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“But AS WE WERE ALLOWED OF GOD TO BE PUT IN TRUST WITH THE GOSPEL, EVEN 80 WE SPEAK, NOT AS PLEASING MEN, BUT GoD, WHICH TRIETH OUR HEARTS ” 
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The Andependent, : 


IMPERFECTUS. 





BY JAMES CLARENCE HARNEY. 





I WONDER if ever a song was sung 
But the singer’s heart sang sweeter ! 
1 wonder if ever a rhyme was rung 
But the thought surpassed the meter! 
I Wonder if ever a sculptor wrought 
’Till the cold stone echoed his ardent thought ! 
Or if ever a painter, with light and shade, 
The d' eam of his inmost heart portrayed ! 


I wonder if ever a rose was found, 
And there might not be a fairer! 
Or if ever a glittering gem was ground, 
And we dreamed not of a rarer! 
Ah! never on earth shall we find the best ! 
But it waits for us in the Land of Rest ; 
And a perfect thing we shall never behold 
*Till we pass the portal of shining gold. 


Darsury, Corn. 








GOD’S RICH SUPPLY. 


BY THEODORE L. CUYLER, D. D. 








Human nature isa mass of wants. The 
earliest cry of infancy means want of food, 
or sleep, or relief from pain. The silent 
appeal of old age in its arm-chair is for a 
daily supply of daily necessaires. Columns 
of our daily journals are filled with the 
catalogues of ‘‘ wants.” The chief pur- 
pose of all trade, manufactures, and com- 
merce is to supply the various needs of 
humanity; and God’s grandest ministra- 
tion of love is to supply the endless necessi- 
ties of his dependent children. 

What a glorious promise that is which 
Paul records in his letter to the generous 
Philippians. They had been kind to him, 
and he writes back to them: ‘‘ My God will 
supply all your need according to his riches 
in glory, in Christ Jesus.” That is a divine 
promise, made to be kept. I can put 
that away whereI put my U.S. bonds, 
with a comfortable certainty of no de- 
falcation. This passage is one of the 
*‘government sccurities’” of Heaven. It 
is my God who issues the promise; my 
own personal Father. He does not bind 
himself to give me all I may lust after; 
no, not even all I may pray for. Many of 
my wants are purely artificial and born of 
selfishness. I may crave wealth; and he 
may see that my soul would be richer if I 
were poor. I may ask for some promotion; 
and he may know that my road to holi- 
ness lies through a valley of humiliation 
and disappointment. So he only agrees to 
give me what as an immortal being I need, 
which isa very different thing from what 
I may be craving. 

Let us observe, too, on what a munificent 
scale our God supplies our necessities. He 
gives ‘according to his riches.” When 
old John Jacob Astor was once solicited to 
subscribe to a certain object, the solicitor 
pointed to his son William’s name on the 
list, as an inducement for him to give. 
“Ah!” said the shrewd old German, “he 
can afford to put down his name. He has 
gota rich father.” The poorest widow in 
her attic. the coarsely-clad missionary in 
his frontier cabin has this comfort, that their 
Father has the resources of the universe at 








his control. Human love is a taper, easily 
blown out. God’s love is the inexhaustible 
sun, which lavished as much light to-day as 
it did on Creation’s morn. When some peo- 
ple read this text we are looking at, they 
imagine that God pays his children “in 
glory.” So he will in Heaven; but not 
here. We have not reached that stage yet- 
The passage signifies ‘‘in a glorious way.” 
It is not the substance of the supply, but the 
method of it. When our God guarantees 
to provide for his trusting children, he does 
it after no stingy and scrimping fashion, 
but he does it gloriously. 

Rowland Hill once had an hundred 
pounds put in his hand for the benefit of a 
poor minister. He sent the poor man five 
pounds, and added in his letter: ‘‘ There 
will be more to follow.” A little while after, 
he remitted another five pounds, with the 
same assurance ‘‘ More to follow,” and so on 
until the whole hundred had been forwarded. 
This prudent process kept the minister 
from any rash extravagance, and also kept 
him in pleasant expectation of good things 
tocome. In like manner, our Heavenly 
Father sends converting grace with the 
assurance that sustaining grace is to follow. 
If he calls us to a labor that is hard or a 
duty that is difficult, he promises to bestow 
strength equal to the day. So it will be 
until the dying-hour; and then there will be 
infinitely ‘‘more to follow”’—even the ex- 
ceeding and eternal weight of glory. And 
all this supply comes to us “in Christ 
Jesus.” It is on account of the merits and 
the mediation of the Redeemer that all 
these rich blessings are guaranteed to the 
believer. He that spared not his own Son, 
but delivered him up for us all, how shall 
he not with him freely give us all things? 


This promise is a casket of heavenly 
jewels. The believer who has locked it up 
in his or her heart should never have an 
ague of disquietude. It covers the whole 
range of actual necessities. Our deepest 
need, after all, is to be delivered from vain, 
wicked desires and to covet only the best 
gifts. The curse of life is to hanker for 
what we ought not to have. But when our 
desires are purified, and we only long for 
those things which are for our eternal 
good, oh! in what a glorious way God 
loves to supply all our needs! Do we need 
forgiveness? He delighteth in mercy and 
is just to forgive us our sins. Do we need 
purification from guilt? The blood of 
Jesus Christ cleanses us from all iniquity. 
Do we need guidance? His Word is a 
lamp unto our feet, and where our Bibles 
do not meet the case his providence 
often opens the pathway. Unto the 
upright there ariseth light in the dark- 
ness. A young friend of mine, who 
had long been hungering to preach the 
Gospel, has had his way into the ministry 
cleared before him with as distinct an inter- 
position of the Divine Hand as was the 
multiplication of the loaves and the fishes 
to the hungry multitude. 

Do we need strength to resist temptation? 
He is able to succor those who are tempted. 
Do we need a ‘‘hope of glory”? Christ is 
formed in us. Do we need the preparation 
for Heaven? He maketh us meet for the 
inheritance of the saints in light. No child 
at our tables can need daily bread more 
than we need the Holy Spirit. I open 
God’s Promise-book and read that if earth- 
ly parents are willing to give bread to their 
children, how much more will our Heaven- 
yee give his Spirit to them that ask 
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that he so often grants us more than we 
pray for. Like the man who rapped at the 
door at midnight for ‘three loaves” and 
received ‘‘as many as he needed,” we go 
away often laden with a sense of God’s 
liberality. Solomon simply asked for a 
‘* wise and understanding heart”; but God 
was so pleased with the request that he 
gave him, in addition, ‘‘ riches and honor.” 
The Syrophenician mother only begged for 
the healing of her daughter. Christ kept 
her at arm’s length until he had tested her 
faith; and then her gave her not only the 
boon she asked, but also his priceless com- 
mendation: ‘‘Great is thy faith. Be it 
unto thee even as thou wilt!” She really 
got Christ himself. This is the highest 


‘achievement of prayer, to win for ourselves 


the very God of our life. 

Some earnest Christians wonder why they 
do not have their needs supplied sooner, 
and why they have to ‘‘ wrestle” for the 
coveted blessings. One reason is, to 
strengthen and compact their faith. Then, 
too, as an acute writer has well said, the 
real wrestling is not with the loving God 
so much as it is with the obstructions 
which lie between God and us—such as 
selfishness, or fear, or unbelief. When 
those are got out of the way, the stream of 
blessings flows in. There is many a church 
that will have to wrestle with their worldli- 
ness and self-sufficiency, or their wretched 
quarrels and backbitings, before the Spirit’s 
blessings are poured out. 

Nothing will so purify and enlarge our 
desires as love. If we love God, we shall 
desire his glory. If we love Jesus, we shall 
desire the coming of his Kingdom. Even 
the slave of the intoxicating cup will find 
the new love of Christ expelling his desire 
for the deadly thing. The deeper and 
purer our needs the more abundant will be 
the flow of heavenly gifts. As we draw 
closer up to the fountain-head, we shall be 
filled unto all the fullness of God. He will 
supply every right desire according to his 
riches, in his glorious way, through Christ 
Jesus, 





OBER-AMMERGAUD. 





BY BISHOP A. CLEVELAND COXE, D.D. 





CructFieD afresh. Even so the patient 
and holy Saviour is hung up once more, to 
be despised and rejected of men. It is 
worship, or it is blasphemy. Which? If 
worship, has the Lord or his Evangelists 
ever authorized such worship? Is it not, 
at best, will-worship; to be pardoned, one 
hopes, if it is real, but still to be repro- 
bated by all who dread the inventions of 
men in the service of God, by all who 
reflect upon the character of those whom the 
Father seeketh to worship him, even those 
only who worship “ in spirit and in truth”? 
On the other hand, if blasphemy, how great, 
how terrible the blasphemy! To find a 
map, first of all, who can consent to per- 
sonate ‘‘God manifest in the flesh”; to drill 
him, next, into a mimic of the unknown 
agonies of the Redeemer on the cross, to 
put him through the mockery of rehearsals, 
teaching him how to writhe and how to 
imitate the inimitable, the insufferable maj- 
esty of Divine Love upon the cross; then, 
day after day, to exhibit him to crowds, 
with all the accessories of the Passion—with 
the words of salvation and stupendous 
atonement and with the wounds and 
bleeding of the Lamb of God, horribly 





materialized and degraded into a sham— 
red ochre and stage-effect! Was ever 
Christ crucified afresh in so gross and ter- 
rible a fashion? And then ‘‘they gape 
upon him with their mouths; they stand 
staring and looking upon him.” Nay, 
‘‘with the flatterers are busy mockers”; 
they laugh and deride, when some sad 
mishap turns the sublime into the ridic- 
ulous. Observe how the reporters do 
it up—as, for example, the Figaro, 
which says: ‘Our special correspondent 
lodged at the house of Caiazhas, high priest 
and worthy burgomaster. The handmaiden 
who waited on him was Martha, and Herod 
took his letters to the post. We have not 
heard how Hollingshead fared (a play-actor 
and notorious atheist), but, unless John the 
Baptist cleaned his boots and Luke acted 
as his secretary, we consider the genial 
manager of the Gaiety Theater badly 
treated.” The fun of the final allusion, if 
there be any, is commented upon and 
pointed out to the ignorant in a newspaper 
paragraph, now before me. The old ‘‘ Coven- 
try Mysteries” fell before an awakened sense 
of the awful blasphemies with which they 
were necessarily connected. Even the monks 
and degraded priests who had made such 
gain out of this ungodliness could not sus- 
tain them. In the ‘‘ Midsummer Night’s 
Dream” Shakespeare has shown up the com- 
mon experience of the rehearsals in a para- 
ble He was too reverent to make a play of 
the passion of his God and Saviour, so he 
parodies the thing he exposes, and makes 
Quince say: Marry! our play is the most 
lamentable comedy and most cruel death 
of Pyramus and Thisby.” When he intro- 
duces the tinker, the tailor, and the bllows- 
mender, the fun consists in the very same 
sort of allusions that I have quoted from 
Figaro: ‘‘ Tell them plainly he is Snug the 
Joiner.” Then again : ‘‘ Will not the ladies 
be afraid of the lion?” The absurdity of 
the mock lion is made to hint at the horri- 
ble travesty of something not to be named; 
“the lantern and the bush of thorns” 
identify the allusion to the old mysteries; 
and the thing Shakespeare had in mind 
is fully brought out by Bishop Percy, 
in his remarks upon the origin of the 
English drama. An old novel, entitled 
“A Merye Jest of a Man that was 
called Howleglass,” which seems to have 
been a translation of the Dutch burlesque 
** Ulenspiegle,” is the foundation for Shakes- 
peare’s comedy. Howleglass is the parish 
clerk and lives with the priest, who keeps 
a concubine, of course, as see Chaucer pas- 
sim. At Easter the Passion Play is pre- 
sented. The parson plays ‘‘Christe” and 
**his leman ” is the angel at the sepulcher— 
unfortunately, blind of an eye. The three 
Marys are represented by the three ‘‘sim- 
plest persons in the towne” and Howle- 
glass instructs them what to answer. When 
“the angel” asks ‘‘Whom seek ye?” 
they reply, in their simplicity: ‘‘The 
priest’s leman with one eye.” A battle 
ensues, and the leman, throwing off her 
disguise, announces that she is no angel, 
but only the priest’s mistress. And all this 
isthe sort of thing which must occur and, 
does occur even among the simple peasants 
of Ammergau. “I saw Mary Magdalen 
scrubbing a floor,” says one reporter. 
What he says of the man who played the 
Messiah I cannot quote. Tolerated in a 
barbarous age, these scenes perished as en- 
lightenment and scriptural knowledge in- 
formed the conscience and shaped manners 
into a higher civilization. It has been usu- 
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al to excuse them, as the unconscious blas- 
phemy of what Sir Philip Sidney calls 
* that uncivil age.” 

But now, in the mid-day solar shine of 
this “ enlightened” century, we see the old 
horrors brought back to entertain the crowd. 
First, it was the simple peasantry of an 
obscure German town whose piety took this 
shape three or four timesinacentury. Men 
went to look at it asa relic of the Middle 
Ages lurking in a by-place and unexpect- 
edly discovered; something to be wondered 
at by the passing traveler as a marvelous 
survival of superstition. The thing strikes 
the fancy of a superficial generation—the 
age of the Second French Empire and its 
degrading influences upon Europe; the age 
that has revived medieval mummery in 
sober and practical England; the age that 
follows after Manning and Monsignor Capel; 
the age that has rendered possible the per- 
version of so fine a spirit as that of New- 
man; the age of the Vatican Council, of the 
Syllabus, the Immaculate Conception and 
Infallibility dogmas; the age of sounding 
brass and tinkling cymbals; the age of 
prodigious progress, discovery ,and real achieve 
ment, but also of all this reactionary 
moonshine. It strikes the fancy of such 
times, and there is arush of English and 
Americans into the sequestercd valley A 
river of gold flows through it, and what 
was born of ignorant piety now becomes 
the creature of impassioned cupidity. The 
Passion Play is advertised for 1880, ‘‘ with 
new scenery, dresses, and decorations.” 
Cook's traveling public fills the railways, 
and pious Christians fall in with ‘‘the 
world, the flesh, and the Devil,” and sit 
eight hours gazing on Calvary, amid the 
jests and irreverent peanut-munching of 
boys and heartless unbelievers and reporters, 
who cannot spend a single hour at church 
on a Sunday without complaints of the 
tediousness of the service. 

This is no caricature. Two letters from 
the scene have chanced to fall under my 
notice. They were written to friends at 
home and were never meant for the public 
eye. In one, a well-meaning young man, 
who went to the spectacle with an idea 
that it was a sort of pious thing to do, 
writes to his father that it was solemn, or 
would have been but for the people about 
him (mostly Americans), who behaved as at 
any other play—eating and talking and 
jesting. Another, a man of great refine 
ment, who was dragged to the scene reluc- 
tantly, because the party wiih which he 
traveled wished to go, speaks of it as an 
unspeakably painful thing, ‘‘from which 
he and the ladies with him were frequently 


obliged to turn away their eyes. It was too 
awful to behold.” Others speak of the 
fascinating horror of the show. They 


think it may do in such a rustic by-path as 
Ammergau; but, on the whole, doubt as to 
its good effects even there. Others, again, 
who gave themselves up to the tide of the 
drama, profess to be edified. Let us hope 
their pious patronage will not induce some 
panoramic Barnum to “bring it out” in 
America, and drag it through the country, 
to be acted in ‘‘ big tents,” with flaming 
show-bills of the crucifixion on every vil- 
lage fence. Last year it was proposed to 
do this in England; but outraged decency 
could not keep silence and it was frowned 


down. 
Doubtless, ‘to the pure all things are 


pure,” and I have no disposition to deny, 
what nothing but the fact could have led 
me to suppose possible, that good men have 
looked on this spectacle not only without 
offense, but even with enthusiastic admira- 
tion. Let us not judge them. To their own 
Master they are responsible, not to their 
fellow-men. Yet I must own that, for 
myself, I should regard it not only a com- 
plicated violation of the third command- 
ment to sit in the seat of the gazer on such 
a play ; but also as a profaning of the mys- 
tery of the Atonement, akin to the sin of 
those who lifted the cover of the Ark, and 
were slain for their temerity. ‘‘ These 
things happened unto them for ensamples, 
and they are written for our admonition.” 
The Ark was a symbol of the Incarnation; 
of the Angel of the Covenant, tabernacled 
among men. ‘‘ Which things the angels 
desire to look into”—a plain reference to 
the figures that bowed their heads and 
stretched their wings over the mercy-seat. 
They desire to look in ; but they only look 





on the mercy-seat. The men of Beth- 
shemesh looked in, though the very Phil- 
istines had been more reverent; and the 
Lord smote (as Josephus read it in his day) 
threescore and ten men for their profane- 
ness, Even the misjudging piety of Uzzah 
was not excused; and well says a pious 
commentator: ‘‘ If such reverence was due 
tothe Ark of the Covenant, which was 
sprinkled with the typical blood of Christ, 
with how much awe ought the name of 
Christ and the Blood of the Covenant itself 
to be treated?”” (See Hebrews x, 29). At 
Ober-Ammergau this “‘ blood of sprinkling” 
is mimicked—my pen refuses to say how. 

Our American people are excitable and 
unreflecting in religious matters. A seance 
of Spiritualists, a tabernacle of Mormons, a 
show of naked women—all these find 
patrons and apologists among very well- 
meaning people. Sunday-evening musicals, 
in which a few passages from the ‘‘ Elijah” 
do duty to quiet conscience, amid long 
performances from ‘‘ Don Giovanni” and 
‘*Faust,” are applauded to the echo by 
Christians; and pious mothers take the 
children, for whom they have stood in bap- 
tism, to these entertainments, ‘‘in order to 
make Sunday evenings less tedious for 
young people.” And now, should the trav- 
eling show I have imagined come among 
us, to what profaneness shall we not be 
subjected by the connivance, if not the pa- 
tronage, of those who should cry out for the 
protection of the laws against such blas- 
pheming? Are Christians the only class 
who have no rights which anybody is 
bound to respect? If a comedy of Moses 
were to be represented, and if it gave 
offense to the Jews, I should be among the 
first to implore protection in their behalf. 
If @ profane parody of the *‘ Assumption of 
the Virgin” should be attempted, against 
the remonstrances of our Romish fellow- 
citizens, I should unite with them in any 
effort to suppress it, though I regard the 
‘*Assumption ” asa fable and Mary-worship 
as idolatry. To ‘‘mingle the sacred with 
the profane” has been ever regarded as bad 
rhetoric and bad morals; and what can be 
worse, ethically or dramatically, than a 
stage travesty of all that is reverenced by 
good men as fundamental to the Christian 
religion and identified with mysteries con- 
cerning which we can only cry out, with the 
apostle, ‘‘ Oh, the depth!’’? : 

Let us go back, and learn of the very 
heathen. It was a canon of criticism even 
with them ‘‘not to bring upon the stage 
what decency requires to be kept behind 
the scenes.” 

“ Nec pueros coram populo Medea trucidet.” 


Horace could not endure the mangling 
of Thyestes’s children before the public 
in a play; yet Christians gaze upon the 
sufferings of the Son of God, hung upon 
the cross, as imitated by a poor, ignorant 
peasant or a profane tragedian! ‘It im- 
presses them,” doubtless; but, if an acci- 
dent occurs, the pit laughs and they are 
shocked. At best, what is it but a fearful 
materializing of what we are to behold by 
faith, and only in the way appointed, that 
isin the Holy Sacrament of the Eucharist, 
with a broken and penitent heart, offered to 
God at the foot of the cross, in solemn com- 
munion with him? Is it conceivable that St. 
Paul would have acted in such a scene as that 
of Ober-Ammergau? Wordsworth has 
some fine remarks of what one loses, even 
by contact with the noblest things material, 
after the imagination has been long fed by 
the descriptions of poets and by the associ- 
ations of history which invest them. Thus, 
he parted with what he had imagined of 
Monte Rosa with a sore regret, although 
he had exchanged it for an acquaintance 
with the reality. I should be sorry to give 
up my faith’s unadulterated eyesight and 
the simple narrative of the Evangelist for the 
rest of my life, and to take in exchange, or 
even in partnership, the ever-recurring ma- 
terialism of a play. Overthe awful scene 
itself the Almighty drew down a veil. 
Three hours did Mercy hide the suffering 
Redeemer from those who crucified him. 
For those who rend that veil and gaze upon 
the mimic spectacle let me say, heartily: 
“They know not what they do.” 
Burrato, N. Y. 





‘““Wuat is the worst thing about riches?’ 
asked the Sunday-school superintendent. And 
the new boy said: ‘‘ Their scarcity.” 





MONTENEGRO. 


BY PRES. GEORGE WASHBURN, D.D., 
OF ROBERT @OLLEGE, CONSTANTINOPLE. 


Wuewn I went to Constantinople, in 1858, 
an old student of Eastern politics told me 
that if I would understand the Eastern 
Question I must study Montenegro. I was 
forced to confess that I had never heard of 
such a place, and was very much inclined 
to take his advice as a practical joke. But 
it was no joke. It was the best evidence 
that he could have given of his own knowl- 
edge of a question which has been more 
discussed and leas understood in Europe 
than any other during the last 30 years. 

Montenegro (Black Mountain) is a small 
nest of mountains north of the Lake of 
Scutari and, before the Berlin Treaty, cut 
off from the Adriatic by a narrow strip of 
Austrian and Turkish territory. In one 
place it was only fifteen miles wide. It is 
made up of sterile and almost inaccessible 
mountains, with a population which has 
generally been about 100,000. 

Small as the population is, it cannot 
support itself at home, and thousands of 
men go to Constantinople and other places 
to earn their bread. They are chiefly 
gardeners, and as such are almost un- 
equaled. I have often wondered how these 
wild mountaineers could have that tender 
love for flowers which is essential to a good 
gardener. They sometimes remain away 
for years, but never permanently, and at 
the first alarm of war they are always off 
for their native mountains. 

They are Christians, mostly of the Greek 
Church, and are ignorant, superstitious, and 
half savage; but every man is a hero, and 
the women are as brave asthe men. Mr. 
Gladstone once said that if Bulgaria could 
be inspired with the soul of Montenegro 
the Eastern Question would be settled at 
once. They regard the Turks as their 
mortal enemies and have never submitted 
to Turkish rule. On the contrary, they have 
waged an almost incessant war against the 
Sultan for hundreds of years. They alone 
of all Europe have never acquiesced in the 
Mohammedan conquest of the Balkan Pe- 
ninsular. Again and again they have been 
almost annihilated by Turkish armies, and 
their mountains have often been occupied for 
years; but they have always risen against 
them and driven them out. Europe has 
often interfered to make them submit to 
Turkey, and for many years they were 
supposed to pay a tribute to the Sultan; but 
they never acknowledged it, and the money 
was paid by Russia in their name. 

The Turks have always feared them, and 
even in Constantinople they have allowed 
them to have their own way and rule them- 
selves. The police have not dared to molest 
them. A Turkish soldier once told me that 
he did not mind fighting the Russians; but 
that the Montenegrins were not men. They 
were devils, and it Was no use to attempt 
to fight with them. He thought they could 
make themselves invisible, when they chose 
todo so. He also complained that the 
Montenegrins always cut off the roses of 
the dead and wounded Turks. This is 
quite true; but they never intend to leave 
any living Turks on the field and never 
take prisoners. The Turks are equally 
careful to kill and mutilate the Montene- 
grins, and, as war has always gone on in a 
small way, even in times of nominal peace, 
the frontier villages of Montenegro and 
Albania and Bosnia have not been pleasant 


places to live in. 
The force of the remark which I quoted 


at the commencement of this article lies in 
the fact that this unconquerable race has 
not only defended its own mountains, but 
has constantly sought opportunities to 
attack the neighboring Mohammedan pop- 
ulation and rouse the Christians of Herze- 
govina and Bosnia to rebellion. Almost 
every difficulty in Turkey since the 
Crimean War has commenced in Montene- 
gro. Russia has always aided them to keep 
up a supply of arms and ammunition, and 
often encouraged them to attack the 
Turks; but generally they have not waited 
for any such hint, and in 1875 it was Aus- 
tria, and not Russia, that sympathized with 
the Montenegrins, when they took the 
leadership of the rebellion in Bosnia and 
Herzegovina. All the arms and ammuni- 
tion used by the rebels came through Aus- 
tria, and whenever a band was unable to 
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resist the Turks it took refuge on Austrian 
territory. The Montenegrins were the true 
heroes of this war, which they commenced 
in 1875 and which was brought to an end 
by the Treaty of Berlin. The Turks sent 
army after army to crush them, and even 
after the Russians had reached the Danube 
it was thought wise at Constantinople to 
send Suleiman Pacha, with 40,000 of the 
best troops in Turkey, to make an end of 
Montenegro once and forall. He fought a 
seven-days battle, during five days of which 
he declared that his army was without wa- 
ter. He lost half his men and was only too 
glad to get out of the country with the 
rest. Montenegro was not molested again. 
The remnant of the Turkish army, which, 
if it had been on the Danube, might have 
prevented the crossing of the Russians, 
was hastily recalled, just in time to meet 
Gen. Gourko, south of the Balkans. 

If any country had aright to profit by 
the final defeat of the Turks and claim an 
extension of territory, it was Montenegro. 
She had won it by the sword, and she need- 
ed it, asa means of supporting and civilizing 
her own people. She did not wish any 
part of Albania; but she desired to annex 
a part of Herzegovina, where the people are 
of the same race and religion and where 
there was arable land. She also wished to 
obtain a sea-port. But the Congress of 
Berlin made its arrangements of territory 
without the slightest regard to the interests 
or wishes of the people whose fate it settled. 
Herzegovina wished to unite with Montene- 
gro, and Bosnia with Servia; but who at 
Berlin cared for the interests of Moutenegro 
or of these provinces? They had to a cer- 
tain extent the sympathy of Russia; but 
she was only too glad to secure her own 
conquests and had no power to protect 
others. Austria had encouraged the rebel- 
lion in Herzegovina for her own purposes, 
and had no idea of giving anything to Mon- 
tenegro; and so the Congress gave these 
provinces to Austria, and bid Montenegro 
content herself with a little slip of territory, 
a part of which was inhabited by hostile 
Albanians, who did not wish to be turned 
over to Montenegro and whom the Monte- 
necrins did not want. Monteff§ero was 
allowed to come down to the sea and have 
a small port, under the strictest surveillance 
of Austria, and her independence, which 
she had never given up, was recognized by 
Europe. In fact, she is worse off than be- 
fore, for she is brought vow more directly 
under the control of Austria and has less 
hope than ever of acquiring the additional 


territory which she needs. 
Under these hard circumstances, she has 


shown unexpected good temper and dis- 
cretion. She might have made the refusal 
of the Turks to carry out the Treaty a pre- 
tense for recommencing the war; but she 
has kept quiet, and, after having accepted 
two compromises—first proposed and then 
withdrawn by Turkey—she has left the 
makers of the Treaty of Berlin to execute 
it as best they can. It is not the fault of 
the Montenegrins that they are at their 
wits’ end. The present difficulty is due 
simply to the ambition of Austria and the 
desire of Lord Beaconsfield to win applause 
by the apparent humiliation of Russia. It 
is a pity that he is not himself the admiral 
of the great European fleet which has gone 
to fight on the mountains of Albania. This 
naval demonstration against a people inhab- 
iting lofty and inaccessible mountains is 
not the work of Mr. Gladstone, but of Aus- 
tria. She positively refused to unite in a 
naval demonstration at Constantinople, and 
insisted upon this instead. Mr. Gladstone 
accepted it because he believed that the 
logic of events would force Austria to save 
herself and Europe from ridicule and 
humiiiation by sending the fleet from 
Ragusa to Constantinople. The true policy 
of the Sultan would be to yield on this 
Montenegrin question—which is of no 
impertance whatever—at the last mo- 
ment, and thus prevent the depart- 
ure of the fleet for Constantinople; 
but he has encouraged the Albanians so 
long that it is now somewhat doubtful 
whether he has the power to restrain them. 
It may be that he is caught in his own trap. 
If he is once forced to acknowledge that 
he has not the power to control the Alban- 
ians, Europe will treat with them directly 
and give them what they would be only too 
giad to accept—an autonomous government, 
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They have a right to this, and the only ob- 


jection to it is that they are so divided 
up into hostile clans that it is very doubtful 
whether they would be able to govern them- 
selves. 

Brave little Montenegro has not much to 
gain from any settlement. She has fought 
the Turks for all these centuries only to fall 
into the hands of Austria, and must now 
wait for that empire to fall to pieces be- 
fore she can hope to extend her terri- 
tory. 





THAT EDWARDEAN FRAGMENT. 





BY DANIEL CURRY, D.D., LL.D. 





A GENUINE sensation, though on a small 
scale and of a mild type, has been raised 
about the suspicion of a supposed un- 
orthodox ‘‘ manuscript dissertation” of 
President Edwards relative to the doctrine 
of the Trinity. The affair is itself interest- 
ing and may be placed in the large cluss of 
literary curiosities. Nearly thirty years 
ago, Rev. Dr. Bushnell (then engaged in 
preparing an ‘‘ Exposition of the Trinity’) 
heard of such a manuscript—from what 
source we are not informed—and wa3 
assured that its contents, if it should be 
given to the public, ‘‘ would excite a good 
deal of surprise.” The intimation was 
plainly made that, on account of ‘‘the 
nature of the contents” of that paper, it had 
been kept from the public, ‘‘to guard the 
orthodoxy of that very distinguished name.” 
The charge thus suggested by Dr. Bushnell 
was a very serious one—much more so than 
probably he apprehended at the time of 
making it—since it conveyed the suspicion 
that, in his later and calmer days, Mr. 
Edwards experienced a very considerable 
change of doctrinal opinions, and that his 
literary executors and the custodians of his 
unpublished papers had for a hundred 
years suppressed his later writings, in which 
his changed views were set forth, and had 
all this time given out to the public, as 
containing the opinions of Mr. Edwards, 
certain treatises whose doctrines it was 
known to them their author had abandoned 
and repudiated. That the gravity of such 
an intimation, which was nore the less 
really a charge because it was given out as 
**described to me,” certainly could not have 
been appreciated by its author. Its in- 
justice and injuriousness are, however, very 
manifest, and the whole affair can be ex- 
cused only by making allowance for the 
blinding and distorting powers of contro- 
versy. 

During all the years since the publication 
of Dr. Bushnell’s book, till just now, the 
theological atmosphere, especially of New 
England, has been filled with motes of 
suspicion respecting the nature of that mys- 
terious manuscript; and, as suspicions, like 
other funguses, are usually of rapid growth, 
this one became largely developed, as to 
both its size and proportions, and at length 
found a sponsor by whom it was intro- 
duced to the public with proper indorse- 
ments. 

In The International Review for July, 
1880, Dr. Oliver Wendell Holmes, who 
may be accepted as the most aggressive 
propagator of the unfaith of Unitarianism, 
and who never lets pass any opportunity, in 
season or out of season, to deal his blows 
against the faith of his fathers, takes up 
the subject, and, adding to Dr. Bushnell’s 
unindorsed hearsay the declaration that the 
saying rests ‘‘on unquestionable authority,” 
and that its purport is that “ Edwards’s 
views appear [from that suppressed man- 
uscript] to have undergone a great change 
in the direction of Arianism or of Sabel- 
lianism, which is an old-fishioned Unitarian- 
tsm,” and not content to have unearthed the 
long-practiced fraud of the custodians of 
Edwards's literary remains and the guard- 
ians of his reputation, the piquant ‘‘ Auto- 
crat” proceeds to duly characterize their 
conduct as something else than either truth- 
ful or honorable, and as especially unjust 
to the reputation of the great man of whose 
posthumous reputation they were showing 
themselves to be the unworthy keepers. 
The animus of all this is sufficiently clearly 
seen in the added expression that ‘“‘ many 
inquirers would be rejoiced to 
know that so able and so good a man lived 
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enchained his powerful but crippled under- 
standing.” No doubt such men as Dr. 
Holmes and his fellow-doubters would be 
very glad to be able to add to their roll of 
rejecters of the Orthodox faith the name of 
Jonathan Edwards; in which case both his 
ability and his goodness would be duly 
recognized and proclaimed. But it is quite 
evident that in that matter they cannot be 
gratified. 


This case has also brought into notice the 
fact—which before was nosecret—that many 
who seem to talk and write learnedly about 
Edwards’s writings know very little about 
them. The Hartford Courant, which might 
be supposed to be an authority on such a 
subject, moved by these reported mis- 
doings of ‘‘the friends at Andover,” in 
giving its reasons for demanding the 
publication of the ‘‘reported suppressed 
manuscript,” displays a most remark- 
able lack of acquaintance with certain 
well-known facts respecting Mr. Ed- 
wards’s writings, both published and 
unpublished. It earnestly declares that 
‘“‘everything that Edwards wrote has a 
value, either as literature or as doctrine”; 
which may be true in a sense, but to those 
who have had the matter in hand it has 
hitherto seemed that both the literary and 
the doctrinal value of some of these unpub- 
lished manuscripts were together insuffi- 
cient to balance against tle financial outlay 
that would be required for their publica- 
tion. And the same might be said of the 
literary remains of nearly any considerably 
extensive writer who had neglected to 
carefully pass judgment on what he had 
written and to destroy all that he deemed 
unworthy of publication. A still clearer 
evidence that the writer in the Courant was 
not properly informed on the subject of 
which he was writing so confidently is 
found in that he tells us that the title of 
“the suppressed manuscript” is ‘‘ Divine 
Charity” or ‘‘Love of God”; while the 
fact is that the treatise bearing that title 
was published in 1851 and has passed 
through numerous editions. Newspaper 
men, for professional reasons, are some- 
times constrained to seem to be learned be- 
yond their real information, and, as a result, 
they are occasionally detected in their pre- 
sumption. But at last the keepers of that 
wonderful fragment, yielding to the public 
demand and trusting that, by reason of the 
interest that has been awakened, its sales, 
if published, would justify the expense, 
have given it to the public; and the won- 
derful secret is out. As printed, it fills 
about forty small pages and it may be read 
in two hours. It consists of two parts— 
“Scripture (Economy of the Trinity” and 
«Covenant of Redemption”; and, while it 
bears strong marks of the author’s style of 
thinking and writing, it adds nothing to 
his reputation either as a writer or a think- 
er, and least of all does it show any change 
in his theological or philosophical opinions, 
Right or wrong. correct or incorrect, the 
Jonathan Edwards.of this little tract is in 
perfect accord with the author of “The 
Freedom of the Will,” ‘Original Sin,” 
and ‘‘ Efficacious Grace.” Dr. Holmes and 
his associates will, therefore, need to find 
out some other support for their ‘‘ other 
gospel”; and surely their diligence, to say 
nothing of the keenness of their scent for 
heresy, seems to deserve some better rec- 
ompense. We suggest that they may-try 
their hands on John Owen; or Adam 
Clarke; or, after a few years, Mr. Spur- 
geon may prove a hopeful subject. 


Respecting the doctrine of the Trinity as 
a divine revelation nothing is said in that 
paper, further than to assume that the fact 
of the subsistence of the Divine Being ina 
trinal unity is taught in Holy Scripture. 
It is the ‘‘economy” of the Trinity that is 
considered, by which term (economy) the 
theologians of that time were accustomed 
to designate the divine counsels in spiritual 
affairs. The whole of the discussion is 
purely speculative, indicating in its author 
a clear and keen perception of the necessary 
implications of the doctrine of the Trinity, 
especially as to the distinction of conscious- 
ness and will in the several persons, their 
personal concurrence in the divine admin- 
istration, and also the precedence or head- 
ship of the Father in the “‘ society” of the 
Godhead. In the matters stated there ap- 





be found in almost any orthodox treatise 
on theology, or discussion of this particular 
doctrine; and, as now read, this little work, 
which was itself to become a revelation, is 
only saved by the dignity of its subject 
from appearing as commonplace. It, how- 
ever, presents a form of treating the sub- 
lime and sacred subject of the modes of the 
divine subsistence that is now (happily, we 
think) much less in vogue than formerly. 
The Trinity in Unity is a fact clearly 
brought into view in Holy Scripture; but 
the modes of that fact are much less clearly 
shown. Thoughtful minds must, indeed, 
to some extent, speculate upon these things; 
but devout souls will approach them rever- 
ently, and will hesitate to affirm with assur. 
ance what must be the conditions of the 
Divine Being. The style here used is not 
to our taste; and we fail to see why it is not 
altogether agreeable to reason to confess 
that some things revealed to our faith may 
not be dissected by our human reason. To 
believe the Bible is to confess the doctrine 
of the Trinity as revealed truth; but the phi- 
losophy of the mode of the divine subsist- 
ence is not so revealed, and, cherefore, it can- 
not be known. A very great improvement 
has been made in theological disquisitions 
since Edwards exercised his wonderful pow- 
ers of thought and utterance upon 
them. 

The second part of the paper in hand, 
“Concerning the Covenant of Redemption,” 
in its relations to the persons of the God- 
head, brings out more fully than the for- 
mer part the author’s views respecting the 
relations of the Gospel system to the subjects 
of Christ’s redemption. A great deal of 
use was made by the theologians of the 
school to which Edwards belonged of the 
word covenant, and around its idea and its 
conditions the whole subject of salvation 
was concentrated. This conception of the 
Gospel was very fitly illustrated by the title 
chosen by an old divine for a complete sys- 
tem of theology—‘‘The Economy of the 
Covenant.” This word ‘‘ covenant,” with 
the ordinary conditions and circumstances 
of such an institution, seems to have mis- 
lex. tnose who so used it to assume that 
the ordination and effectuating of the di- 
vine dispensations embody all the ele- 
ments of contracts among the parties 
concerned, and nothing more; which is 
not only itself incorrect, but the parent of 
many misconceptions. Happily, the word 
has largely gone out of use in all ordinary 
religious discourse. The biblical word so 
translated properly signifies only a dispens- 
ation or appointment, in which the specific 
elements of acompact or agreement of par- 
ties may or may not be present. And 
though, in the ordering of the work of 
man’s salvation, we may readily recognize 
the concurrence of the divine persons in 
severalty, yet we are scarcely authorized 
to use such language as we find in this 
tract, of which the following is a 
sample: 

“Tt is the Father that begins that great 
transaction of the eternal covenant of re- 
demption, is the first mover in it. and acts 
in every respect as Head in that affair. He 
determines to allow a redemption and for 
whom it shall be. He pitches upon a per- 
son for a Redeemer. He proposes the mat- 
ter to him; offers him authority for the 
office; proposes precisely what he should 
do, as the terms of man’s redemption; and 
all the work that he should perform in this 
affair: and the reward he should receive: 
and the success he should have. And 
herein the Father acts in the capacity in 
which he is already established—viz. , that 
of head of the Trinity and all their con- 
cerns, and the fountain of all things that 
appertain to the deity and its glonfication 
and communication ” 

Properly qualified and guarded, all that 
is here said may be accepted as correct; but 
in its formit is, at the least. not to our 
tastes and in some of its implications it is 
misleading. 

Jonathan Edwards was, no doubt, “an 
able and good man,” as Dr. Holmes patron- 
izingly confesses him to have been. He was 
also, in the highest sense of his own school, 
orthodox and beyond a question he died 
in the faith. And, having served his gen- 
eration, he fell asleep; and, though his 
soul is still marching on in the work 
that he performed, a better form of theo- 
logical statements has taken the place of 
his writings. 

New Yor« Crrv. 
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BY THE HON. NEAL DOW. 


Tue INDEPENDENT of the 2d inst. con- 
tains an article by Dr. Bacon, of Norwich 
(one of a series), intended to show the fail- 
ure of the Maine Law to answer to the 
hopes and expectations of its friends in 
the suppression or even an appreciable 
diminution of the liquor traffic and of the 
evils coming from it. In that article Dr. 
Bacon has employed many personalities 
connected with my name, which have noth- 
ing whatever to do with the question he 
had in hand. That is a mere matter of 
taste and temper, and I do not propose to 
follow such an example. The question 
seems to be whether the law of prohibition 
in Maine has or has not been productive of 
good in the line on which it was expected 
to operate. Dr. Bacon maintains that it 
has not, while I assert that it has. 

I should have replied to that article some 
week or two ago; but I knew, immediately 
upon its appearance, that my friend, the 
Rev. Dr. Burrage, intended to set the read- 
ers of THe INDEPENDENT right in some 
very important matters of fact where they 
had been misinformed and misled by Dr. 
Bacon, I do not believe there is any sub- 
ject discussed in the cotumns of Tae INnpDE- 
PENDENT more important to the general 
interests of the country and to the welfare 
of the people than this—viz., the evils of 
the liquor traffic and how best and most 
effectually to guard against and to prevent 
them. 

Dr. Bacon’s article is extremely discursive 
and touches upon matters that I had fully 
replied to in a previous article—to wit., that 
provision ‘of the Maine Law which provides 
for the sale of alcoholics for medicinal and 
mechanical purposes and the arts, while 
the Law prohibits ‘‘drinking-houses and 
tippling-shops.” The Doctor considers this 
special provision of the Law as improper, 
illogical, and absurd; but there are many 
drinking people in Maine who do not hold 
that opinion, andI have never heard it ex- 
pressed here by any one, whatever his 
wishes as to the matter of ‘‘ license.” : 

Bangor has been especially referred to by 
the Doctor as a shocking example of the 
evil effects of prohibition. He speaks of 
the many open rum-shops there and of the 
frightful amount of drunkenness and de- 
moralization resulting from them, and holds 
all this up to the readers of Taz INDEPEND- 
ENT as a legitimate outcome of the Maine 
Law. Now, the Law is not in operation in 
Bangor. Itis for the time nullified by the 
authorities. The Maine Law has now no 
more effect or influence in that city than it 
has in Norwich or New York. How, then, 
can any one charge the large, acknowledged 
demoralization of that town upon the law 
of prohibition? Itisas absurd as to charge 
the sudden death of a patient upon an im- 
proper medicine ordered by his physician 
which, in fact, he had not taken. The con- 
dition of Bangor, however bad it may be 
(and it is, in truth, very bad), comes from 
the liquor-shops existing there by permis- 
sion of the authorities and the assent of the 
churches, The town is in every respect in 
the condition in which it would be under a 
law of ‘‘ license.” 

The mayor said to a friend of mine, who 
called at his office to inquire, that he would 
not enforce the law against the liquor- 
shops. He had forbidden them to keep 
open after ten o’clock at night; and he had 
required that no man in a state of intoxica- 
tion should be turned into the street. He 
had informed them that on an infringement 
of either of these orders he would promptly 
‘shut them up”; or, in other words, would 
enforce the Maine Law against them. I 
need.not dwell on this; for I am sure there 
is no reader of THE INDEPENDENT who 
cannot see that, under such circumstances, 
the Maine Law is not responsible for the 
demorualization of Bangor. 

It may reasonably be inquired: Why is 
not the law enforced in Bangor, being pro- 
ductive of such vast benefits generally 
through the state? I can only give the 
reason for it which I hear talked of every- 
where, which I see in print, and which has 
never been denied, so far as I know— 
namely, that there has been a bargain with 
the authorities that for so many votes in the 
ballot-box the law should not be enforced. 
I believe this to be the true reason. Ata 
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great public meeting, held recently in the 
City Hall in that tqwn, I emphatically 
charged such a bargain upon the officials— 
that the city was given over to the liquor 
traffic, ‘‘ the gigantic crime of crimes,” by 
and with the assent of whatever there may 
be of piety and morals there, in considera- 
tion of a stipulated number of votes upon 
election day. The Hall was crowded in 
every part; among the people present were 
a great many of the most prominent and 
most influential persons of the town; the 
meeting was noticed in all the papers; but 
nowhere was there even a suggestion that 
my arraignment was untrue or unfair. 

I have now to deal with a statement of 
Dr. Bacon as to prohibition in Connecticut, 
which, of course, he does not know to be 
untrue; but he ought to have known what 
the facts are. He has ‘‘ grave doubts” as 
to which is best, license or prohibition, and 
is ‘‘desirous of finding really trustworthy 
information. The history of so-called 
‘prohibition’ in Connecticut and some 
other states has been very discouraging.” 
Now, this is said by Dr. Bacon of his own 
state. Of course, he knows what the real 
facts are, since he is ‘desirous of finding 
really trustworthy information”; and, the 
information being easily obtained, I may 
fairly assume that he knows what the facts 
are, and that he does not like them, nor 
anything of the sort. 

Prohibition was adopted in Connecticut 
in 1854, by a vote of 148 to 61 in the House 
and by 31 to1 in the Senate. In October 
of that year Gov. Dutton said: ‘‘ The law 
has been thoroughly executed, with much 
less difficulty and opposition than was ex- 
pected. In no instance has a seizure pro- 
duced any general excitement. Resistance 
to the law would be unpopular and it has 
been found in vain to set it at defiance.” 

Tn his annual message, 1855, Gov. Dutton 
said: ‘There is scarcely an open grog- 
shop in the state. The jails are fast be- 
coming tenantless and a delightful air of 
security is everywhere enjoyed.” 

Gov. Miller said, in 1856: ‘‘From my 
own knowledge and from information 
from all parts of the state, I have reason to 
believe that the law has been enforced and 
the daily traffic in liquors has been broken 
up and abandoned.” 

The New Haven Advocate said: ‘‘ From 
all parts of the state the tidings continue to 
come to us of the excellent workings of the 
Connecticut Liquor Law. The diminution 
of intemperance, the reduction of crime 
and pauperism, the better observance of 
the Sabbath are themes of rejoicing from 
every quarter. Men who voted against the 
law and who have been its bitter oppo- 
nents are now its firm friends.” 

Rev. W. G. Jones, of Hartford, said, 
in 1854: ‘‘Crime has diminished at least 
seventy-five per cent.” 

Rev. Mr. Bush, of Norwich, said: ‘‘ The 
jails and almshouses are almost empty.” 

Rev. David Hawley, city missionary of 
Hartford, said: ‘Since the Prohibitory 
Law went into effect his mission school had 
increased more than one-third in number. 
The little children, that used to run and 
hide from their fathers when they came 
home drunk, are now well dressed and run 
out to meet them.” 

Mr. Alfred Andrews, of New Britain, 
said: ‘‘ This law is to us above all price or 
valuation. Vice, crime, rowdyism, and 
idleness are greatly diminished; while vir- 
tue, morality, and religion are greatly pro- 
moted.” 

The Rev. R. H. Mann, of Meriden, chap- 
lain of the Reform School, said: ‘‘ Crime 
has diminished seventy-five per cent.” 

In New London County the prison was 
empty and the jailors out of business. 

In New Haven the commitments to the 
city prison for crimes arising from intem- 
perance in July, 1854, under ‘‘ license,” were 
50, while in August, under prohibition, they 
were 15. 

In the work-house there were 73 in July, 
only 15 in August, being a diminution of 
58, or more thac 66 per cent. 

Dr. Bacon, of New Haven, after a year of 
the operation of the Law, said: ‘‘ The opera- 
tion of the Prohibitory Law for one year 
is a matter of observation to all the inhab- 
itants. Its effect in promoting peace, order, 
quiet, and general prosperity no man can 
deny. Never for twenty years has our city 
been so quiet as under its action. It is no 
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longer simply a question of temperance, but 
& governmental question; one of legislative 
foresight and morality.” 

The legislature of 1873 repealed the Law, 
substituting license; and the official records 
show that crime increased 50 per cent. in 
one year under its influence. 

In 1875, at a public hearing before a com- 
mittee of the legislature, the Rev. Dr. 
Walker, of Hartford, presented official re- 
turns showing that crime had increased four 
hundred per cent. in that city since the Law 
was repealed. ; 

The report of the secretary of state shows 
that there was a greater increase of crime 
in one year under license than in seven 
years under prohibition. Under license, 
the secretary says: ‘‘ Hartford County had 
an increase of crimes of drunkenness in one 
year of 115 per cent., and New Haven 
County of 141 per cent.” 

Now, such are the facts, or a part of 
them, in relation to Connecticut under 
prohibition. Dr. Bacon cannot cite a 
single fact on the other side from any 
respectable quarter. Facts of the same 
general character may be cited from every 
state where prohibition is in force and has 
been executed, or where it has been in force; 
and no facts can be cited on respectable 
authority from any quarter to shew that 
the suppression of drinking-houses and 
tippling-shops has been productive at any 
time of any other than the most salutary 
results to every public and private interest. 

PorTLAND, Mr. 
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DANIEL WEBSTER AT HOME.—LAFAY- 
ETTE AT THE THEATER. 


BY THE HON, JOSIAH QUINCY. 





THERE was never a more brilliant and 
interesting private party given in Boston 
than the reception by Mr. and Mrs. Daniel 
Webster, on the evening of the memorable 
17th of June, 1825. Col. Israel Thorndike, 
the neighbor of Mr. Webster, had caused a 
passage to be cut through the brick walls 
which separated their houses. This doubled 
the accommodation for guests, by connect- 
ing another handsome establishment with 
that of the host of the evening. Summer 
Street was as light as day, the houses were 
brilliantly illuminated, and a fine band was 
stationed a few yards from Mr. Webster's 
door. The rooms were filled with strangers 
from all parts of the country. I can‘notice 
only those few persons with whom I hap- 
pened to converse or had special reason to 
mark. 

First, there were Mr. and Mrs. Webster, 
who received the compliments of the hour 
with great dignity and simplicity. Of the 
lady, the journal before me declares that 
‘‘she seemed highly to enjoy the success 
and distinction of her husband; but showed 
not the slightest symptom of vanity or ela- 
tion.” Indeed, among the most interesting 
spectacles of the evening was the unassum- 
ing serenity of the hosts in the midst of all 
the honor and congratulations which sur- 
rounded them. In alluding to the scene of 
the morning, Mr. Webster said: ‘‘I never 
desire to behold again the awful spectacle 
of so many human faces all turned toward 
me. AsI looked at them, a strange idea 
came into my mind. I thought of what 
Effie Deans said, in contemplating her exe- 
cution, that there would be ‘seas of faces’ 
looking up at her. There was, indeed, a 
sea of faces before me at that moment.” 

Col. Thorndike occupied the somewhat 
peculiar position of guest in his own house. 
He was a fine-looking person, reputed to be 
the richest man in New England, and in 
this capacity was the object of much inter- 
est and attention. He was a great ship- 
owner, and everything he touched seemed 
to succeed. In Beverly, his native town, 
there had grown up a sort of proverb about 
him, to the effect that if Thorndike were to 
send out a pebble on a shingle it would 
come back a dollar. Yet, like all success- 
ful men, he had met reverses; and I re- 
member once hearing him exclaim, with 
some bitterness: ‘‘If I had taken every 
ship I owned, brought them into Boston 
harbor, and burned them without insur- 
ance, I should be worth $100,000 more 
than Iam now.” This gentleman had mar- 
ried Miss Dana, of Marblehead—a lady 
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whom my father considered one of the 
finest women he had ever met. I well re- 
member the words in which he congratu- 
lated Col. Thorndike upon his engagement: 
**Let me tell you, sir, that you have made 
the very best bargain you have touched 
yet!” Wealth was quite as attractive in 
those days as it is at present, and it was 
deemed a happy circumstance that the 
intellect of the community in one of these 
adjoining houses should be backed by its 
purse in the other. 

Among the interesting strangers with 
whom I conversed at Mr. Webster’s party 
was Dr. 8. L. Mitchell, of New York. He 
was a man of great learning, though of 
some eccentricity, and deserves the column 
of the ‘“‘ American Cyclopedia” which is 
devoted to his commemoration. He was 
then prominently before the public on ac- 
count of an appeal which had been made to 
him to decide whether a whale was a fish. 
So far asI remember the case, some one 
had contracted to deliver a large amount of 
fish-oil, and had offered whale oil in fulfill- 
ment of his contract. This the other parties 
to the bargain refused to accept, on the 
ground that the whale was no fish, but an 
animal. How the matter was decided, I 
have no recollection; but Dr. Mitchell had 
been appealed to as the best expert to be 
found. The Doctor expressed his delight 
with Boston in no measured terms. Indeed, 
he rolled off a quotation from ‘‘ Pope’s 
Homer” in praise of the city, which was so 
very flattering that I shall not set it down. 
It did well enough to introduce a conversa- 
tion, which he made very agreeable. 

Literary celebrity was purchased in those 
Arcadian days at a much lower price than 
is at present set upon the article. I do not 
remember much about Mr. Hillhouse’s 
poem, called ‘‘ Hadad,” yet I shall venture 
to doubt whether it would make an author 
conspicuous if published to-day. Never- 
theless, Mr. Hillhouse, the distinguished 
American poet, was pointed out as among 
the largest lions of the evening. I read 
very good verses every evening, in the Bos- 
ton Transcript, which would have crowned 
their authors with unfading laurels if they 
had only brought them to market fifty years 
earlier. Mr. Hillhouse was a man of great 
gentleness and refinement, and I afterward 
enjoyed his society as a visitor in our 
family-circlé. On the present occasion, 
however, I found more attraetion in the 
person of a lady of his party. This was a 
sister of Mrs. Hillbouse (Miss Lawrence), a 
reigning belle of New York. With this 
lady I had a pleasant chat, and, as a social 
philosopher of three-and-twenty, was inter- 
ested in comparing the taste of the two 
cities in the matter of feminine fascinations. 
There was another lady to whem I was pre- 
sented—a tall young person,of about thirty, 
of pleasing countenance, and wearing her 
hair cut short to the head. This was fa- 
mous Fanny Wright, who had just returned 
to America, with all the glory of having 
written a book about us. She was destined 
to be still better known, at a later date, as 
the promulgator of unpopular theories and 
as the first of practical Abolitionists. The 
colony of emancipated slaves which she es- 
tablished on lands purchased in Tennessee 
was one of those failures which are better 
than many things which the world calls 


successful. 
I do not speak of Lafayette and the 


survivors of the Revolution, who were, 
of course, at Mr. Webster’s party and were 
prominent as the real heroes of the day. 
Among these survivors was Col. Putnam, 
the son of Gen. Putnam, who was conspicu- 
ous at Bunker Hill. ‘‘ I was in the Ameri- 
can army at the time of the famous battle,” 
said this gentleman; ‘‘ but my father would 
not allow me to accompany him to Charles- 
town. He chose to leave me at Cambridge, 
to guard a Mrs. Inman, a Tory lady, who 
had placed herself under his protection.” 
The evening at Mr. Webster's was a fitting 
climax tothe exciting festival, ard those 
who had taken part in its ceremonials had 
good reason to sleep scurdly. 

The last evening reception given to Lafay- 
ette in Boston took place on Sunday, at the 
house of Mr. R. C. Derby. I have noted 
that on this occasion the General was rein. 
troduced to a lady with whom he had 
danced a minuet forty-seven years before. 
Strange to say, I failed to set down the 
lady’s name, and I now find it to be gone 





past recovery. Mr. Derby’s establishment 
was very stylish and fashionable, and the 
names of the guests, with such titles as we 
were so happy as to possess, were loudly 
proclaimed by a servant as we ascended the 
stairs. The-lady’s journal, which I have 
found so useful, mentions that the arrange- 
ment of the rooms was different from any 
she had seen before. ‘‘ The principal draw- 
ing room was large and brilliantly lighted, 
and opening from it was a suit of smaller 
apartments, some lined with paintings, 
others hung with silk, and illuminated by 
shade-lamps and lights in alabaster vases,to 
produce the effect of moonlight. These 
apartments terminated in a boudoir only 
large enough to hold two or three people. 
It was hung with light blue silk and fur- 
nished with sofas and curtains of the same 
hue. It also contained an immense mirror, 
placed so as to reflect the rest of the rooms.” 
This, then, wasthe Boston elegance of 1825. 
Whether such arrangements would be con- 
sidered effective at the present day I am 


not qualified to say. 
Boston’s farewell to Lafayette took place 


at the theater; and here again I will be so 
considerate as to throw aside my own jour- 
nal, and open that of a young girl, not out 
of her teens, to the accuracy of whose re- 
port I can bear witness. If one cannot go 
to the theater one’s self, the next best thing 
is to hear the account that a fresh young 
person will give of a rarely-permitted in- 
dulgence of this nature. And in this way I 
shall invite my readers to assist at Boston’s 
final ovation to the nation’s guest: 

“* We all went to the theater early; but as 
soon as we reached our box my brother 
left us under the care of the other gentle- 
men of our party—as, being aid to the 
governor, he was obliged to go to the Marl- 
borough Hotel to join his suite. We ladies 
seated ourselves in the front of the box, 
and began to look around at the decorations 
of the house. The pit and lower rows of 
boxes were already quite full, and the re- 
maining space was filling up very fast. 
From the middle of the ceiling over the pit 
was suspended an immense gilt eagle, with 
its wings spread, and from this emblem 
diverged flags and streamers to all parts of 
the house. Round the gallery, in illum- 
inated letters, were the names of all the 
states, and beneath the boxes those of all 
the governors. Over the General’s box 
were the letters G L F, of immense size 
and appropriately decorated. Two boxes 
had been thrown into one for the reception 
of Lafayette and his suite. They were 
lined with green baise and decorated with 
flags, evergreens, and artificial flowers. The 
play-bills were printed on white satin. Our 
box was No 3, next to the General’s, and 
was also lined with green baise, out of com- 
pliment to the mayor. Lafayette being at 
a public dinner, the play (‘Charles the 
Second’) began before his arrival. In the 
midst of the second scene the governor and 
his aids entered the General’s box. Out of 
compliment to the governor, the audience 
arose and clapped long and loud. Soon 
after they had resumed their seats a loud 
shout from the crowd outside announced 
that Gen. Lafayette was at the door. Pres- 
ently the managers (who had received La- 
fayette at the entrance of the theater), pre- 
ceded by men in costume, bearing lighted 
tapers in their hands, came through the 
lobby, ushering in their guest. He was 
followed by the mayor, Mr. Lloyd, and 
several other gentlemen; but George Wash- 
ington Lafayette and M. Levasseur did not 
appear, as they were preparing for their 
departure. As soon as Lafayette entered 
the box, every one rose, and three cheers 
were given, which were absolutely deafen- 
ing. They were accompanied by clapping 
of hands, stamping of feet, and beating of 
canes, while the orchestra burst into ‘ La- 
fayette’s March.’ The General reached the 
front of the box, bowed, laid his hand on 
his heart, and repeated several times ‘I am 
very much obliged to you, gentlemen,’ and 
this caused renewed clapping and vocifera- 
tion. At last the cry ‘Down! down!’ re- 
echoed through the house; and when all 
were reseated the play went on. Mrs. 
Henry, who was more beautiful than ever, 
was upon the stage when the General en- 
tered. The first play was admirably acted. 
When it was over, all stood up, as usual, to 
refresh. Lafayette shook hands with my 
mother, and expressed his pleasure in see 
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ing her so near him. When the curtain 
rose again, a new drop-scene appeared. It 
represented the tomb of Washington, with 
divers emblematical trophies. The effect 
was very fine. Mrs. Powell then appeared, 
attired as the Goddess of Liberty, and re- 
cited a piece of poetry, winding up with a 
compliment to Lafayette. She appeared 
very well, indeed, and was received with 
thunders of applause. Then that scene was 
withdrawn, and a view of La Grange was 
shown. This was a great surprise, and was 
received with repeated clapping. Lafayette 
seemed much pleased, and said it was a 
good likeness of hisplace. Then Mrs. Wil- 
liamson, elegantly dressed, eame forward 
and sang very well a song in honor of La- 
fayette. Of course, this was received with 
more applause, and the lady retired amid 
shouts of satisfaction. The after-piece, 
‘Simpson & Co.,’ now began. Finn and 
Mrs. Henry again acted admirably. I never 
thought of Finn, but only of ‘ Bromley’; 
and Mrs. Henry looked more bewitching 
than I ever saw her. All the actors had 
new dresses for the occasion,and everything 
went off as well as possible. When the cur- 
tain dropped, Lafayette rose; and verily I 
thought the walls would have fallen, from 
the noise that ensued. As it was Lafayette’s 
last appearance in Boston, every bow from 
him was received with fresh cheering. At 
length he turned from the atidience, shook 
hands for the last time with the ladies of 
our party, and declared that he should ex- 
pect to see us allin Fravce. Then he left 
the box, followed by the whole house; who, 
meeting him at the door, gave him loud 
cheers as he drove off, We waited some 
time forthe crowd to disperse, and then 
walked home. This evening, I think, must 
bear the palm, from the novelty and excite- 
ment of the scene.” 

I cannot suppose that the words I have 
quoted will give this scene to the reader as 
vividly as they reproduce it to me. The 
dead and forgotten worthies of old Boston, 
full of life and enthusiasm,are again crowd- 
ing the theater. Those who clan to have 
taken their places are to me the phantoms, 

WOLLAasToN, Mass. 














EIGHTEEN. 





BY SUSAN COOLIDGE. 





Ox! grown a dim and fairy shade, 
Dear child, who, fifteen years ago, 
Out of our arms escaped and fled, 
With swift, white feet, as if afraid, 
To hide beneath the grass, the snow, 
That sunny little head, 


This is your birthday! Fair, so fair! 
And grown to gracious maiden-hight 
And versed in heavenly lore and way, 
White-vested as the angels are 
Mid very light of very light, 
Somehow, somewhere you keep the day, 


With those new friends—whom “new” we 
call, 
But who are dearer now than we 
And better known by face and name ; 
And so they smile and say: ‘‘ How tall 
The cbild becomes, how radiaut—she 
Who was so little when she cawe.”’ 


Darling, we count your eighteen years— 
Fifteen in Heaven, on earth but three — 
And try to shape you grown aid wise. 
But all is vain ; there still appears 
Only the child you used to be— 
Our baby with the violet eyes. 





“FORBID HIM NOT.” 





BY THE REY. CHARLES F, THWING. 





To THE Epiror oF THE INDEPENDENT: 
Wirds the trend of the reasoning of your 
editorial of the above title (INDEPENDENT, 
September 16th) I cordially agree. With 
the facts presented as a basis of judgment, 
and with other facts regarding the candidate 
which have been known to me for three 
years, I believe, with you, he would not 
have been refused ordination in ‘‘New 
York, or Hartford, or Springfield, or 
Worcester, or Boston,” or even on Andover 
Hill He would, I am assured, have 
assented to the following positions on the 
relation of the human mind to the Bible. 
These positions, though they may be appar- 
ently rationalizing, have received the appro- 
bation of one who was once charged with 
heterodoxy, but who has outlived such 
charges—Professor Park. Was it not for 





THE INDEPENDENT. 


refusing to hold such views as are indicated 
below that the candidate was forbidden? 

Reason determines what is a revelation. 
—She tries the spirits to discover whether 
they be human or divine. Why do you 
not believe the Koran has divine authority? 
Why does Luther call the Epistle of James 
“‘an epistle of straw”? Why does he with- 
draw the words, two years after their utter- 
ance? Why do you receive it as genuine and 
authentic? Why does the best scholarship 
exclude from the sacred page the ready- 
made proof-text of the Trinity: ‘ There 
are three that bear record”? Reason 
weighs the evidence, and pronounces her 
decision regarding the truth and genuine- 
ness of a revelation. The decision may be 
fallible, but the case cannot be carried up 
toa higher court. No higher court sits. 
The Scripture is, as Cardinal Newman says, 
‘‘an authoritative teaching which bears 
witness to itself."* But that which de- 
cides the teaching is authoritative; that 
which judges the witness is true is the 
reason, 

Reason, again, interprets the revelation.— 
> She provides the principles upon which in- 
terpretation proceeds. She subjects the 
Bible, with greater severity than any other 
volume, to the most exact tests of truth. 
She determines what is literal, what figura- 
tive, in biblical language. The Scripture 
calls God a rock; it also calls him a spirit. 
Reason reconciles its apparent contradic- 
tions. Christ it addresses as man, and also 
as God. Reason adjusts its seeming dis- 
crepancies. To God it attributes jealousy 
and fury. Reason determines how far such 
passions may dwell in the Divine Mind. If, 
slightly to change Locke’s figure, Revelation 
is the telescope which brings hidden truths 
into the field of vision, Reason is the eye 
that perceives these truths and calculates 
their relations. She is the interpreter to 
whom exegete and theologian alike bow. 

Reason once more demands that the revela- 
tion be super-rational above herself.—lf a 
revelation communicates only those truths 
which Reason alone can discover, its aim is 
not gained. Reason requires, remarks 
Lessing, to find in revelation reasons which 
exceed itself. Revelation pilots Reason 
through oceans which are otherwise closed 
against her, or on which, if she entered 
them, she would saffer shipwreck. Un- 
aided, she could not discover the truth of 
the Trinity. Unenlightened by Divine 
Knowledge, she could not find a sufficient 
atonement for sin. Uninstructed by a 
Divine Teacher, her God is either the un- 
known of the Greek, the unknown and the 
unknowable of Herbert Spencer, or the 
wood-and stone idol of heathen superstition. 

Yet, though the revelation be super- 
rational, reason demands that it be not anti- 
rational, opposed to her teaching. She brooks 
no contradiction of her fundamental laws. 
Omnipotence cannot change the axioms of 
mathematics; so no revelation can make a 
statement credible which opposes the funda- 
mental principles of belief. The laws of 
thought stand and will forever stand 
independent of revealed truth. These laws 
are ultimate principles, on which all reason- 
ing depends, and whatever contradicts them 
is by the contradiction proved to be false. 
The intuitions can be neither established 
nor overthrown by revelation. No event 
occurs Without a cause, the testimony of 
the senses is correct, the decisions of a well- 
informed conscience must be right are 
truths which shine with a light stronger 
than the light of revelation For they are 
truths which are deposited in the depths of 
man’s consciousness, which are ‘‘part and 
parcel” of his mental being; but the truths 
of revelation lie outside the mind and 
are revealed toit. Intuitive truths are the 
foundation upon which the temple of 
revealed truth is reared. If revelation 
affirms that hate is right and love wrong, 
the revelation is by the assertion 
proved to be unworthy of belief. 
“If the gods do anything shame- 
ful, they are not gods,” sings Euripides. 
Thus Reason speaks: If any revelation con- 
tradicts me, it is not a revelation of truth. 
If the doctrine of the Trinity, if the doc- 
trine of the Atonement, if any doctrine of 
the Christian system is in antagonism to the 
reason, as reason is furnished with the 
most exact knowledge, that doctrine must 
be wiped out. 





*” Grammar of Assent,” 863, 





Do not these positions express that ‘‘ true 
rationalism” to which every Christian 
thinker who believes in the integrity of the 
human reason must assent? 

CaMBRIDGE, Mass., Sept. 21st, 1880. 





AMERICAN EYES IN GERMANY. 
BY HARRIOT EATON STANTON. 





UNACCUSTOMED eyes are very good eyes 
through which to see a country other than 
your own. They distinguish differences, 
rather than resemblances. 

Probably the first thing that will impress 
an American when, after a long sea-voy- 
age, he lands in Germany will be the in- 
tense green of the foliage. The color of 
the grass and leaves has a strong yellow 
tinge, which, though intensifying the effect, 
gives the appearance of delicacy. Really, 
you can scarce help feeling somewhat sorry 
for these German trees, they seem 80 
strained and overwrought, much as if they 
had been reared in hot-beds. 

Next in order of oddity are the wind- 
mills. They rise like great mushrooms all 
over the flac sand-plains ef Northern Ger- 
many, and, with their sails turning slowly 
in the breeze, they form no poor epitome of 
German life. The old mill is easy-going 
and circumspect, conservative; revolving, 
as its ancestors before it have done, this 
many a hundred years; ever allowing cir- 
cumstances to mold it, rather than mold 
circumstances. And gathered round this 
monument to German conservatism are the 
picturesque villagers. It is a pretty sight, 
to see the broad and somber wings of an an- 
cient windmill as a center-piece, contrast- 
ing with the vivid green of the trees and 
the red-tiled roofs of the houses. As the 
sound republican looks at the attractive 
picture, it typifies to him this German na- 
tion—a nation full of youth and life, ener- 
gy and providence, but curbed by the slow 
movement of conservative monarchy. 

A ride through Central Germany is by no 
means an exciting experience. No one but 
a citizen of Illinois can form a conception 
of its billiard-table aspect. But, unlike 
our Western farms, the land is cultivated 
in narrow strips. You see no immense 
fields of grain, and so the landscape is less 
monotonous. However, to counterbalance 
this variety, every tree and shrub is trimmed 
and pruned to one persistent measure. In 
any one clump no botanical specimen is 
allowed to be taller than its neighbor. The 
free American heart cries out for individu- 
ality, and fears lest Bismarck may be pon- 
dering a law to compel men to grow to pat- 
tern. And, in truth, that would not cause 
so great a change in the appearance of the 
inhabitants of this empire as you may imag- 
ine. For, after all, men, as Carlyle says, 
are chiefly clothes-horses; and it makes 
little difference whether your horse be long 
or short, if it be hung with similar gar- 
ments. Then let Bismarck pass his law. 
It will make no difference; for already he 
has every third man in a uniform as fixed 
as were the laws of the Medes and Persians. 
In America the gay young belles say, with 
an emphasis of intense longing: ‘‘ Oh! the 
military.” Come io Germany, and ‘‘Ob! 
the military” will be given with a groan. 
You cannot move without seeing a soldier. 
The streets of a German town seem to 
bristle with bayonets. - 

Besides all this unbounded military cos- 
tumery, there is an unlimited supply of uni- 
form among other officials. Every em- 
ployé of the Government is encased in 
striking and usually equally unbecoming 
livery. Then all street-car officials, hotel 
porters, cabmen, and so on ad infinitum 
have their distinctive gear. The man in 
citizen’s clothes is the exception. One need 
be in Germany but a day to discover the 
secret of the immense emigration to Amer- 
ica. A man, after all is said, desires to be 
an individual, and not swathed in certain 
striped clothes, labeled with a number, 
and compelled to march against a certain 
swathed numeral from another nation, and 
try to blow him or be blown by him into 
eternity. The peasants of Germany begin 
to feel restive under the burdens of their 
immense standing armies. Efforts are 
being made to stop the emigration. Every 
day some leading paper contains well- 
worded blows aimed at America. But the 
press may declaim against the soil, climate, 
institutions of the young Republic til] the 





crack of doom; yet to that land the German 
peasant will go. 

The real thing to be wondered at is that 
the women of Germany have not raised 
their voices against the military armaments, 
for the severest trials of the whole system 
fall upon their shoulders. A distinguished 
German political economist, in answer to 
the comments of an American upon the 
condition of German women, said: ‘ You 
may be right in saying that women ought 
not to work so hard; but German women 
must work or starve.” Yes, and so it is, 
and will be until hundreds of thousands of 
men are freed from their uniforms and 
allowed to perform useful labor. Now 
you see everywhere women doing the work 
that in the United States is deputed to men, 
With their short, coarse blue skirts, bare- 
footed, and generally with uncovered head, 
they are to be seen in every field, weeding, 
hoeing, and spading. In the towns you will 
find them stooping uader the heavy wooden 
yokes by which are carried milk and water- 
cans, Here is found a peasant bearing an 
immense basket on her head; there, one 
bending under a huge pack. It is an every- 
day sight to see a woman and a dog, in 
pleasant companionship, drawing together 
a cart through the streets; and it is a thing 
not unheard of for the husband of this toil- 
ing woman to be seated at his ease in this 
small wagon. But then ‘‘the women must 
work or starve.” And even in the upper 
classes there is not that chivalry that we 
find among men in America. German 
women scarce know what homage is. They 
do not feel that any isdueto them. An 
American lady, in traveling from Berlin to 
Dresden, happened tobe in a compartment 
into which was ushered a family belonging 
to the upper class of Germans. 8) e noticed 
that the wife and daughters carried all the 
wraps and bags and waited most dutifully 
upon paterfamilias. When she got into 
conversation with the mother of the family, 
she remarked upon the fact that this struck 
an American as very odd. Imagine her 
surprise at the good lady’s replying: ‘‘ Why, 
madame, we cannot do too much for that 
man. You must know he is the father of 
nine children.” 

But, even when remembering all the 
faults of the Fatherland, an American can 
scarce help pitying the emigrants when he 
sees the pretty, home-like houses they give 
up for the miserable shanties that await 
them in the West. In Middle and South- 
ern Germany the isolated farm-house is the 
exception. Here the traveler is seldom, if 
ever, oppressed with the utter desolation, 
the grinding lowliness of peasant farm-life. 
The owners of adjoining farms build their 
houses in a group, and then go off to culti- 

vate their outlying land. Some work-days 
may thus be lost; but many a social eve- 
ping is gained. Then the home in itself is 
far pleasanter than our ordinary farm- 
house. The buildings, with their tiled or 
thatched roofs, are picturesque, and they 
always have an appearance of cleanliness 
and thrift. Every window—this is charac- 
teristic of all German homes, high and 
low—is neathy curtained and decorated 
witb plants and flowers. The little door- 
yards are nicely, if not tastefully, laid out 
and planted. A German front yard is a 
miracle. It is exqisitely neat and is fresh 
and cozy; but to the extreme—Dutchy, as 
we would say. Be it but ten feet square, it 
is laid out in many precise little plots, and 
filled to overflowing with well-trimmed and 
various gaudy flowers, has a quaint orna- 
ment or two, and then a silver ball usually 
beams its effulgence upon the whole from 
its lofty pedestal. The striking contrast 
that the unkempt Western farm-house and 
garden forms with all this none but those 
who have seen both can realize. But, 
though the emigrants may miss their pretty 
homes, they will find the New World far 
ahead of the Old in many particulars. The 
German railroads and railroad system are 
mere child’s play beside those of the United 
States. The roads are so rough and the 
cars so light that you are actually bruised 
and utterly exhausted after a few hours’ 
travel. Night travel is intolerable; for on 
very few roads do they have sleeping-cars, 
and when they do you heartily wish you 
had not taken one. And day travel in these 
unconnected compartment-cars of Europe is 
by no means a pleasant experience. In 
warm weather there is no way of ventilating, 

















Then the flimsy silk curtain (there are no 
blinds) flaps about on your book and falls 
to tickling your ear. In desperation, you 
draw it aside, fasten it securely, and with 
Christian resignation allow dust, cinders, 
and sun to pour in upon you. 

But there is no evi) without its admix- 
ture of good. By your discomfort you gain 
here and there, even in this barren region, 
glimpses of pretty landscape, and have also 
the novelty of seeing the odd little guards 
that are stationed along the railroad. At 
equal distances there are guard-houses, in 
which live the men who have the oversight 
of a certain division of the track. The signals 
are not given by flagmen, as with us; but 
as the train nears one of these houses a man 
in uniform marches out, carrying a large 
wand, shaped somewhat like a musket, and 
with this he shoulders arms and stands 
stiff and motionless till the cars have passed. 
He is so solemn and grave, and so like a 
wooden toy soldier that he makes a most 
lauchable spectacle. 

There is one other thing peculiar to the 
railiouds of the German Empire. In other 
parts of Europe there are only three and in 
some regions only two grades of cars. Here 
The fourth-class cars are 
used by emigrants. They have no benches, 
so their occupants are forced to stand or to 
arrange their numerous bags and bundles 
into seats. The third-class are used by peas- 
ants and poor but not proud literati. The 
s ‘cond by the first people of Germany. The 
first-class are taken, they say, by princes 
and fools. As Americans are all heirs ap- 
parent to the throne, they indulge in tiis 
extravagance. 


there are four. 


If you ever hear any one enlarging upon 
the excellence of the checking system in 
Germany, make with confidence the men- 
tal note that he has traveled but in En- 
gland. Not only are there innumerable 
harassing rules; but when, after much trial 
of patience, your luggage is checked, you 
are not sure of it, for, since they use paper 
labels, the mucilage may not be Stickwell’s, 
and, arrived at your destination, you find 
yourself called upon to prove ownership to 
your possessions. It is by no means an 
easy task, after a warm and fatiguing day 
of travel, to remember what you did put in 
that upper tray. 

A distinguished American, while spend- 
ing, not long since, a few months in En- 
well acquainted with the 
members of a certain club. Suffering with 
did not appear at the 
social gatherings for several nights. The 
first evening after his recovery, when he 


gland, became 


a severe cold, he 


appeared at the door of the club-room, one 
of his intimates, fond of twitting him on 
Americanisms, went up to him and in 
a rather sneering tone, perfectly audible to 
the whole company, said: ‘* Well, have 
you been, as they say in your country, 
sick?” ‘ No,” was the ready and equally 
audible reply. ‘I have been, as they say 
in your country, Ail.” No nation is per 
fection. We may ridicule Germany’s rail- 
roads; but her retort may contain ridicule 
of our depots. In her smallest towns there 
are large brick stations. This is 
probably due to the fact that the railroads 
are entirely under 
The 


characteristic. 


fine, 


govern nent 
waiting-rooms are 


control. 
distinctive and 
They are filled with tables, 
at which meals are served at any time. 
They look much more like restaurants than 
railroad stations. 

Then, again, German hotels deserve high 
praise. Perhaps their pleasant appearance 
is enhanced by contrast with the stuffy, 
uncomfortable railroad carriage. How- 
ever this may be, their rooms never seem 
cold and barren; for, with their papered 
walls hung with pictures, and fresh, clean 
curtains at the windows, odd little single 
beds, writing-desk, and numerous tables, 
they forma most inviting picture. But 
alas! for light. Even in the best hotels 
candles ouly are supplied for you to read 
and write by. It is said that this custom is 
preserved in order that the small item for 
“lights” which appears on each bill may 
not be lost. The explanation does not 
impossible. These foreigners are 
perfect sharks. There are men about every 
hotel who receive no wages whatsoever, de- 
pending entirely upon fees for their liveli- 
hood. One of these hangers-on will 
politely but firmly insist, when you are 
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except by opening your windows wide. | departing, on carrying your small hand-bag 


to your cab; and, if your fee does not 
satisfy him, he tells his woes to the porter, 
and you are asked to be more generous. 
You will hear, if you listen, constantly 
throughout the day in a German hotel the 
clanging of a large bell. What does it 
mean? It isa signal, given by the porter, 
that a guest is depafting, and it summons 
the waiters, bell-boys, etc. to the entrance, 
where they face the departing guest in 
bland but expectant single file. Beware! 
They sweep down upon you like crows 
upon a newly-planted cornfield, and will 
not leave a single golden kernel unless you 
have a heart of stone. 








THE EAST AND THE WEST. 


BY THE REV. F. A. NOBLE, D.D. 





Two leading thoughts, besides many 
minor ones, will be sure to suggest them- 
selves to one making the trip across these 
great states which lie along our northern 
border, even though his journey be only 
from Connecticut to Illinois. We know 
these things well enough, it may be, as 
matters of fact ; but it is only through the 
observation and intercourse of actual travel 
that we come to have what our Methodist 
brethren would ca!l a ‘ realizing sense” of 
them. 

The first is of the vastness of this country. 
From New Haven to Chicago it is, in round 
numbers, a thousand miles. Start from 
London and go south as the birds fly, and 
you have crossed the English Channel, and 
swept by Paris, and traversed the whole 
length of France, and climbed the Pyrenees, 
and pressed close up to Madrid befere your 
thousand miles are exhausted. Start from 
London and go a little west of north, and 
this same distance takes you out of England 
into Scotland, and out of Scotland, and 
sets you down amongst the remotest of the 
Orkney Isles. Take a string representing a 
thousand miles on the map of Europe, and 
put one end of it on Dresden, and then 
describe a circle, and within this you have 
Copenhagen, and London, and Paris, and 
Rome, and Jassy in Moldavia, and Domesnes, 
away up the Baltic on the Gulf of Riga. 

On the Continent a thousand miles of 
travel will be likely to conduct one across 
quite a number of national boundaries; but 
when one has spun off his thousand miles 
in reaching Chicago, he may keep right on 
westward still, and the end of the next 
thousand will bring him only to Denver, 
and he must speed on a thousand more he- 
fore he reaches the golden gates of the 
Pacific. 

Moving on north and south lines, one 
would sooner come to a halt; but, setting 
out from Cleveland and going straight 
toward the Gulf, there would still be a good 
part of the Peninsula of Florida left after 
the thousand miles had been completed. 
It is more than a thousand miles from St. 
Paul to New Orleans. It is more than a 
thousand from Vancouver's Island to San 
Diego. 

Whatever else our country is or is not, it 
is certainly a land of “magnificent dis- 
tances.” I suspect it is only a vague notion 
any of us has or can have of the immense 
physical proportions of the United States 
until the ground has actually been gone 
over. 

The second thought is of the real unity 
of these tio sections. 
a common pulse. They move under the 
same impulseg of heart and mind. 

There are certain peculiarities which may 
be called Western, as there are certain 
which are purely Eastern; but these lie on 
the surface. Deeper down, the substances 
of the life do not differ. The controlling 
notions are identical. Even in method and 
manner there is not so much unlikeness as 
is sometimes fancied. It is not the speech 
simply, but the things spoken, which testify 
to unity. In the homes, in the churches, 
in social and business circles the men and 
women of the lakeside and the seaside are 
found to be moving along in the same 
grooves, and seeking to accomplish the same 
general ends, and acknowledging allegiance 
to the same general principles. 

Every little while one sees something 
in the newspapers ebout alienations and 
jealousies, and not unfrequently intima- 
tions are made, by stump orators, in Con- 
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gress and out, that the West is going to 
withdraw from her close affiliation with the 
East. Intercourse with society fails to 
reveal any such sentiment. Estrangement 
is hardly possible. The roots of all that is 
most vital, and forceful, a®l precious in the 
West run back into the East! Life here is 
watered by streams which take their rise in 
the older states. Not many, when once 
fairly fixed in their new locations, would 
ever go back again to live. Life here is 
less restrained and conventional. Oppor- 
tunities are ampler. Work, after the first 
hard struggle of getting started is over, 
does not seem to have so much fret and 
worry in it. But the old birthplaces are 
not forgotten. These Western people cher- 
ish the recollections of their early homes 
and associates as a mother cherishes her 
children. They remember the white meet- 
ing-house, and the school-house, and the 
little cottage in the village or the farm- 
house on the hillside, hidden away among 
the apple trees, and the mountains they 
climbed, and the cool springs they drank 
from, and the streams and ponds where 
they fished, and the fields where they 
strolled and gathered buttercups and daisies, 
and the old graveyard where dear ones lie; 
and no earthly consideration would induce 
them to break or even to loosen these 
sacred bonds. 

Yet there are a few particulars in which 
it would be well if we could have a little 
more seeing eye to eye. 

For instance, there are some good Chris- 
tian mien in the East who seem never to be 
able to understand why the West needs so 
much help in building up her schools and 
churches. They read of their fertile lands; 
of great industries carried on successfully; 
of enormous crops of wheat and corn; of 
horses and cattle and sheep and hogs by 
the million brought into market; of large 
incomes from mining ventures; and they 
say at once such a community does not 
need outside aid. 

But aid is needed, and men who have 
means and are willing to be serviceable 
must not shut their eyes to the fact of this 
need. 

In the first place, in these new commun- 
ities evervthing has to be done from the 
bottom. Houses, barns, stores, mills, shops, 
school-buildings, church edifices, bridges, 
roads, fences, public halls, hospitals, gas- 
works, water-works—everything has to be 
carried up from the foundations. To open 
a farm and secure all needed stock and 
implements to work it and to rear a com- 
fortable dwelling is a severe tax on a man’s 
resources, even though he starts out with 
some money. Many have nothing to begin 
with but their two hands. To construct 
and organize a city and furnish it with such 
appointments as are requisite to health and 
good order, all inside of twenty-five years, 
will be sure to strain a large majority of the 
people to their utmost. In these beginnings 
of things Christian men have tolend a hand 
in all public enterprises. Were they to 
confine their help to the educational and 
religious objects, in which they have a 
special interest, they would very soon lose 
their hold on the community, and all their 
influence for good would be gone. If ev- 
erything else was done, these good men and 
women could devote all their energies to 
the work of churches and schools. But 
the embarrassment is that everything else is 
not done, and all sorts of things have to be 
undertaken and pushed at once. It is esti- 
mated that more than a million of people 
will croas the Mississippi within this pres- 
ent twelve-month in search of new homes. 
These men and women will go into regions 
where, at best, littie is yet done. For them- 
selves nothing is done Is it not clear 
they will have no surplus for a long time 
for educational and religious institutions? 

In the second place,a large part of the 
profits of Western industries is drained off 
annually into the East. The bonds and 
stocks of Western railroads are largely 
owned by Eastern capitalists. An immense 
amount of the business done in the West is 
carried on with money loaned from the 
East. The farmers are in debt, and the 
merchants are in debt, and a great many of 
the smaller manufacturers are in debt to the 
money-men of the richer states. There are 
rich men in the West, and in a little while 
there will be a great monr of them; but 
the tribute that goes Exst every year, in the 
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shape of dividends and interest, is very 
large. This is to be taken into account. It 
is also to be remembered that a great man; 
of the rich men of the West are not Chris- 
tian men. They are not interesied in the 
building up of their needed schools and 
churches. 

But, if there are some good men in the 
East who do not understand this fully, 
there are also some good men in the West 
who do not seem to realize how intense is 
the interest of large numbers in New En- 
gland, for example, in the intellectual and 
moral and spiritual welfare of these wide 
Western regions, and what economies they 
are practicing and what sacrifices they are 
ready to make in order to lay the foundations 
of these new states deep and broad in the truth 
asitisin Jesus. I talked with a man, only a 
little while before leaving New Haven, who 
said he felt that he must turn his back on 
a great many things which have merit, and 
which really appeal both to his judgment 
and sympathy, in order that he might be 
free to do his utmost to make the West 
Christian. There are many of whom this 
man is the type. It would be an impressive 
illustration of the power which Christ ex- 
ercises over hearts if we could only know 
how many there are away there among the 
hills of New Hampshire and Vermont and 
Massachusetts who are actually denying 
themselves of many things they would like, 
so as to have a little more to give for the 
planting of churches and the founding of 
schools in Iowa and Nebraska and Kansas, 
It would have a wholesome influence on 
any who are disposed to find fault because 
more is not done by the East for the West, 
and also on any who may be given to ex- 
travagances in their living, to keep the 
thought of these sacrifices constantly in 
mind. 

But these differences are not vital. The 
central currents of life in the East and in 
the West set in the same direction. Weare 
one; and we must think together and work 
together to make this nation true to God. 

CHICAGO, YL. 


THE MISSION OF PRESBYTERIAN- 
ISM. 


A SERMON, 
BY WM. M. PAXTON, D.D. 








(DELIVERED AT THE OPENING OF THE COUNCIL OF THE 
ALLIANCE OF THE REFORMED CHURCHES, AT PHILA- 
DELPHIA, SEPTEMBER 23D, 1880.] 


“AndIsay unto you, That many shall come from 
the East and the West, and shall sit down with Abra- 
ham and Isaac and Jacob in the Kingdom of Heaven.” 
—Matthew viii, 2. 

Tne centurion who drew the utterance from 
our Lord had certainly exhibited an extrzor- 
dinary faith. Others before had believed that 
Jesus could heal by contact with the dis- 
eased persons ; but here was one who believed 
that he could heal at a distance. ‘I am not 
worthy,” said he, “that thou shouldst come 
under my roof; but speak the word only and 
my servant shall be healed.” He not only 
states his confidence, but explains the mental 
process by which he reached this conviction. 
He was a man in authority—a centurion, hav- 
ing soldiers under him. They went and came 
at his bidding. In the same manner he believed 
that Jesus was in a position of authority over 
the forces of Nature. All the powers of the 
universe were subject to his command. Here 
was a sublime faith, exhibiting itself suddenly 
in an unexpected quarter by a heathen man. 
Our Lord expresses his surprise: “‘I have not 
found so great faith, no, not in Israel.” It 
might have been expected that the Israelites, 
who had been familiar with wonders, would 
believe : but here was a heathen whose faith 

was without a precedent. Our Lord points the 
attention of his disciples to it, and tells them 
that this is an illustration in a single example 
of what shall take place in the future on a large 
scale ; that this one Gentile, coming with such 
an extraordinary faith, is only the first fruit of 
a future harvest, when “‘ they shail come from 
the North and the South and the East and the 
West to sit down with Abraham and Isaac and 
Jacob in the Kingdom of God.” 

May I not turn to you, brethren and Chris- 
tian friends, and say, This day is this Scripture 
fulfilled before our eyes? Who are these, and 
whence come they? They are Gentile believ- 
ers in the Kingship of Christ over the forces of 
the Universe ; in his power to convert and heal 
this world by his word. They are the men of 





whom this Centurion was the prototype. And 
whence come they? ‘ From the North and the 
South and from the East and the West’’; from 
many nations, speaking many languages. They 
are the representatives of thousands and tens 
of thousands of whom the Centurion was the 
first fruit. They represent not simply churches, 
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or presbyteries, or synods; but great denomina- 
tions, many Presbyterian bodies, scattered over 
the wide world. They are the mrpeoBirepor 
from the ends of the earth. They take their 
place in this Council of the Kingdom as repre- 
sentatives of a great spiritual host, just as 
Abraham and Isaac and Jacob were representa- 
tive chieftains of the Jewish nation. And 
what is this gathering here bat the first fruits 
of the finished harvest, when God shall call his 
sons from afar and his daughters from the 
ends of the earth ? 

But this text seems to suggest that there is 

an order and meaning in this gathering. Our 
Lord sent out his disciples from Jerusalem. 
**Go ye into all the world and preach the Gos- 
pel to every creature.” It was a command to 
disperse to every nation. But here they are 
gathering ; coming together from every clime. 
The great commentator, Bengel, supposes that 
the points of the compass are here mentioned 
in the exact geographical and bistorical order 
in which the Gopsel went out into the world. 
It started in Syria in the East, traveled west- 
ward through Asia Minor and along the shores 
of the Mediterranean, then northward to the 
Scandinavian nations, then southward to 
Africa, and then westward to America and the 
Islands of the Pacific. ° 

This gathering is inthe same order—from 
the East, the North, the South, to the West. 
They started at the rising sun; they gather to- 
ward the setting sun. They started at Jerusa- 
lem. We gather now in this Jerusalem—this 
great center of Christian civilization in the 
ends of the earth—in this asylum which 
the hand of Providence has opened for the op- 
pressed and persecuted from every land, in the 
midst of a nation composed of the broken 
fragments of Zion from many a clime. 

But what means this world-wide assemblage? 
The command of the Master dispersed his dis- 
ciples. What means this gathering again? 
They come as the representatives of the 
churches formed and of the souls saved by 
those who went to the four corners of the 
earth. They come together to look into each 
other’s faces, to clasp hands in a goodly fel- 
lowship, and to tell of the work that has been 
done, of the success that has been achieved, 
They come to report that ‘‘ the Gospel is being 
preached to all nations”; that it is, indeed, 
‘*the power of God unto salvation to every one 
that believeth.” They tell, indeed, of labor, 
of hardship, of enmity, of opposition, of strug- 
gle, of enemies who cry “failure ’’; but, de- 
spite all this, they tell of success—success along 
the whole line where the battle has been fairly 
joined. They come to tell us that the work of 
Christian missi isa , and that this 
day the decree stands firmer than it ever stood. 
“‘T will give thee the heathen for thine inher- 
itance and the uttermost parts of the earth for 
thy possession.”? They tell that Christ in the 
presence and influence of his truth is a power 
which, like gravitation, belts the world ; that 
at this very hour his Gospel is the grandest, 
mightiest power that this world has ever seen. 
In a word, they come to tell that all over the 
earth the name of Jesus is above every name. 

But this gathering has a meaning far deeper 
than this. We assemble not only to open our 
hearts to each otherin the most affectionate 
sympathies ; but we have come together to de- 
liberate. The work is a success; but the field 
isthe world. Vast tracts are still lying in 
wickedness. The empire of sin is deep-rooted 
and inveterate. The enemy is organizing pow- 
erful forces. We are, perhaps, upon the eve 
of a great and momentous contest in every 
land. And in this crisis we assemble to con- 
sider how this whole world is to be conquered 
for Christ. 

We do not assemble in any spirit of narrow 
denominationalism, nor do we claim this great 
work as ours alone. We recognize all the 
Evangelical branches of the great Protestant 
Church as fellow-laborers in the same mission ; 
we open to them our hearts and pledge them 
our fellowship and fidelity as we stand shoul- 
der to shoulder in the great conflict. 

Still,it must be remembered that we are 
Presbyterians, and that this is a Presbyterian 
Council inviting a representation of delegates 
from all the branches of the great family of 
the Reformed Churches holding to the Presby- 
terian polity and doctrine. 

These Churches have been raised up by Di- 
vine Providence to doa peculiar work. They 
have a record of labor, struggle, victory, and 
blessing, which is written in the history of al- 
most every land. With this record, peculiar 
and distinctive in the past, and with the 
trophies of before our eyes and the 
tokens of blessing in the memory of the 
world, we assemble in this crisis to ask : What 
is our mission now? How shall we do our 
part in conquering the world for Christ ? 

Our future must link itself with the past. 
If Divine Providence has shaped our work and 
given us characteristics of usefulness and effi- 
ciency in the past, then our advance must be 
in the same line and our progress an increase 
in consecration and action. The first thing, 
therefore, is to understand ourselves, 











What has been our work? What are our 
characteristics? What is the image and super- 
scription which Divine Providence has stamped 


upon us? In one word, what has been our 


mission in the past? What should be our mis- 
sion in the future? 

In looking back, it strikes us : 

First. That one prominent characteristic of the 
great family of Presbyterian Churches is loyalty 
to the person of Jesus Christ. This is the center 
from which all our theology starts, the founda- 
tion from which we draw all our inspiration. 
We do not claim this as a distinction peculiar 
to ourselves; but we point to it as a character- 
istic that needs to be emphasized. Jesus 
Christ stands out before us as a great histor- 
ical character. It is a simple fact that he is 
the greatest personage in the world’s history, 
the mightiest force in the world’s action, the 
grandest influence in its civilization. Hence, 
the inquiry, Who is he ? is the question that is 
back of all other questions. The answer to 
this, by each individual, determines his own 
personal experiences and character. The an- 
swer to this by a church or denomination of 
Christians determines the value of religion 
which it teaches and the measure and charac- 
ter of its efficiency in the world. 

If you give the Arian or Socinian answer, 
which denies his divinity, even though it ac- 
credits him as the highest of created beings 
or as a divinely endowed man, you have a 
religion which leaves man in a state of sin 
without a Redeemer, under a consciousness of 
guilt without an atonement, and with no in- 
centive but that of a pure humanitarianism to 
raise him to something higher and better. 

If you take the Gnostic answer, which denies 
his humanity, or the Appollinarian answer, 
which denies him a rational spirit, the place of 
human intelligence being supplied in him by 
the eternal Logos, then you have a religion 
which brings us in contact with the divine 
without a single element of human comfort or 
consolation. We have no “daysman”’ to 
represent our nature in any form of mediation 
between God and man; no form of humanity 
to bear the burden of our guilt ; no brother or 
friend to open to us a heart of sympathy or to 
soothe the bitterness of human woe. 

Or if, advancing to later times, you take the 
answer of Schleiermacher, or any of the more 
advanced theories of philosophic speculation, 
which regard Christ as the ideal man, the one 
man in whom the ideal of humanity comes to 
its fullest realization, and he the source of 
new life to others by awakening in them the 
same God fi , then you have a 
religion in which Christ is lost in humanity, 
and the glorious person of the God-man medi- 
ator is shrouded in mystery and lost to the 
view of faith. 

But if, turning from all these hidings of his 
power and glory, we take the answer of 
Nathaniel, ‘‘Thou art the Son of God; Thou 
art the King of Israel’’; or of Peter, ‘‘ Thou art 
the Christ, the Son of the Living God’’; or of 
Martha, ‘‘[ believe that Thou art Christ, the 
Son of God that should come into the world”; 
or of Thomas, ‘‘ My Lord and my God”; or of 
Paul, “In him dwells all the fullness of the 
Godhead bodily’; or of John, ‘‘And the 
Word was made flesh and dwelt among us (and 
we beheld his glory, the glory as of the only be- 
gotten of the Father), full of grace and truth’’ 
—then you have standing out before your ap- 
prehension a glorious person—God, yet man; 
very God yet very man—God and man in one 
person, that by the mysterious union of their 
two natures in one person he might reconcile 
God to man by making expiation, and man to 
God by masking intercession for him. 

This is the glorious person to whom the 
Presbyterian heart and the Presbyterian faith 
has ever been loyal. It was in the light of this 
wonderful person that Augustine interpreted 
the Scriptures and drew out that marvelous 
Christo-centric system of theology that has 
guided the Presbyterian faith and has shed its 
light of hope and peace all down the ages. 

It was this gracious person who, enshrined 
in the hearts of the Vaudois and Waldenses, 
enabled them to preserve the light of truth 
through the dark night of the Middle Ages, to 
enkindle again the torch of the Reformation. 

It was this truth, the person of Jesus Christ 
and the love of God in him, that inspired and 
guided the Reformation. It was heart loyalty 
to the person of Christ that enabled John 
Knox, as the English ambassador testified, 
“to put more life into his hearers from the 
pulpit in one hour than six hundred trumpets.” 
It is this truth that leads the van of our 
doctrinal beliefs, and all else follows in ite train. 
It has stood foremost in the confessions and 
symbols of our churches age after age, until, 
at length, it found ite simplest and most per- 
fect expression in the Westminster Catechism: 
“ The only Redeemer of God’s elect is the Lord 
Jesus Christ, who, being the eternal Son of 
God, became man, by taking to himself a true 
body and a reasonable soul, and so was and 
continued to be God and man in two distiact 
natures and one person forever.” 

Here is the person of a living Redeemer 








around whom our affections may cluster, who 
has the worth of divinity to give value to 
his sacrifice, the form of humanity to suffer 
the law penalty which humanity has incurred, 
a wealth of love to challenge our affection, 
and a motive to service which binds us to him 
with the bands of a man and cords of love. 
Such is the religion that a proper apprehen- 
sion of the person of Christ must ever pro- 
duce. Astalwart religion, that grasps by faith 
the arm of u mighty Redeemer; a strong love, 
that holds him in a steadfast embrace; a 
warmth of devotion, that counts al] things as 
loss for Christ; and a courage that smiles at 
the stake and triumphs in a martyr’s victory. 
Obscure the glory of that person and the 
Church sinks into imbecility. 

Be assured that no church can ever bear an 
effectual part in the conquest of the world but 
a church that is loyal to the person of Jesus 
Christ. 

Second. A second distinction of our Presbyte- 
rian Churches in the past is their character as 
witness-bearers. We should certainly fail to 
understand ourselves or to appreciate our 
mission in the future if we should let this fact 
drop from our memories or fail of its realiza- 
tion in our consciousness as we prosecute our 
work. 

‘Ye are my witnesses, saith the Lord”’ 
(Issiah xliii, 10); ‘‘ Ye shall be witnesses unto 
me both in Jerusalem, and in all Judea, and in 
Samaria, and unto the uttermost parts of the 
earth’ (i, 8). These and similar Scriptures 
seem from the beginning to have taken a deep 
hold upon the Presbyterian heart and to have 
come to a vivid realization in the experience 
of the whole Church. Accordingly, the long 
line of our past history is strewn with testi- 
monies, confessions, and witnesses to the 
truths of God, written in symbols, delivered in 
pulpits, illustrated in glorious and illustrious 
lives, uttered amidst the flames and sealed 
with blood. Hence, as we look back, we are 
comrpassed about with a great cloud of wit- 
nesses—Paul witnessing against the Judaizing 
tendencies of the carnal heart, which after- 
ward effloresced in Romanism, and against a 
philosophy, falsely so called, which has only 
now reached its ultimate evolution; Augus- 
tine witnessing for the sovereignty of God and 
the doctrines of grace when the Pelagian her- 
esy threatened to pale their glory; the Wal- 
denses witnessing, midst sword and flame, for 
freedom of thought and the right of private 
judgment, and for the precious doctrines of 
the Cross, when the light of these truths was 
almost extinguished by the overlaying of vain 
traditions and the smothering accretions of 
Romish superstition. Then, again, we have 
the witnesses of the great family of the Pres- 
byterian churches of the Reformation to 
the absolute sovereignty of the Bible, 
to its immediate and plenary inspiration, to 
its all-sufficiency and infallibility as the only 
and authoritative rule of faith and duty 
against the Romish doctrine of tradition asa 
co-ordinate rule of faith, and against the pre- 
sumptuous claim of the Papacy to be the infal- 
lible teacher of the true faith and the final 
judge of all controversies. It was this witness 
that broke the chain that bound the Scriptures 
in the cloisters of the Komish monasteries and 
opened the truth of God tothe people. Then 
come the voices of witness-bearers like the 
sound of many waters testifying to the con- 
tents of Heaven’s precious message to man. 
They witnessed to a salvation only effected 
through the blood and sacrifice of Jesus 
Christ—not by human merit, not by works of 
righteousness which we have done, not by pen- 
ance or self-sacrifice, as the priesthood taught, 
nor yet by the life of Christ asa model for 
imitation charming us to a better life and lift- 
ing us to the realization of an ideal humanity, 
as rationalism suggested then and is urging 
now; but by the efficacy of an atonement 
which expiates sin by satisfying the penalty of 
the broken law, and secures a free pardun and 
a gracious acceptance for fallen man. It was 
this effective witnessing to the love of God in 
the atonement of Jesus Christ that broke the 
fetters of spiritual despotism and produced 
the Reformation. As benighted men who had 
trembled under the idea of God as an inexor- 
able Judge lifted their eyes to the face of a 
Father in Heaven whom they felt sure loved 
them, they adored, worshiped, and believed. 
No less powerful was their witness to the doc- 
trine of justification by faith alone, and to the 
efficacy of Divine Grace in the regeneration 
and sanctification of the soul. We cannot fol- 
low in detail the long line of witnesses; but 
among all these witnesses one voice, clear and 
strong, falls upon our ears. It comes to us 
like the shout of a king. 

It is a sound that made thrones rock and 
monarohs tremble. It comes from the misty 
bills of Scotland. It is the voice of John 
Knox, witnessing to the kingship of Jesus 
Christ, that he alone is the King and Head of 
the Church. The Church is Christ’s house, 
Christ’s kingdom. He alone has the right to 
fix her institutions and appoint her ordinances. 
He alone is her Supreme Head and Goyernor. 





Hence, we can acknowledge no pope, can bow 
to no potentate ; and when a civil ruler dares 
to plant his foot within the Church to claim 
dominion over the consciences of Christ’s 
people and assert the possession of a power 
which the King of kings has not given him, it 
must bea violation of Christ’s crown rights 
and a usurpation of Christ’s prerogative. Nor 
was this a solitary voice. A longline of wit- 
nesses repeated the testimony. It was uttered 
by petitions, by remonstrances, by solemn 
leagues and covenants, in councils, in convo- 
cations, in parliaments, and proclaimed by the 
cannon’s roar upon the battle-field. It was a 
witness that disenthralled Scotland and secured 
the chartered freedom. 

As we assemble to-day, the voices of all 
these witnesses are sounding inourears. They 
recall our history. They remind us of our 
ancestry. They shame our imbecility. They 
confront us with these blood-sealed testi- 
monies of heroic devotion to Jesus Christ. 
They call us to repeat the same witness; to 
give up no principle, to surrender no truth, 
They point to the coming contest, and call us 
“to fight a good fight,’’ ‘‘to stand in the evil 
day and having done all to stand.” 

Again, we notice that a third chgracteristic of 
Presbyterianism is its catholicity. 

We do not claim to be the Catholic Church, 
nor a Catholic Church; for this at present is 
an impossibility. No Church can be catholic 
until its doctrine and polity has been preached 
and accepted throughout the whole world. 
Yet, strange to say, this appellation, Catholic, 
has been appropriated by many claimants—by 
the ancient Arians, bythe Greek Church, by 
the Roman Catholics, and even by the Dona 
tists, the most narrow and exclusive of the 
Separatists. We make no such absurd pre 
tension. We are not Catholics, but catholic. 
We are not the Catholic Church, but a part of 
the great Universal Church of Jesus Christ, 
which has many members, who bear many 
names. Our name is Presbyterian. As an- 
other has ex:ressed it, ‘‘ Christianis our name, 
Presbyterian our surname.’’ We are Presby- 
terian Christians—Christians, because we be- 
long to Christ ; Presbyterians, because we be- 
lieve that the true original Apostolic Episco- 
pacy was Presbytery. Our principles and pol- 
ity and methods of operation are all catholic, 
and may be reduced to practice with a wonder- 
ful facility under any circumstances and in 
any nationality. Our Presbyterianism, for ex- 
ample, is catholic in its idea of the Church, 

As defined in the Wéstminster Confession, 
the Church “ consists of all those throughout 
the world who profess the true religion with 
their children.”’ Here is a definition as wide as 
universality itseif. It unchurches no one, but 
comprehends the whole world of believers 
in the amplitude of its charitable embrace. 
Again, our system is also catholic in its polity. 
It is not founded, like Papacy and Prelacy, 
upon the narrow and exclusive model of the 
Jewish Temple ; but upon the free, popular, 
and catholic system of the synagogue worship. 
Its first principle is the rights of the people. 
Church power does not rest in the clergy. The 
people are not subject to popes and prelates ; 
but have a right to a substantive part in the 
government of the Church. It affirms the 
universal priesthood of believers, which makes 
them all equal; also the parity of the ministry. 
They all stand upon equal footing. Upon 
this basis of free and equal rights the ruling 
elder, the representative of the people, joins 
with the minister in all acts of judicial author- 
ity. These, then, are principles of a far reach- 
ing and catholic sweep. They are capable of 
an application to people of all classes, to every 
form of national government, and under all 
the circumstances in which human life is cast. 

Again, our Presbyterianism is catholic in the 
spirit of love with which we can co-operate with 
Evangelical Christians of every name in works 
of faith and labors of love. We have no pecu- 
liarity, no prejudice, no hobby to dig a chasm 
of separation between us and other servants of 
our common Master. Toall who love the Lord 
Jesus Christ we can open our hearte in the 
warmest affection; to all who are building the 
walls of Zion we can offer a helping hand; and 
our only contest is, who shall build the wall 
strongest and highest. We can recognize the 
ordination of the Episcopalian and the baptism 
of the Baptist. We can respond with all our 
hearts to the “‘Amen”’ of the Methodist snd 
join with our brethren in any psalmody that 
puts the crown upon the brow of Jesus. Thus 
it is that our system, whether viewed in detail 
or regarded as a whole, is catholic in all ite 
features and is capable of au expansion to the 
uttermost circumference of our humanity. 

There isa Persian fable which tells of a young © 
prince whe brought to his father a nutshell, 
which, opening with asrring. contained a little 
tent of such ingenious construction that, when 
spread in the nursery, the children could play 
under its folds; when opened in the council 
chamber, the king and his counselors could sit 
beneath its canopy ; when placed fm the court- 
yard, the family and all the servants could 
gather under its shade; when pitched upop 
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the plain where the soldiers were encamped, 
the whole army could gather within its in- 
closure. It possessed a quality of boundless 
adaptability and expansiveness. This little 
tent is the symbol of our system. It is all con- 
tained within the nut-shell of the Gospel. Open 
it in the nursery, and the parents and chil- 
dren will sit with delight beneath its folds. 
Spread it in the court-yard, and the whole 
household will assemble for morning and even- 
ing worship beneath its shadow. Open it in 
the village, and it becomes a church and the 
whole town worships under its canopy. Pitch 
it upon the plain, and a great sacramental army 
will gather under it. Send it out to the heathen 
world, and {it becomes a great pavilion that 
fills and covers the earth. 

But, in this endeavor to understand our 
mission in the past, we cannot omit to notice 
that a fourth characteristic of our Presbyterianism 
is its intimate connection with civil liberty. This 
is certainly one of our historic distinctions; 
but we have time only for a passing glance. 
Itisasimple fact that Calvinism has always 
been hated by infidels, and Presbyterianism by 
tyrants. King James I said at the Hampton 
Court Confer®nce: ‘ Ye are aiming at a Scots 
Presbytery, which agrees with monarchy as 
well as God and the Devil.” By monarchy 
James, doubtless, meant his own will,which was 
tyranny. Tothat great-hearted Presbyterian, 
Mellville, he said: ‘ There never will be quiet 


iu this country till half a dozen of ye be hanged 
or banished.”’? “ Tush, sir,’’ replied Mellv@e, 
‘threaten your courtiers in that manner! But, 
God be glorified, it will not be in your power 


to hang or exile his truth.”” ‘The doctrine” 
(that is, the doctrine of the Presbyterians), 
said Charles I, ‘is antimonarchical. I will 
say,” he continued, “that there was not a 
wiser man since Solomon than he who said 
‘No bishop, no king.’”’ It was doubtless a 
wise saying. 

Civil and religious liberty are linked to- 
gether. If there is liberty in the Church, there 
will be liberty in the state; if there is no bishop 
in the Church, there will be no tyrant on the 
throne, This brings us to the very center of 
truth upon this subject: Civil liberty springs 
out of the very core of Presbyterian doctrine 
and polity. One of the great truths asserted 
and established by the Reformation was ‘‘ the 
kingship of all believers.” They are all equa 
and all kings. This is just the first principle 
of our Presbyterianism—‘‘the rights of the 
people.”’” In whom does Church power rest— 
in the people or in the clergy? When you 
settle this question, you decide the question of 
the civil liberty of the nation. If you decide 
that the power rests in the clergy, then you 
establish a principle which by an inevitable 
analogy associates itself with the principle that 
the civil power rests in kings and nobles. 

But if you settle, as Presbyterians do, that 
Church power rests in the people, in the 
Church itself, then from this principle springs 
the other, that civil power rests in the people 
themselves and that all civil rulers are the 
servants of the people. 

Accordingly, Dr. Schaff, in his history of 
creeds, says that ‘‘ the inalienable rights of an 
American citizen are nothing but the Protest- 
ant idea of the general priesthood of believers 
applied to the civil sphere or developed into 


the corresponding idea of the general kingship 
of free men.”’ Tlence it is that history shows 
that from the underlying principle of our Pres- 
byterianism bas sprung the civil aud political 
freedom of wany nations. The Westminster 
Review, which certainly has no leaning toward 


Presbyterianism, says: “Calvin sowed the 
seeds of liberty in Europe and evoked a moral 
energy which Christianity has not felt since 
the era of persecution ” 

“The peculiar cthical temperament of Cal- 
vinism,”’’ it coutinues, “‘is precisely that of 
primitive Christianity of the Catacombs and 
the desert and was created under the same 


stimulu Again it says: ‘Calvinism saved 
Europe.” The eloquent Roman Catholie his- 
torian, Bossuct, speaking of the General Synod 
of France in 1559, says: ** A great social revo- 
lution bas been effected Within the center of 
the French monarchy Calvin and his disciples 
have established a spiritual republic.”” Ma- 
caulay has shown that the great revolution of 
16588, which gave liberty to England, was in a 


great measure purchased by the labors, sacri- 
, and blood of the Presbyterians 


of Scotland. But the most conspicuous illus- 


flees, treasure 


tration of this principle was the birth of the 
Americau ‘Republic. Our national historian, 
Bancroft, says: ‘‘He who will not honor the 


memory and respect the influence of Calvin 
kuows but little of the origin of American 
liberty.” 

Dr. Schaff, the honored historian of our 
creeds, says: ‘The principles of the Republic 
of the United States can be traced throuch the 
intervening link of Puritanism to Calvini.m, 
which, with all its thevlogical rigor, has been 
the chief educator of manly character and 
promoter of constitutional freedom in modern 
times.’’ Chief-Justice Tilghman says that 
“the framers of the Constitution of the 





United States borrowed very much of the form 
of our Republic from that form of Presbyterian 
Church government developed in the consti- 
tution of the Presbyterian Church of Scot- 
land.” But time will not permit us to pursue 
the thought. Enough has been said to remind 
us of our history and to assure us that the 
Church of the future, the Church that is to be 
most effective in conquering the world for 
Christ will be a Church that is loyal to the great 
principle of civil and religious freedom. 

V. Again, if time had permitted, I had 
thought to mention, as another characteristic 
of our Presbyterianism, its educational char- 
acter. Our historian, Bancroft, says that 
“Calvin was the father of popular education, 
the inventor of the system of free schools.” 
However this may be, it is certain that home 
education, instruction in the Bible and Cate- 
chism have been a characteristic of our Pres- 
byterian families, and that wherever our 
churches have gone they have carried with 
them the school, the academy, and the college. 
From no quarter, therefore, could a protest 
come with more propriety than from this 
Council against the Godless secularity which 
characterizes so much of the boasted education 
of the present time. 

VI. Again, I had thought also to point your 
attention to the miesionary character of our 
whole family of churches. But the simple 
mention of this fact suffices, as we now pass 
in conclusion to our second question. 


What should be our mission in the future ? 

The answer is simple and brief. ‘‘To stand 
in our lot,” to repeat the same record, to fol- 
low on in the same line, to cultivate the same 
characteristics, to aim at the same distinctions. 
Let our hearts cleave to the person of Jesus 
Christ with a loyal affection and devoted serv- 
ice. Let us, like our fathers, be intrepid wit- 
nesses for the truth of God, amid a crooked 
aud perverse generation. Let us stand fast by 
the principles of religious liberty, which have 
given the boon of civil aod political freedom 
to the world. Let us maintain our principle 
of liberality, which brings us into co-operative 
unity with other Christians in the whole work 
of the Master’s Kingdom. Let us assert our 
catholicity before the world; that ours is a 
system adapted to a world-wide efficiency and 
capable of a universal prevalence. Let us 
cultivate the spirit of missions, and, catching 
our inspiration from the Cross of Christ, let us 
work on, in the confidence that the king- 
doms of this world shall become the kingdoms 
of our Lord and of his Christ. 

There is nothing in our past record that we 
could wish changed—no characteristic that we 
could improve by alteration. We need no 
changed plans, no novel principles, no new 
creeds. Our system contains all the elements 
of efficiency which in times past have proved 
to be the power of God, and all the elements 
of blessing which have gladdened the world. 
Our polity, as administered by our fathers, has 
been a benediction to the world, and we need 
not fear that it will fail of the same result in 
time tocome. This is an age of progress. Let 
us progress—not by changing God’s truth, not 
by altering a system which has been baptized 
by the unction of the Holy Ghost ; but let us 
progress in all holy activities, in all Christian 
work, in our love for the souls of men, and in 
the intelligence and ardor of our zeal for the 
glory of God and for the cause and Kingdom 
of Jesus Christ. Let us progress in an intelli- 
geut appreciation of the significance of our 
past history and of the prowise of the future 
which it embodies. What God did in time past 
for our fathers is but the type and promise of 
what he will do for us now. The Lord God of 
Elijah will be the God of Elisha. Let us seize 
the falling mantle, and, as by faith we smite 
the waters, let us cry: “* Where is the Lord God 
of our fathers?’ We should train our chil- 
dren in the memory of their mighty acts. The 
historian Sallust tells us that the Roman 
mothers trained their children in the presence of 
the busts and statues of their ancestors. In 
like manner, we should train our children and 
our rising ministry, as it were, in the presence 
of their forefathers, in all the memories of our 
past history, and urge them, as the Roman 
mothers did, never to be satisfied whilst the 
virtues and victories of the past were more 
numerous or more glorious than those of the 
present. 

But how are these results to be attained? 
By unity of action. By bringing togecher these 
Presbyterian bodies from every part of the 
world, not in an organic union, but into such 
oneness of thought and sympathy that they 
shall act in a co-operative unity, like several 
armies moving against a common enemy, ani- 
mated by the same spirit and aiming at the 
same result. But again the question returns: 
How shall this be done ? How shall this unity 
be secured? Not by resolutions; not by the 
decrees of councils ; not by ecclesiastical press- 
ure; but by the power of warm Christian affec- 
tion. The uvity must not be from without, 
but from within; ft must be from that love 
which unites heart to heart, until the bond 
encircles the whole family. The sn:allest 





Presbyterian body struggling under discourage- 
meut in the most distant country must be made 
to feel that it does not stand alone, but is linked 
in effective sympathy with a great family of 
vigorous Churches, who feel for them and will 
act with them in their time of need. No Church 
must be permitted to have a feeling of solitary 
orphanage. The brethren must take home 
from this family council the salutations of the 
Churches to each other, and such messages of 
love and sympathy as will make the discour- 
aged lift their faces from the dust and thank 
God and take courage. So, too, the Churches 
and brethren laboring in the great centers and 
bearing the burdens of heavy responsibilities 
must be made to feel that in this strain and 
struggle they have the support of brethren and 
Churches who feel and work with them and 
for them, and that from the vast family all 
over the earth prayers are going up for their 
success. But here, still, the question returns: 
** How is this to be effected?’ Only by the 
presence and power of the Holy Ghost in all 
our Churches and in the hearts of all our min- 
isters and people. ‘It is not by might nor by 
by power, but by my spirit, saith the Lord of 
Hosts.’’ He is the spirit of love, who must 
bind all our hearts in unity; the spirit of 
truth, who must take the thingsof Christ and 
show them unto us; the spirit of courage, 
who must make us witnesses for Christ; and 
the spirit of power, who alone can give us the 
victory. As the disciples waited at Jerusalem, 
so we should wait here with one accord for the 
coming of the Holy Ghost, and as we separate 
earry the benediction with us to the ends of 
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NATHAN STRONG, D.D. (1748—1816). 


THe names of not a few who had more than 
local weight and fame in their day are now 
found only in the traditions of their family or 
neighborhood, in cyclopedias and biographic 
dictionaries, and in the indices of authors, in 
hymnals compiled with more than usual care, 
Starting from the last, the student not of their 
vicinage inquires who they were, and learns 
that a few decades back they were mighty 
men of renown, whose praise (within limits) 
was on all men’s lips. 

Such was Dr. Strong. Of Puritan and cler- 
ical lineage on both sides, he entered life at 
Coventry, Conn., where his father was for near 
half a century pastor. He graduated at Yale, 
1769; was tutor there a while; studied law and 
then divinity; and from January, 1774, to his 
death was pastor of the First church in Hart- 
ford, holding a high position among the clergy 
of his state and exerting ‘‘a commanding in- 
fluence.’’? To him mainly the Connecticut Home 
Missionary Society, the Connecticut Hvangel- 
ical Magazine and the “Hartford Selection 
of Hymns’’—each in its way important and 
useful—owed their being. He published 
“The Doctrine of Eternal Misery Consistent 
with the Infinite Benevolence of God ’”’ (176), 
a work esteemed vastly logical and edifying; 
and two volumes of sermons, 1798 and 1800. 
He was famed as a wit, too, and many of his 
repartees and the like are said to be still cur- 
rent in and about Hartford. His doctorate 
came from Princeton, in 1801. He was twice 
married and bad three children. 

The “Hartford Selection ’’ (1799), whereof 
Strong was the chief compiler (his colleagues 
were Abel Flint and Joseph Steward), cer- 
tainly outrauks all other American hymn- 
books of its day and for some years after. It 
is more staid and respectable than ove class of 
them, and takes a far wider range of selection 
than the other. Compiling was then in its 
infancy with us, and editors either relied too 
slavishly upon Watts (of Dr. Dwight’s 263 
hymns all but 96 are from Watts), or else went 
off into wild-fire or heresy, in each case pro- 
ducing mainly doggerel. The example set by 
Dr. Strong was, perhaps, too good to be appre- 
ciated at once. The second edition came out 
in 1802; the third, not till 1810; but in 1821 
there was an eighth. Soon after that Nettle- 
ton’s ** Village Hymns ” appeared, and carried 
everything before it. 

If any one has a marked copy of the Hart- 
ford book, or otherwise can give a full and 
accurate list of Strong’s contributions to it 
and those of his colleague, Steward, I should 
be very glad to get it. Those contributions 
were extensive and important, but (authors’ 
names not being given) there is no way of 
marking the originals with certainty and dis- 
tinguishing ome’s work from the other’s, 
except that Nettleton copies and credits six to 
Strong and four to Steward. There are some 
thirty more whieh should probably be divided 
between them. 

Two hymns now in use are ascribed by Dr. 
Hatfield (presumably on probable conjecture) 
toStrong. Both are for Thanksgiving. One is 
very likely his best, and is quite generally ac. 
cepted—“‘Swell the authem, raise the song.” 
The other begins * Almighty Sovereign of the 
skies.”? Several others known or supposed to 




















be his are as good as this, or very nearly so. 
Nearly as good as those of Davies, and good 
enough, with a little better luck, to have won 
and kept a place in the crowd of eminently 
orthodox long and common meters, Strong’s 
talent was rather above that of his colleague, 
Joseph Steward, who yet is not beneath notice, 
though none of bis effusions has quite survived 
to our day. His best {and used not so very 
long ago) begins: ‘‘ My soul would fain indulge 
a hope to reach the heavenly shore.’ Of his 
personality I have thus far failed to learn any- 
thing, and would be glad of information. 


GEORGE RICHARDS (ce. 1755—1816). 


Our Universalist friends have had but poor 
success with hymn-making. They have worked 
at it, indeed, as vigorously as did Bardesanes 
of old. They have made hymns by the cord 
and acre, one may say; by the hundreds and 
almost by the thousand. But scarce any of 
this multitude has won lastiny acceptance in 
their own body or made its way outside the 
denominational pale. This can hardly be 
from mere fear Of heresy. Not a few 
Unitarians have written lyrics that have been 
gladly adopted by Calvinists, Methodists, and 
Churchmen. The republic of sacred song rec- 
ognizes no hopeless barriers of creed or sect. 
Ifa thing is fit to be generally sung, where it 
comes from is a secondary matter. Whatever 
is known and worth remembering of its author, 
be he Deist or Romanist (and both these ex- 
tremes have found voice and standing-room in 
the Catholic choir), is recorded, in a spirit not 
of disparagement, but of intelligent and in- 
quisitive gratitude. 

The name above printed, obscure as it may 
be, is almost or quite the only one among 
Universalists that demands admission (and 
that on no large grounds, though adequate) 
iuto a history of general hymnody. Richards 
was born in or near Newport, about 1755. 
During part of the Revolution he was a purser 
and chaplain in the Navy, under Commodore 
Manly. After the war, he taught in Boston, 
and in Apri), 1789, began to preach Universal- 
ism there. In 1793-he became pastor at Ports- 
mouth, N. H.; and in Philadelphia, 1809. He 
was an ardent Free Mason and edited from 
1811 a magazine in that interest. Also a warm 
admirer of Washington, on whom he wrote 
eulogies in prose and verse (See Old and New 
for Feb., 1872). His wife’s death and other 
great troubles unsettled his mind, and he died 
by his own hand, March, 1816. He was thrice 
married, had twelve children, and had “ always 
sustained an irreproachable character.”’ 

In 1792, conjointly with Oliver W. Lane, be 
published at Boston a hymn-book “for the use 
of the Church Universal,” as its members used 
then somewhat ambitiously to call it. This 
contained 49 pieces of his own. In 1801, at 
Dover, N. H., he issued another collection, 
and greatly enlarged it in 1806. These in- 
cluded 26 more originals, making the respect- 
able number of 75. 

The two best of these, displaying a very fair 
vein both of thought and poetry, have not 
been wholly suffered to die. Their date is 1792. 

“ O Christ, what gracious words 
Are ever, ever Thine” 
is preserved, sometimes with an altered first 
line, by the Sabbath Hymn-Book, the Reformed 
‘Hymns of the Church,” the Baptist “ Psalm- 
ist and Praise-Book,”’ not to mention obscurer 
collections ; and of 
“ Long as the darkening cloud abode,” 

in Dr. Robinson’s “ Songs for the Sanctuary,” 
the first half is his. In each case these are 
given as anonymous. It is time for some 
friendly hand to erase that ugly word, and give 
their writer the small portion of fame that is 
his due. 
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PUBLIC HEALTH AT THE SOCIAL 
SCIENCE ASSOCIATION. 


Tue Department of Jurisprudence, although 
not so full of suggestions as to the public 
health as some other departments of social 
science, nevertheless showed its near kinship. 
The precise sphere of sanitary legislation and 
what shall be the adjustment of personal, 
household, and public rights in sanitary ad- 
ministration is now engaging the atteution of 
many minds. It is evident that there is as 
much need of sanito-legal as of medico-legal 
societies, and that the domain of health laws 
isa specialty for study. Even in such a sub- 
ject as that ably treated by Mr. Farnam, “ The 
Socialist Law of Germany,” one cannot but 
see how the labor question is involved. The 
determination of the ages of employment, the 
hours of Izbor, the modes of acquiring skill, 
the care of the working-classes in their homes, 
and such like inquiries touch very closely the 
solution of many social problems. 

“Modern Legislation Touching Marital 
Property Rights,” a paper by Prof. Hitch- 
cock, of St. Louis, was an expert review 
of marital conditions as affected by law. 
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The family is the basis of all that ts 
precious in human society. Upon its 
organization and the laws that regulate it, so 
far as it is a matter for legislation, depend 
health, life, prosperity, and most of the vital 
interests of the community. E. L. Godkin, of 
The Nation, so ably discussed the Law of Libel 
as to render his paper worthy of careful study. 
We cannot connect much, however, with 
health questions, although he showed how 
wounds to the feelings might impair the indi- 
vidual and how the law intended to protect 
families and persons from that gossip or mis- 
representation which so often adds to the 
wear and tear of human life. The “ Pension” 
question, as treated and enforced by Mr. 
Kingsbury, included not only reward to the 
maimed in battle, or to those who, at physical 
risk, had served their country on the sea; but 
also pleaded for an extension of the principle 
as a part of civil service reform. 

Mr. Hartwell discussed the laws as to ana- 
tomical science. Since the advance of medical 
science has mueh to do with the preservation 
of health and dissection is necessary to a 
knowledge of the art, there is need of precise 
law as to the degree it shall be fostered, regu- 
lated, or restrained. 

The subject of Crime and the Care of Crim- 
inals was opened by Mr. Brockway, who has 
had large experience, as superintendent of 
the Elmira Reformatory. Into this institution 
criminals are received who have been sentenced 
for their first offense. The time of retention 
is made to depend upon their behavior and 
upon the judgment of the proper authorities 
as to how long it is for the interests of society 
that they should be retained. In connection 
with the subjects of the care of criminals of 
the dependent and pauper classes, we are face 
to face with very grave questions as to hered- 
ity—the care of health and the physical as 
well as social welfare of the masses. Behind 
many of the evils complained of is that of in- 
sufficient food and clothing, ill ventilated tene- 
ment houses, personal uncleanliness, and vari- 
ous deficiencies of home comfort, that prompt 
to indulgence in artificial stimulus or to em- 
ployments which prey upon the more favored 
classes. It is very important that all these be 
studicd from the physical, as well as intellect- 
ual and moral standpoints. ‘What are the 
Proper Recreations of the People?’ was the 
subject of Mr. Bartlett’s essay. This can now 
be discussed scientifically and philosophically, 
as well as practically. It is mow the one 
summer question of the American people. 
We need to find out what are the demands for 
summer rest and how they are to be met. 
The men and women who are overworked all 
winter and spring easily find excuse for almost 
any plan by which they may recreate all sum- 
mer. Nota few do it in utter disregard of the 
Sabbath; and many, too, in disregard of other 
moral laws. There is much in our seaside life 
and inthe methods of abandon now common 
in summer to provoke criticism. It is not 
every man, woman, or child who returns in 
better state than amid the routine of other 
months. If we would rely on the plan of 
having each week a proper mixture of sleep 
and work, of eating and working and resting, 
instead of upon the plan of cramming work 
into a few months and all rest into a few 
more, it would be far better for physical health, 
as well as for personal thrift. Mr. Olmstead’s 
paper on Public Parks is suggestive in the 
same direction. These city fields, where the 
people can go each day or each week, are 
invaluable in the interests of health. They 
should be promoted on sanitary principles, 
and should be an important means of securing 
good air, sunshine, and recreation for the 
masses. Mra. Howe, in noting the changes of 
American society, laid stress upon climate anil 
diet as the real treatment. She says that in 
hygiene much remains to devise and do, and 
especially for the health of the American 
women. Endorsing the work of the lamented 
Clark, she, in addition, enters her protest 
against ‘‘the monstrosities of the toilet which 
deform and mutilate the bodies of women.” 
As as whole, this meeting of the Social Science 
Association shows how feasible it is to bring 
these great subjects of social science into 
close juxtaposition. While each may be de- 
voted to special departments, there is an inti- 
macy of relationship which brings all the 
members into sympathy. We found it profit- 
able thus to see how all these co-united. It 
could be said of many of the subjects : 

“They are not one and yet not two; 
But look alike, as sisters do.” 

The Association will meet next year again at 
Saratoga, and profitably continue its presenta- 
tion of great social interests, in general meeting 
and in various sections. 








It is stated that a malarial fever has again 
broken out at Princeton, N.J. Several stu- 
dents of the college have been taken sick, as 
well as a few of the town residents. No seri- 
ous cases of illness are reported and it is not 


——____. 





a on there is any cause for alarm as 





Fine Arts. 


Tue fifty-fourth autumn exhibition of the 
Berlin Academy opened on the 29th of Sep- 
tember. The catalogue contains 1,047 num- 
bers, principally consisting of portraits, there 
being but few pieces of sculpture. Owing to 
the fact that the exhibitions of Diisseldorf, 
Ghent, and Brussels occur at the same time, 
the display at Berlin has suffered considerably, 
the usual Belgian contributions being missing. 
There are no French exhibits and but few 
from England and Italy. Among the most 
noticeable works are Anton von Werner’s 
“Storming of the Spicheren Heights,’’ Vac- 
slar Brozik’s “‘ Ambassadors of Ladislaus of 
Hungary at the Court of Charles VII,” Lud- 
wig Knaus’s “An Unwelcome Guest,” and 
Alessandro Castelli’s ‘‘Golgothe.”” Munkacsy 
is represented; and David Neal sends from 
Munich a historical portrait, “La Chate- 
laine.”?” By Alma Tadema there is a portrait 
and a small work, ‘“‘ Ave Cmwsar, in Saturnalia” 
—an incident from the life of the Emperor 
Claudius. An American painter in Dresden, 
George Crossland Robinson, has two portraits, 
which ere well spoken of. Among the En- 
glish contributions are Sir John Gilbert's 
“Murder of Humphrey, Duke of Gloucester,” 
and * The Battle of the Standards,’’ a water- 
color; George A. Storey’s ‘‘Too Late for 
Church,” R. J. Gordon’s ‘‘ Winter,” A. El- 
more’s ‘*Greek Ode,” W. C. T. Dobson’s 
“Luscinda,”? and Marian Collier’s “‘ The Sins 
of the Fathers.” 





....Sir John Steele’s statue of Burns, de- 
signed for erection in Central Park, is highly 
praised by those who have seen it in the art- 
ist’s studio. It is of heroic size and represents 
Burns standing upon the trunk of a fallen tree, 
looking up in a contemplative attitude. He is 
supposed to be composing the beautiful ode 
“To Mary in Heaven,’’ commencing 

“Thou lingering star with lessening ray.” 
The head and countenance of the poet are 
pronounced by those familiar with the best 
pictures of the poet to be wonderfully faithful 
to the original. The bronze figure will stand 
upon a pedestal of Aberdeen granite. The 
total cost will be about $4,500. 


.... According to the Chronique des Arts, the 
Louvre has acquired two fine works of the 
Florentine School of the fifteenth century, 
being a large fresco by Fra Angelico, repre- 
senting Christ on the cross, surrounded by the 
Virgin and two saints; and the portrait of an 
old man, by Ghirlandajo, most vigorously 
drawn and brilliantly colored. The former is 
placed on the great staircase, the latter in the 
gallery devoted to early Italian pictures. The 
same authority states that M. P. Chenavard has 
given to the city of Lyons a collection of en- 
gravings, ‘‘from twenty to thirty thousand” 
in number, some of which are of great value. 


...-The Duke of Marlborough seems to be 
gradually stripping Blenheim Palace. Some 
time ago he sold some pictures, and now he is 
selling a choice collection of books. His 
eldest son, an utter ne’er-do-weel, has cost 
him avast deal of money, and probably his 
vice-regalty, in such distressful times, proved 
exceptionally costly. 


.... Saint Gaudens’s statue of Farragut has 
been cast in bronze, and now awaits the action 
of the Park Commisstoners in assigning it a 
place. Itis presented to the city by a number 
of prominent citizens, among whom are John 
J. Ciseo, Lloyd Aspinwall, Charles H. Mar- 
shall, Cyrus J. Macy, and Commodore Nichol- 
89n. 

.-.. The number of applications received for 
admission to the various classes of the Art 
Students’ League is larger than ever before. 
The quality of the drawings submitted {s pro- 
nounced much higher than usual, and the in- 
dications are that the coming season will be a 
most successful one in every respect. 


.. The General Committee on Art Museum 
subscriptions at Cincinnati has so far flattering 
prospects of success. Subscriptions are com- 
ing in and it is thought that the necessary 
amount will be raised to complement the 
princely donation promised by Mr. Charles W. 
West. 


...-The number of drawings sent by the 
schools of art in competition to the British 
Science and Art Department for 1879 was 157,- 
566. The schools numbered 146. Thenumber 
of children taught drawing in Great Britain 
has increased from 660,531 in 1878 to 725,129 in 
1879. 


--.- Francois Claudius Compte-Calix and 
Jules Jacques Rougeron, two French artists 
well known to Americans, have died recently. 
Their pictures always attracted attention and 
were generally criticised favorably. Many of 
them are owned in this country. 


.-.-Raphael is to have a statue at Urbino, in 
1883, on the occasion of the fourth centenary of 
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his birth. 








Personalities, 


Wuen Couture, the artist, was painting an 
historical picture of Napoleon III, the Em- 
peror summoned him to the palace and found 
fault with his original sketch, objecting to the 
relative positions of some of the personages. 
“Such a person must be placed here,” he said, 
“and such another here,’”’ andsoon. “Sire,” 
said the artist, civilly, but firmly, ‘“‘the changes 
that you propose would be fatal to my picture 
as a work of art, since they would totally 
destroy the harmony of the composition. On 
all questions of government I should, of course, 
give way to your Majesty; but in respect to 
art matters you must suffer me to maintain my 
own opinions.”” The Emperor, unused to op- 
position in any form and accustomed to the 
suave acquiescence in all his whims of the 
artists of the Court circle, was highly indig- 
nant. He literally turned his back upon the 
audacious painter, who was officially informed, 
a few days later, that he need not proceed with 
his picture. 


....M. Gambetta’s political methods are 
fllustrated by an anecdote from a book recently 
printed in Paris. One day at Gambetta’s 
house the conversation turned on the expul- 
sion of Prince Napoleon, whom M. Thiers had 
had arrested at M. Richard’s chateau at Mille- 
mont and conducted to the frontier. M. Gam- 
betta criticised severely Thiers’s fashion of 
doing this, and, when asked how he would 
have done it, answered : ‘ In his place, Ishould 
have disguised a hundred agents of police as 
peasants and sent them to Millemont, with 
orders to make a great uproar, to break win- 
dows, and shout abuse of the Prince. Then, as 
head of the government, I should have inter- 
posed, have stated the indignation caused 
among the rural population by the mere pres- 
ence of a Bonaparte; and I should then have 
arrested the Prince, at the same time restoring 
order and protecting his person against the 
just anger of the people. And all the world 
would have applauded.” 





...-A gentleman who last week visited 
Henry W. Longfellow, at his Nahant cottage 
by the sea, met there Dr. Lyon Playfair, the 
representative of EdinburgirmUniversity in the 
House of Commons, and Richard Henry Dana 
the fourth, a very handsome young gentleman 
of some twelve months of age, who can claim 
Longfellow for his grandfather and the late 
poet, R. H. Dana, as his great-grandfather. Mr. 
Longfellow, who is at present enjoying good 
health, has since returned to his charming old 
Colonial mansion at Cambridge. 


....John Bright is reported to be in better 
health than for several years past. It is ob- 
served that during his attendance at the House 
of Commons he frequently makes notes, with 
the evident intention of speaking; and then, 
when the occasion arrives, he shirks the op- 
portunity and destroys the notes. The nervous 
attacks to which he has been for some time 
subject prevent his successfully facing an 
audience. 


....Governor Cornell was taken dangerously 
ill at the Brighton Beach Hotel, Coney Island, 
last week, and great anxiety was manifested as 
to his recovery. The proprietors of the hotel 
discontinued their afternoon and evening con- 
certs, and bulletins were issued hourly, stating 
the Governor’s condition. We are happy to 
say that the attending physician pronounced 
him out of danger and on the high road to 
recovery. 

....General Francis A. Walker, Superin- 
tendent of the Census, had returned to him, re- 
cently, his captured sword, from General 
George F. Anderson, of Atlanta, Ga., by whom 
it was taken in the engagement at Reavis 
Station, in August, 1864, between Hancock’s 
corps and the Confederate troops, when Gen- 
eral Walker was made prisoner and deprived 
of his arms. 


-...-The widow of the Cologne banker, 
Baron Abraham Von Oppenheim, who in 1870 
gave the magnificent sum of £150,000 for the 
wounded, has just given £30,000 for a hospital 
for poor children of all denominations, in 
memory of her late husband. 


..--Queen Christina, of Spain, and the little 
Infanta are both doing well. The head nurse 
is an English woman, and, at the request of 
the Archduchess Isabel of Austria, the baby 
princess is dressed in Anglo-Saxon fashion. 


--..-Mr. W. W. Corcoran, the aged and phi- 
lanthropic banker of Washington,is said to 
have given to charitable institutions and 
works of benevolence and public improvement 
generally more than $3,000,000. 


...-Mr. Alfred Tennyson, it is said, received 
$1,500 for his poem “ De Profundis,” which 
appeared in The Nineteenth Century several 
months since. 


-.»-The Marquis of Bute has given orders 
for the erection of a Roman Catholic monastery 





on his property. 








~ Seience. 


Proressor Youne has completed an exam- 
ination of the 70 lines given either on 
Angstrom’s map of the solar spectrum or in 
Thalen’s table as common to two or more 
substances. In the great majority of these 
cases it turns out that what appears in the 
map asa single line is really composed of two 
or more close together. The statistics are as 
follows: 56 of the lines are distinctly double 
or triple; 7 are uncertain, the uncertainty 
arising in most cases from the impossibility 
of identifying the line in question, on account 
of its falling in a group of lines near together 
and about alike in intensity, not shown as 
such on the map; 7 appear to be single, but in 
8 of these 7 cases the map and tables do not 
agree together in indicafing that the line 
belongs to two substances at once. The 
instrument employed consisted of a Ruther- 
furd grating of 17,000 lines to the inch, with 
about 5 square inches of ruled surface. The 
collimator and view-telescope have apertures 
of 3inches and a focal length of 42 inches. 
The magnifying powers employed ranged 
from 60 to 200. The rays of the sun”were 
concentrated on the slit by a small 2j-inch 
object-glass of 30 inches focus. The whole 
instrument is strapped to the large equatorial 
of the observatory, and thus easily kept pointed. 
In dispersive and resolving power it is cer- 
tainly not inferior to anything heretofore con- 
structed, not even excepting the instrument 
of Thollon. 





....-The true nature of parasitic plants is 
yet only imperfectly understood. There are 
some, like the mistletoe, which we dc know is 
never found except in a parasitic state, while 
there are others which are believed to be para- 
sitic, but which are rarely found in connection 
with other plants. The Indian pipe (Monotropa 
uniflora) has never been found connected with 
any living thing ; but rather living as funguses 
do in connection with vegetable matter in an 
early stage of decay. Then there are some 
species, like the common dodder, which are 
started in early life in the earth, but soon attach 
themselves to living vegetables, and are then 
real parasites. The broom-rapes are believed 
to be wholly parasitic at every stage of 
existence; but, as noted in these columns 
some time ago, Mr. Martindale, of Camden, 
N. J., found one last fall growing in a 
flower-pot with a geranium and without 
any connection with any plant, early or late 
in life, that Mr. Martindale could find. A simi- 
lar experience is recorded in the July “ Bulle- 
tin’’ of the Torrey Botanical Club by Mr. Brown, 
who found one of these plants, a foreign 
species of Orobanche, on ballast-ground in New 
York, in perfect flowering condition, but with- 
out the slightest sign of attachment to any- 
thing. So much attention has been given to 
parasites lately by the botanists of the To. rey 
Club of New York and the botanical section 
of the Philadelphia Academy of Natural Sci- 
ences that the subject promises to be one of 
great interest for some time to come. 


....A good deal of interest {s felt of late in 
the question of an ultra-Neptunian planet. In 
April, Professor George Forbes, of Glasgow, 
published a paper, in which he maintains, from 
certain facts in the distribution and character 
of certain cometary orbits, that there must be 
such a planet, about a hundred times as remote 
from the sun asthe earth is, at present situated 
in about 114. 40™. of Right Ascension and + 8° 
Declination. He also finds indications of 
another, with an orbit about three times as 
large, in A. R. 224. 0m., Dec. + 39°; but the 
evidence as to the existence of this second 
planet is much less satisfactory. In the Sep- 
tember number of the American Journal Mr. 
Todd, of Washington, also publisles an ac- 
count of a search made by him recently for such 
a planet with the great equatorial of the Naval 
Observatory. From a discussion of the slight 
outstanding irregularities in the motion of Ura- 
nus, unaccounted for by the action of Neptune, 
he deduced, some three years ago, a position 
for the ultra-Neptunian planet aln.ost identical 
with that given by Forbes(A.R. 114. 20m. + 40m., 
Dec. + 5°, for 1878), and examined quite a large 
belt of the heavens, in hopes of recognizing 
it byits disc. He expected to find it about 24” 
in diameter, recognizable by its disc, with the 
brightness of a 13th-magnitude star. He ex- 
amined a belt 2° wide and 20° long; but with- 
out success. 


....Dr. Henry Draper has lately been push- 
ing his astronomical photography with great 
success. He has exchanged his 12-inch tel- 
escope for an ll-inch, with a photographic 
correcting lens by Clark, which performs ad- 
mirably. He has succeeded in obtaining pho- 
tographs of Polaris and Vega, with their so- 
called companions—little stars very near the 
large ones; also of Jupiter and his satellites, 
In the case of Vega the image of the compan- 
fon was brought out satisfactorily by twenty 
minutes’ exposure, using s dry-plate process. 
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Missions, 

Tae China Inland Mission {s doing noble 
service in the western provinces of China. It 
has stations in eleven of the eighteen provinces 
of China, in two of which no other Protestant 
society is represented atall. Its missionaries 
are almost constantly traveling through the 
remote provinces, holding religious conversa- 
tions and selling books. They are seldom or 
never molested. Female missionaries are now 
among the women of West China, to do a work 
for them which men cannot perform. In the 
September number of China’s Millions * . F. 
W. Baller gives an interesting account of a 
journey in company with Mr. Trench, Miss 
Kidd, and Mra. McCarthy, together with some 
native helpers, through the Province of 
Hunan, which lies in the interior of the 
empire, west of Kiang-si and south of Hupeh. 
The first journey into Hunan was made by Mr. 
Judd, of the China [nland Mission, in 1875. It 
has been visited several times since by mis- 
sionaries and colporteurs; but the first visit of 
wemen is that which we have spoken of as 
described by Mr Baller. The destination of 
the party was Kwet-yang, in the Province of 
Kwet-chau, which lies to the west of Hunan. 
The ladies were objecta of curiosity to the 
native women, who came out in large numbers 
to see them. The missionaries gathered small 
congregations nearly everv day, and preached 
to them and sold them hooks. They were 


usually very attentive listeners. Their first 
Sunday in Hunan was a buay day. They 
had numerous hearers, and were even followed 
by a crowd, to whom they talked as they 


walked. Says Mr. Baller: 
favorably impressed with 


“We were all 
both men and 


women There was a boldness and frank- 
ness about them, an ahsence of hollowness, 
and a reality which made them stand 
out from most Chinese we were = ae- 


quainted with. It was a treat to preach to 
them.”’ On the third day after entering the 
province, they passed threngh a country of 
The province is 
well wooded and is watered by numerous 


hbeantiful pastoral seenery 


streams. At Lin-hing-T’ang the missionaries 
went ashore (they were traveling in a boat, on 
lake and river) and preached and sold books. 
The ladies were received with the greatest 
kindness by the native women. The mission- 


aries were busy on the street until dark, when, 
at the earnest solicitation of an attentive 
listener, they went into a house, and after a 
good supper preached again to the assembled 
villagers. At Long-yang Hien Mr. Baller 
showed the chief man of the party that gath- 
ered to see them a copy of the Gospels and 
spoke to him for some time. ‘ Yes,”’ said he, 
**that is all very well; but how about the 
opium? Does it not come from your coun- 
try?’ The people at this place were ruder 
than those left behind. The narrative is to be 
continued in future numbers of the China’s 
Millions. So far, it indicates an excellent 
opportunity for mission work 

...-Mr. Dewey, of the Eastern Turkish Mis- 
sion of the American Board, writes from Mar- 
din that the relief afforded the sufferers by the 
famine promises to have important results. 


The relief is distributed impartially and the 
missionaries take cure to have it understood 
that this is not in the line of their regular 
work ; but is done from motives of common 


homanity. According to the idea of the na- 
tives, the missionaries ought to be glad to see 
those who hold a different creed from their 
own in distress, and they are anxious to know 
more rbout the strange religion. One day, 
when the flour for distribution did not quite 
hold out, Mr. Dewey sent to the market and 
bought fifty pounds to finish up. ‘Lhis caused 
great surprise. One man was heard to say: 
**Do you believe the Archangel Michael, or 
even Saint Peter, would have done sucha thing 
asthat’ Any one else would have said: The 
flour is all gone. We are done. Let the rest 
go without. But he sent to the market and 
bought three rottles of flour, paying sixty-six 
piasters in money for it. Why? Because he 
had promised it in issuing the tickets.” 


.-+-The seventh annual meeting of the 
Methodist Mission in Japan at Yokohama, 
recently, was well attended by the native 
members, who are becomivug more and more 
interested in these gatherings. There are now 
fourteen native helpers or preachers, of whom 
one is ordained. Three were stricken off the 
roll for immoral and imprudent conduct. 


There are 474 members and 160 probationers. 
The baptisms during the year number 8, of 
which 70 were of adults. The contributions 
for all purposes averaged about seventy-tive 
cents for each member. 


....The Church Missionary Society has de- 
tached Mr. Last from its station at Mpwapwa, 
to found anew station at Mamboia, which is 
about 40 miles nearer the coast, and a promis- 
ing opportunity for work among the Waka- 
guru is offered. Mr. Last will be joined 
shortly by a lady, who is to be his wife. These 
stations are botl on the route to Tamwganyika 
end the Victoria Nyanza from Zanzibar. 
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Ix Hungary, it is said, fully 600,000 
children of school age do not go to school at 
all, while those who do go frequently stay only 
three or four years. There are 212 large par- 
ishes, each having a population exceeding 
5,000, wholly without elementary schools. At 
least, 7,000 new schools are needed. Worse 
than a.1, one third of the teachers in the exist- 
iug schools are not qualified for their office. 


...-Letpsie reports 3,094 students for the 
summer season; again of 272 over last session. 
437 of these are theological students. Similar 
favorable reports come from the theological 
departments of Bonn, Breslau, Halle, and Ti- 
bingen. In Berlin there are 230 students of 
theology; nearly double the uuamber of four 
years back. 

....Olivet College, in Michigan, is to have a 
new Art Hall, which is to contain the museum 
of the college and the collection of shells pur- 
chased, some time since, from the Rev. Dr. W. 
D. Brown, and said to be worth $20,000. The 
Hon Philo Parsons, of Detroit, a liberal ben- 
efactor, has recently given $50,000 to the insti- 
tution. 


--..-The famous old Christ’s Hospital, or 
Blue Coat School, of London, is to be removed 
to a suitable site in the country, where build- 
ings will be provided for 1,000 boys as board- 
ers. Accomodations will also be provided for 
400 girls in an upper and lower school. 


....The Roman Catholics have opened a 
parochial school at Lowell, Massachusetts, and 
the movement was so successful that one of 
the public schools of that city was closed for 
lack of scholars. Six Gray Nuns are in charge 
and the attendance is nearly 600. 


.... The Presbyterian Board of Home Mis- 
sions, under its contract with the United States 
Government, is preparing to establish boarding 
schools among the Western Shoshones, the 
Uintah and White River Utes, the Pueblos, 
Navajos, and Moquis Indians. 


--..There were thirty-eight college waiters 
at the Glen House, White Mountains, during 
the summer —ten from Bates, five from Amherst, 
three from Harvard, and twenty from other 
colleges and schools. Some of them picked up 
from $30 to £70 in fees. 


...-There are nine colored Baptist schools in 
the South, all but one of which are sustained 
by the American Baptist Home Mission So- 
clety, of New York. The tota] attendance 
during the past vear was nearly fifteen hun- 
dred 


....Mrs. Elenora Brown, of Wrtheville, 
Floyd County, Virginia, recently bequeathed 
a sum adequate to produce 8200 annually to 
found a theological scholarship in the Semina- 
ry of the General Synod at Gettysburg, Pa. 


.... During the past week the Rev. Robert 
West has broucht sixteen Indians to Mr. 
Moody's achool at Northfield, Mass. They 
came from the Far West, accomplishing a jour- 
ney of 3,000 miles in six days. 


.... The proposition of the New York Pres- 
byterian Synods to endow Hamilton College 
seems to have had a beneficial effect upon the 
institution, the freshman class being the 
largest ever entered. 


....The total attendance at the New York 
City public schools on the opening day was 
113,893, an increase of 6.495 over last vea~. 
Philadelnhia is said to have an attendance of 
about 104,000. 


....Weslevan University, at Middletown, 
Conn., opens its fall term with a new president, 
Dr. Beach, and four new instructors—in Latin, 
Greek, physical. and soctal science. 


....Drew Seminary wants a professor, in 
place of Dr. Kidder, who has resigned: and 
Syracuse University wants a chancellor, to 
succeed Bishop Haven. 


..Of Washineton and Jefferson College it 
is suid that more than one-half of its three 
thonsand graduates have entered the profes 
sion of the ministrv. 


«ee. Two Chinamen have entered Lane Sem- 
inary at Cincinnati, O. It is their intention to 
preach the Gospel to their own countrymen. 


....Dr. John L. Buchanan has declined the 
presidency of the Agricultural College, at 
Blacksburg, Va. 


....-A college for young women is about to 
be established at Norfolk, Va., by the citizens 
of that place. 

...-The faculty of Dartmouth College are 
giving a series of monthly lectures before the 
students. 


...-Lake Forest University, Il., has recently 
freed itself from a $10,000 debt. 


-..-Six colored young men have just been 
graduated by Fisk University. 





Sune who Mrs. to change from Miss 
Has Mr. chance of married bliss. 


---.The report that the oyster crop has been 
damaged by mildew is a canard. 


...-It is said the ordinary life of a bee is only 
ninety days. The end of a bee, however, is 
very lively. 


...-A Nevada ball report says: ‘‘ Miss Hon- 
ora X was full of éclat; in fact, the éclatest 
lady present.” 


..-Another poet comes forward and says: 
“And I hear the hiss of a scorching kiss.” 
Beats all what a man can hear, if he is only 
mean enough to listen. 


...«How time changes! In the good Old 
Testament days it was considered a miracle for 
an ass to speak, and now nothing short of a 
miracle will keep one quiet. 


..-A dull old lady being told that a certain 
lawyer was ‘‘ lying at the point of death,” ex- 
claimed: ‘My gracious! Won’t evep death 
stop that man’s lying ?”’ 


--.-A strolling theatrical company was at 
the dinner-table. A waiter approached one of 
the members, and said: ‘‘Soup?” ‘No, sir!’ 
replied the guest. ‘‘I am one of the musicians.” 


-...Jdust as soon as a man finds himself 
doomed to political disappointment, he dis- 
covers that it is necessary for him to give all 
his time and attention thenceforth to his busi- 
nesa, 


.---If Pro Bono Publico means anything at 
all, it means that some chap has got mad at 
somebody, and thinks that some newspaper 
man will be fool enough to help him abuse a 
better man than he is. 


....A Nebraska Indian contrived to swallow 
a lot of dynamite, and nowhe can stand around 
the corners and call a white man anything he 
chooses, without being kicked for his insolence. 
They’re shy of jarring him even. 


..--A girl just returned to Hannibal from a 
Boston high school, said, upon seeing a fire- 
engine at work: ‘‘Who would evah have 
dweamed such a vewy diminutive-looking 
apewatus would hold so much wattah?”’ 


...-TAttle Johnny: ‘‘ Pa, did you read in the 
paper how a parent was fined $25 because his 
little boy hung on a street-car?’’ Parent: 
“What of it?’ Johnny: ‘Nothing, except I 
thought you wanted to give me some car-tick- 
ets. There is money in it.”’ 


.--““If you are a quiet, honest citizen of 
Galveston, how did those skeleton keys and 
brass knuckles happen to be in your coat, 
pockets?” ‘I reckon, Judge, me and the 
policeman must have changed coats in the 
scuffle. We were very much excited.”’ 


...“*Go where there is the most sin, sir,”’ 
said the old elergyman’s coachman, when asked 
which of two calls the domine ought to accept. 
The good man thought over it, and concluded 
that where there was most money there would 
be most sin. So he accepted the call which 
offered the most substantial salary. 


....The story is told at Williamsport, Pa., 
of a young man who went to the Black Hills 
to seek his fortune, and wrote back to his 
father that he had donewell. ‘I will be home 
on Wednesday evening. Meet me at dark, just 
out of town, and bring a blanket or a whole 
pair of trousers with you. I havea hat.” 


.... It 1s almost impossible to bire an honest 
servant in Galveston. A gentleman told his 
colored servant, yesterday: ‘‘ Matildy, if you 
will bring back the right change from market 
every morning, I'll give you a dollar a month 
extra.”’ ‘Dat ar’ won’t neah cover it. You 
hasn’t got no idee what a big business dis heah 
firm is doin’.”’ 


....-A seene in a picture gallery shows a 
** model”? in a man who serves as a model for 
an artist, and, in the artist’s absence, explains 
the picture to a lady visitor. “From whom 
did Mr. McGlip paint that head?” ‘From 
yours obediently, Madam. I sit forthe ’eds 
of all ’is oly men.’’ ‘‘He must find you a 
very useful person.”’ ‘‘ Yes, Madam. I order 
his frames, stretch his canvas, wash his brushes 
set his palette, and mix his colors. All he’s 
got to do is to shove ’em on.” 


...“* I have weighed the two pounds of but- 
ter you sent us this morning,”’ said an irate 
customer toa dealer in the above mentioned 
article, ‘‘and am surprised to find that itis 
short weight just three ounces. If that is your 
way of dealing, I must buy my butter some- 
where else.”” The butter merchant looked up 
surprised; but, without declaring his innocence, 
replied: ‘‘ Well, that is very strange, because 
I put the two pounds of sugar I bought of you 
in the scales and gave you the full weight in 
butter.” 
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Ministerial 3 Register. 


BAPTIST. 


BARTLETT, Tomas E., has become pastor 
of South ch., Providence, R. I. 

BRUNSON, E. H., inst. at Westfield, N. J. 

BUDDINGTON, Osmer G., ord. at Florence, 
N. J. 

CHIVERTON, E. G., accepts eall to Kokomo. 
Mi. 

GREEN, W. T., Barrington, M1., resigns. 

HAW, W., Rockport, Mo., resigns. 

JENKINS, J. T., Searcy, Ark., resigns. 

JOHNSON, A. M., Salem, Mo , resigns. 

MIKELS, W., D.D., East ch., New York, N. 
Y., resigns. 

NEAD, Georce W., Galesburg, Ill., accepts 
call to Oberlin, O. 

NEWHALL, C., closes his labors at Brent- 
wood, N. H. 

PHILLIPS. W. 8., died recently, aged 29, at 
South Chelmsford, Mass. 

REID, George D., Edgartown, Mass., resigns. 

SAUNDERS, N. C., Newport, Vt., accepts call 
to Chelmsford, Mass. 


SLOCUM, W. F., closes his labors at West 
Royalston, Mass., and goes to Newton 
Theo. Sem. 

SUMRELL, H. A., ord. at Worthington, Ind. 

TOMLINSON, A. B., closes his labors at Wy- 
oming, Il 

WADLINGTON, T., ord. at Fulton, Ky. 


CONGREGATIONAL. 

BACON, W. F., Chelsea accepts call to First 
ch., Easthampton, Mass. 

BARNARD, P. F., Westminster, Vt., resigns. 

BASCOM, G. 8. Peru, IIl., accepts call to 
Vermillion, Dak. 

BLADES, J. T., inst. at Campello, Mass. 

CALDWELL, W. E., Pentwater, accepts call 
to Rockford, Mich. 

CHAMPLIN, O. P., Staffordville, Conn., ac- 
cepts call to Tracy, Minn. 

COSSAR, 0. A., Belleville, Ontario, accepts 
ell to Imlay City, Mich. 

HOLDEN. Grorog, ord. and inst. at Lamber- 
ton, Minu., Sept 14th. 

HUMPHREYS, G. H., Providence, R.I., dis- 
missed. 

JENNESS, G. O., Wakefield, N. H., called to 
Central ch., Attleboro’, Mass. 

JONES, F.., Franklin, Conn., resigns, on 
account of ill health. 

LORING, H. A., Foxcroft and Dover, Me., 
recigns. 

MARKHAM, R. F., Savannah, Ga., resigns. 

MORGAN, Aupna, Oakham, Maas., resigns. 

NUTE. Frank I, Union, N. H., accepts call 
to River Point, R. I. 

PHELPS, Cuarzres H., ord. at Walton, N. Y. 

POTTER, F. C., Stanwich Conn., resigns. 

READ, F. B., Marietta, O., accepts call to 
Lockport, Tl}. 

RIEDINGER, J. P., Kirtland, accepts call to 
Kelley’s Island, O. 

ROGERS, A., Glenwood, resigns. Goes to 
superintend Iowa Deaf and Dumb Insti- 
tution at Council Bluffe, Ia. 

SALMON, E. P.. Depere, accepts call to 
Whitewater, Wis. 

TAYLOR, L., Wheaton, accepts call to Peru, 
I. 


TELLER, D. W., Ridgefield, Conn., will sup- 
ply at Howard-ave. ch., New Haven, Conn. 

WILD, Josepa, D.D., resigns pastorate Union 
ch., Brooklyn, N. Y. * 

WILLIAMS, W. B., Mondovi, Wis., accepts 
call to Fort Pierre, Dak. 


PRESBYTBRIAN. 


BACHMAN, R. L., is settled over First ch., 
Utica, N. Y. 

BROWN, E. W., Ebensburg, Penn., accepts 
call to Chesterville, O. 

DODGE, Sewarp M., Lebanon, accepts call to 
Milford, N. Y. 

NEWCOMB, H. 8., Conyngham Valley, Penn., 
resigns. 

NICHOLS, Watter D., inst. over First ch., 
Albany, N. Y. 

ROBERTSON, D. J., accepts call to Canisteo, 
a o 

ROCKWELL, J. E., D.D., Stapleton, x. F2 
declines call to Janesville, Wis. 


SIMPSON, J. W., inst. at O.ean, N. Y. 
PROTESTANT EPISCOPAL. 


CHADWELL, GeorcE &., accepts eall to Mor 
ristown, N 

DOG! ASS, B. J., called to Schenectady, 
wY 


GRIFFITH. ALLEN, has become ass’t min. of 
the Chureh of the Advent, Philadelphia, 
Penn. - ‘“ 

, JoHN W., resigns charge of Ch. o 

a 4 the Praleben New York, N. 7. 

LESTER, CHaRLEs STANLEY, accepts call te 
Milwaukee, Wis. 

HILLS, Jounx Dow, ord. deacon at Burlingtoz, 
N. J. 


HYDE, Marcvs Ferris, D. D., died recently 
at Burlington, N. J., aged 62, 

McDOWELL, Henry, ord. deacon at Burling- 
ton, N. J. 

STRYKER, J. V., Easton, Penn., accepts call 
to Hammondsport, N. Y. 

TELLWOOD, Joux W., Oregon City, accepts 
call to East Portland, Oregon 

TEN K, ANTHOFE, .U., died, Septem- 
be aed, at Eatcsiown, N. J., aged 95. 

TUCK beg &., ord. deacon at Wolfboro’ 

J n, N. 

WASSON, James B., accepts call to North 
Adams, Mass. 
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The Funday-school, 


LESSON FOR OCTOBER 10th. 
JACOB AND ESAU.--GEN. xxvul, 22—40. 





Notes.—* And Jacob went near.” —The pupil 
must read the verses preceding to learn why. 
‘* My soul."—A stronger form of saying 
myeelf. ‘¢ Wine.”’—The ordinary beverage 
of the people, intoxicating when taken to ex- 
cess. “* Kiss me, my son.”’—Kissing is an 
Easteru salutation, common between men. 
——“ The dew of heaven.””—To supplement the 
rains that were confined to seasons. ‘* Fat- 
ness of the earth.” —Fertility. “Corn and 
wine.”’—Corn includes all cereal grains, espe- 
cially wheat and barley. Indian corn was not 
then known. ‘“ Wine’? was the ordinary 
drink, which was sometimes used to excess 
The great principle of total abstinence was not 
then deve oped. “* Tet people serve thee.!— 
Rathicr, veoples, in the same sense as “ nations ”’ 
in the parallel clause. The fulfillment of the 
prophecy was in the pre-eminence of the de- 
ec ndants of Jacob over those of Esau. 
“ Vio? Where is he? ’—Rather, Then who is he? 
* Yea, and he shall be b essed.—That is, it 
is too late to change it. “* Came with 
subtilty.”"—Or, deceit.———" Rightly named 
Jacob.”—Meaning supplanter. “* He took 
auay my birthright.”,—Yet here Esau was as 
much to blame as Jacob. “* Thy dwelling 
shall be the fatness 0; the earth.’’—Rather, away 
from, at a distance from, the fatness of the 
earth Esau’s descendants lived in the desert 
and were not agriculiurists. “Thou shalt 
break his yoke from off thy neck.’’—This inde- 
pendence from Israel occurred in the later 
period of the history of Judah, from the time 
of Ahaz. The descendants of Esau were the 
Edomites, living just south of Judea. 

Instruction.—One wko tries to deceive can- 
not escape all inconsistency. The hands may 
be all right, but the voice will betray one. 
Nobody is so ingenious that he can make all 
circumstances agree to support a lie. There 
will be something to expose it. Jacob began 
by acting a lie. He soon found that, to carry 
it out, he must also tell a lie. One sin leads to 
another. It always does. One lie suggests 
and cequires another. Begin wrong, and you 
are always getting worse and worse. The only 
way isto beyin right, and then it is easy to 
stay right. 

To seal a falsehood with a kiss was a peculiar 
meanness. But that is what the first lie now 
required. The kiss is the symbol of peculiar 






































personal affection, and to make that a seal of | 


treachery, as did Jacob, and Joab, and Judas, 
is peculiarly vile. 

The best blessing a people can have is that 
of a basis of successful agriculture. The best 
that Isaac could offer Jacob was “the fatness 
of the earth.”” God has given us such a coun- 
try, where the bulk of our people are success- 
ful farmers, and such people have a sure living 
and an independent condition of ‘'e. Such 
people may best preserve a stable freedom. 

A nation of agriculturists is likely to be 
strong. Judah prevails over Edom. An agri- 
cultural country can have a dense population. 
Its people love their homes and are not easily 
conquered. They will fight for their homes. 

Isaac invokes blessings on those that shall 
bless and curses on those that shall curse the 
descendants of Jacob. That was hearty. A 
friend should stand by a friend and should 
be willing to defend him against unjust at- 
tacks. 

When Jacob was blessed, the blessing could 
not be reversed. We cannot understand why, 
except that such was God’s will, and that he is 
represented as having inspired Isaac to pro- 
nounce the blessing. The course of nations is 
in God’s hand. A thing done carries its irre- 
versible consequences. Yuu cannot take back 
aword you have said nor an act you have 
done. It is once done and that fixes it forever. 
We should be very careful not to do what we 
would be sorry to have remain forever against 
us. 

Jacob's crime was terribly mean and unjust. 
Its wickedness appears in Esau’s despairing 
ery. Itcan have noapology. The craft and 
falsehood deserved a curse. Why it did not 
bring one is not for us to say. ; 

Isaac asked what he could now do for his 
loved older son. It is hard to recover one’s 
mistakes. It cannot be wholly done. But 
when one has made a mistake, then the thing 
to do is bravely to correct it as soon and as 
thoroughly as one can. Never stick to an error. 
Acknowledge it, and amend it, if possible. 

Esau wept. He too had made a mistake, 
and it was too late tocorrect it. He had de- 
spised his birthright and sold it for a mess of 
pottage. When we do these foolish things, we 
co not think how they mav pain us later. The 
youth that wastes his time and money on fool 
ish indulgences must expect to weep, when he 
shall find that his prudent, faithful, frugal as- 
sociate is getting wealth and honor, while he 
is, perhaps, starving, like the prodigal son, 
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Literature. 
The prompt mention in our list of “ Books of the Week” 
will be considered by us an equivalent to theer pub- 
Ushers for all volumes received. The interests of 


our readers will guide us in the selection of works 
for further notice. 


THE GRANDISSIMES.* 


Ir is, in some sense, the misfortune of 
this book that it will be read in the light of 
** Uncle Tom’s Cabin”; but it will hold its 
interest even in that trying comparison. 
Its pathos is not so deep; it nowhere dis- 
plays so high nor so fertile genius; but it 
is fresh, strong, and lively. It lies in much 
the same ground as Mrs. Stowe’s great ro- 
mance, and the subject-matter of that book 
enters also more or less into the composi- 
tion cf this; but with a difference which 
forbids the books to stand in the same class 
and gives each its distinct place, where they 
cannot be so much compared as contrasted. 
It isa tribute to the genius of Mr. Cable 
that he has found in this field a subject so 
distinct and unique, a life and a wcrid of 
men and things so different, and yet di- 
vided from what Mrs. Stowe found there 
by only fifty years! 

Much that Mrs. Stowe observed there in 
her time Mr. Cable now discovers was there 
also in the time of which he writes; but, 
while he gives us pictures of the slave and 
nowhere. avoids the darker side of that 
question, which has not ceased to trouble 
us, yet the plot and the main characters of 
his'story move on a higher social plane than 





| Mrs. Stowe’s. Here he found abundant 


artistic and even romantic material ready 
to his hand. He writes as one who had in 
himself a full and easy acquaintance with 
the life he describes. We should fancy 
that he had drunk it in from crones and 
chroniclers, from dames and grandsires, 
and from many a lazy tale poured broad 
and frequent over him, ashe lay a-dreaming 
in that delicious air. 

To the task of working into literary form 
the material which lay ready to his hand 
Mr. Cable has brought a mind well fur- 
nished with native gifts. He writes with 
a crisp, sententious vigor, inclining now 
and then to an epigrammatic style. Some- 
times he produces a sentence that takes a 
form almost fit for a proverb, as when 
“Honoré” says: ‘‘ My—de—seh, the wata 
must expect to take the shape of the 
bucket; eh?” 

We began to read this hook with the 
feeling that the style was defective. Cer- 
tainly some disturbing element touched 
the author’s pen in the early chapters. 
There are traces of styles which belong to 
other men and are not to be imitated from 
them. There are theatrical passages and a 
too frequent want of simplicity; as, for 
example (p. 202), when, speaking of Creole 
conversation, he says “ that the antipathy 
he felt for the American invader was an 
inborn horror /aid lengthwise in his ante- 
natal bones.” 

To offset this is the lively and highly- 
imaginative way in which he conceives of a 
matter. This appears not only in his formal 
descriptions, which are often very finely 
done, but in minor sentences; in his way of 
formulating matters which without the 
form he gives them would be common- 
place; and, above all, in the color and at- 
mosphere which he has commanded to 
shine throuchout the whole book. A fine 
example of tbis is in the passage (p. 202) 
where he speaks of an old house of cypress 
plant standing up ‘‘among the oranges, 
gray and silent asa pelican.” ‘‘ Another,” 
he adds, ‘‘ has two dormer windows look- 
ing out westward; and when the setting sun 
strikes the panes reminds one of a man 
with spectacles standing up in an audience, 
searching for a friend who is not there and 
will never come back.” 

The story moves on in a bright and sim- 
ple way, sometimes witty, always enter. 
taining. There are warm, subtle flashes of 
what some might call humor. There are 
passages of sweet and tender beauty. There 
are characters who, both in themselves, in 
virtue of what they are described to be and 
of the part they act, should move the reader 
deeply and powerfully. But, for some 
reason, these tender passages are not laid 
before the reader in a way which overmas- 





*Tae Granpissimes. A Story of Creole Life. By 
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ters the heart; and amid the many wild, 
passionate, and even awful scenes which 
his imagination has crested his sentences 
go on in a way which cools them, and gives 
you the feeling that they were more than 
he has told. 

This deliberate temper shows itself, too, 
in our author's love of analytic writing. He 
shares this, perhaps, with the age he lives in. 
The modern novelist builds up his charac- 
ters piece by piece. He tells you all about 
them: the geology of the country they were 
born in; the kind of soil the springs they 
drank at in childhood ran out of; what they 
were as children and how they came to be 
what they were afterward. They dissect 
them in all ways, and build them up again, to 
let the structure be seen. Walter Scott 
brings Meg Merrilies forth full formed in 
the power of her wild personality, and does 
not care whether or not his readers know 
her psychology. Bras-Coupé, the terrible 
African prince in slavery, is the awful figure 
in The Grandissimes. You hear of him when 
you first step on the deck when the tale he- 
gins. Helooms up on you all along through, 
a creature designed to hover over the book 
like a portentous cloud and to haunt the 
story with the terror and awfulness of his 
personality. But Mr. Cable gives his entire 
history for his portrait, and does not rest 
until you know him, inside and outside, so 
well as to have lost some of the impression 
which you perceive the author meant he 
should make on you. It is a great point 
with the sociologist to show how a 
given kind of character is produced. But 
amid such disclosures the power to produce 
great effects on the reader is lost. Such a 
phenomenon of a creation as Bras-Coupé 
can only reach his full stature and be felt 
for what we only perceive him to be when 
he moves before us in the simple awfulness 
and grandeur of a mysterious or unex- 
plained personality. 

The dialects used in the story are not the 
least meritorious part of the book. There 
is considerable variety in them; but each 
speaker uses the dialect proper to his class. 
Through them all run the native*sounds 
which disclose the speaker's links of blood 
with other races of the world. 





TWO VOICES FROM CAMBRIDGE.* 


More than one reader of Mr. Froude’s 
essay on Calvinism has asked, as he read: 
Why should this author admire so greatly 
what he so little believes? In reading Mr. 
Allen’s Three Phases of Modern Theology, 
this question transforms itself into: Why 
should this author treat with such scorn a 
system of which he has to believe and ad- 
mire so much? A more singular example 
than this book of a divided mind we do not 
remember. ‘‘ Calvinism as an irtellectual 
system has passed away.” He has nota 
doubt of it. Yet it lives, ought to live, and 
as a moral force in the worid was never 
more needed than now (p. 22). It is des- 
tined to pass away; nay, it is gone already 
But he regrets it. Asa child he learned to 
hate the system; asa map he has studied 
for himself and come to think better of it. 
Still it is very evident either that he knows 
too well what the audience he addrésses 
like, or that some of the old bitterness 
lingers on from his childhood. According- 
ly, we have the usual remarks about the 
‘‘devout race of pioneers” (p. 22), ‘‘ who 
served God in a grim, unlovely way,” and 
“communicated a certain astringent flavor 
to the home-brewed piety.” We havecome 
to rate home-brewed piety so high that we 
do not care whether it 1s astringent or not. 
Why does he ca]! Lutheranism a religion of 
compromises? It was rather quietistic, in- 
clined to the doctrine of patience and pas- 
sive resistance. Luther himself was re- 
luctant to take the sword. He quoted 
“They that take the sword shall perish by 
the sword.” He believed that divine truth 
was to be spread by the preaching of it and 
by an inherent energy of its own. Mr. Allen 
is an eloquent witness to the benefits, many 
and deep, our world has received from 
Calvinism. He confesses frankly that, in 
putting out Calvinism, Unitarianism put 
away much which he more than half says 


* THREE PHases oF MODERN THEOLOGY: CALVINISM, 
UNSTTARIANISM, LIBERALISM. By J. H. ALLEN, Lecturer 
on Ecclesiastical History in Harvar! University. Bos- 
ton: Geo. H. Ellis. 


Tus AYTHORSHIP OF THE FOURTH GosPEL. By Ezra 
Aznzot, D.D. Boston: Geo, H. Ellis, 
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was needed to keep it alive. He speaks of 
“*sentimentalism” as ‘‘ one definite source 
of mischief in the social theories of the day, 
anid does not hesitate to admit that Unita- 
rianism suffered great loss when it refused 
to listen toa God of law and justice, or even 
of wrath. Yet he makes haste to add that 
the old creed, Catholic and Calvinist alike, 
had its root ina sort of despair of human 
nature and earthly destiny.” 

We can easily believe that, when he found 
himself required to define Unitarianism in 
the present acceptation of the term, he was 
in trouble. What it had been at first, what 
President Walker had preached and what 
Channing, Greenwood, and Ephraim Pea- 
body had illustrated, he eloquently commem- 
orates; but since Professor Noyes’s argu- 
ment on the messianic interpretation of the 
prophecies; since Professor Norton’s rejec- 
tion of the first two chapters of Matthew; 
and, more than all, since Theodore Parker’s 
address on ‘‘ The Transient and Permanent ” 
in Christianity, Unitarianism had become 
a new thing. It had ‘‘disdained warn- 
ing”; it had ‘‘ overstepped the limit which 
itself had acknowledged as the boundary 
of Christianity and unbelief,” and ‘“en- 
tered ona larger heritage; and that hetit- 
age is the consensus which, according to 
Mr. Allen, now defines the Unitarian—*‘that 
one may distinctly rule out from his belief 
everything that is technically supernatural; 
yet it is free to him, if he will, 
to profess himself a Christian and claim 
the fellowship of his birthright church.” 
We donot admire ‘‘Boston’s Fourfold State ” 
nor ‘‘ Wiggleworth’s Day of Doom”; but 
the amount of gospel good in them is 
greater and the amount of mischief less than 
in such theories as these. The ph of 
this author’s mind are remarkable. ow 
he is full of light. Now he has a firm be- 
lief and a Christian philosophy. Now it is 
all gone out. At one moment he sees the 
great defect of Liberalism. It is senti- 
mental. It will not take the strong view of 
God, although it is the true one. Religion, 
from the nature of the case, must treat of 
the dark side of life (as, for example, the 
problem of evil), for that is where need of 
her aid arises; but Liberalism will have 
nothing to do with such a religion as this. 
It wants everything bright and comforta- 
ble. Some things our author sees to be vital 
and necessary in a gospel; but he writes 
as if he perceived more clearly that Liberal- 
ism did not possess them and cannot lead 
the way to them. At one moment he writes, 
with admirable soberness: ‘‘A gospel is 
not a theory, or 4 sentiment, or a specula- 
tion. It addresses not primarily the under- 
standing or the affection; but the conscience 
and the soul. To the one it isa law of 
life; to the other it is a home of rest. It 
means an authority that commands obedi- 
ence and a deep foundatiop of spiritual 
peace.” But further on the morn changes 
(p. 65): ‘‘ Of course,” says our author now, 
“‘it [Liberalism] tends to discard miracle 
in the sacred narrative. It loves to recog- 
nize what is attractive in other forms of 
religion—as Buddhism, Brahminism, and 
the rest—sometimes to the unjust dispar- 
agement of Christianity.” All this shows 
that Liberalism, subjectively and object- 
ively, has fallen into a chaotic individualism 
too diverse and heterogeneous for definition. 
It reminds us, too, of what we once heard 
concerning the late brilliant but skeptical 
pastor of the North Church, Boston—that 
an acquaintance, meeting him, inquired: 
‘What do you think about there being or 
not a personal God?” ‘ This morning— 
that is, at the present moment—I am in- 
clined to believe there is one.” 

Altogether different in tone and quality 
is Dr. Ezra Abbot’s treatise on the Avthor- 
ship of the Fourth Gospel: External Eri- 
dences (Geo. H. Ellis, Boston). Although 
the author disclaims in the prefatory 
note a thorough discussion of the points 
which lie in the title, the book is for all 
but scholars of his own grade sufficiently 
full. As regards the interesting and, in our 
view, decisive testimony of Justin Martyr, 
it is both full and original. On this head 
the note, as well as the text, should be con- 
sulted. Readers who have been at any 
time or in any degree impressed by the 
views advanced in ‘* Supernatural Re- 
ligion” would do well to examine Dr. Ab- 


bot’s criticism of that work, both in the 
text and the notes. 
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Readers who were interested in this ad- 
mirsb.e discussion by the parts of it pub- 
lished in Tae INDEPENDENT (March 4th, 
April ist) can now obtain the wholein a 
complete form and largely enriched by Dr. 
Abbot’s notes. 

_ Ee 

Tue Princeion Review for September opens 
strong with a remarkable article by Henry 
Calderwood, LL.D., professor in the University 
of Edinburgh, on “‘ Physicat Habits as Related 
to the Will.”’ The point held under discussion 
lies very near the burning center of the con- 
troversy against materialism, and we have been 
greatly interested {iu this article, not only as an 
attempt inthe name of philosophy to attack 
the materialistic hypothesis with the demand 
for evidence, but as a lucid exposition of the 
present position of the question. Dr. Francis 
Wharton, of the Episcopal Theological Sem- 
inary, Cambridge, Mass., writes of “ Late 
American Statesmen,” with the easy advan- 
tage which belongs to an author who has 
attained eminence in two professions. The 
key-note of Principal Shairp’s article on ‘Poetic 
Style” lies in its first sentence. ‘ Manner,” 
said Sir James Mackintosh, ‘is the constant 
transpiration of character.’’ The whole article 
is both extremely interesting and valuable, 
eepecially at a time when lack of a definite 
and good style is the prevailing fault of our 
literature, as it would seem, also, to be of our 
art. In both departments the last attainment 
with which the coming man Is to step into 
fame will be a true and commanding style, 
proper to himself. President Porter concludes 
the volume with a paper in which he continues 
the Long war on “Ilerbert Spencer's Sociolo- 
gy,”’ dealing in this way, no doubt, a more 
effective blow and making himself more use 
ful to the cause of right thinking than he 
would have been in the application of his veto 
to Professor Sumner’s methods of instruction. 
——The articles which have most interested 
usin The New Englander for September are those 
by Professor Curtis, of the Theological Sem- 
{nary, Hartford, on ‘‘The Relation of Evolu- 
tion to Christianity and Rational Truth’; and 
that on “Bryant,’’ by Professor Phillips, of 
Williams. Prof. Curtis remains a believer, and 
an untroubled believer, though he admits the 
principle of Evolution, and he does not pro- 
pose to permit Messrs, Haeckel, Spencer, Tyn- 
dal, and [Iuxley, in the name of Evolution, to 
deprive him of his God. We are drawn to 
Professor Phillips by a common sympathy with 
the love and admiration he cherishes for the 
poet Bryant. We recall, in this relation, an 
incident connected with the “ Thanatopsis,” 
and appropos to Professor Phillips's allusion to 
the elder Dana’s part in the bringing out of 
that poem. [le did not knew at first that it 
was from the pen of so young a man; but at- 
tributed it to Bryant’s father. Hearing soon 
after that this centleman was in Boston and a 
member of the General Court, he went to the 
State House at the hour of session and had 
him pointe? out to him. After a long and 
steady gaze, he turned away, with the remark : 
“Tle has a fine head; but I do not quite 
find there the author of the ‘ Tanatopsis.’” 
—— The Catholis Presbyterian for September 
(A. D. F. Randatph & Co.) comes to us in all 
the glory of the coming Council. Among the 
mass of interesting matter it contains, we 
would call attention especially to the brief 
article by Professor Binnie, of Aberdeen, on 
“The Benediction.”” He repudiates the theory 
that it isa priestly function; but asserts that 
there is an anthority in the Benediction which 
does not attach to cther prayers and for the 
reason that the blessing is Christ’s, the minis- 
ter acting only as the voice which utters it. 
Re finds in it an ordinance which partakes 
somewhat of the character of the 
The intention of the Benediction is a pledge 
that there are such benefits forthcoming to 
those who seek God as “the grace of our Lord 
Jesus Christ, the love of God, and the fellow- 
ship of the Holy Ghosts’? and that an invisible 
ministration of God's grace aud peace goes 
forward continually in the consciences of the 
covenant people. The biblical grounds for 


sacraments, 


this view of the matter are stated concisely. 
~——— The Catholic World for September (Cath- 
olic Publication Society), which is not behind, 
opens with an interesting contribution, inspired 
chiefly by articles which have recently ap- 
peared in The Atlantic Monthly, on “ Certain 
Dangerous Tendencies in American Life.” 
These papers the reviewer praises, as they 
justly deserve, and extracts from them a deal 
of evidence to prove the decadence of Protest- 
antism. He doe: not, by any means, limit him- 
self in his ideas of reform tothe ministration 
of the Church; bit! disensses the matter with 
refreshing broadness and dwells on the waste 
of food and cxtravagance of dict as one con- 
epicuous fault in American women of the 
poorer class. The account of the Parisian 
play at Ober-Ammergau is concluded in this 
number ina living and dramatic style, which 
shows that the writer listened not only with 
the sensibility of a quick and observing man, 








—— 





but with the sympathy of a Catholic. The 
article on “Ritualism and the Anglican 
Church” shows plainly enough what encour- 
agement the Romish Church takes to itself 
from these movements and what advance 
they see in them toward themsclves. Among 
the book notices is one (it is the first) which is 
very amusing, as showing how one High 
Churchman ntay meet another yet higher, and 
what indignities he may have to suffer in 
spite of the inaccessible elevation of his own 
pretensions. We are not sorry for Bishop 
Coxe when, in this notice, he is called plain 
Dr. Coxe. His father had no better title, and 
was unwill’ng to carry as much asthat. But 
we do sympathize with his grief when the 
whole essential foundation of his pricsthood is 
assailed by this ruthless Papist, and his people 
are told bluntly that they have no bishops and 
no priests among them, after all; that Parker’s 
consecration by Barlow is doubtful, and more 
doubtful yet whether Barlow, the consecrator, 
was himself ever consecrated: by anybody; 
that it is ridiculous work all of it, this Angli- 
can business—‘‘ Warwick Castle in cakes and 
sugar,” this last being a very unkind cut 
borrowed from Dr. Storrs. 


..A rather unique, atthe same time un- 
commonly serviceable work preseuts itself 
under the title Greek Mythology Systematized, 
executed by 8. A. Scull (Porter & Coates, 
Philadelphia). To most scholars an acquaint- 
ance with Grecian mythology is gleaned from 
the miscellaneous flelds of classical diction- 
aries, and, though harvested, remains without 
order or principle inthe mind. Over this sort 
of acquirement it is a manifest advantage to 
approach the body of natural or “religious ” 
myths of antiquity presented in a development 
by groups, bringing out the unity existing in 
the throng of deities, and arranged in a series, 
from the primal or nature-powers down to the 
latest of their descendants. Between the two 
ways of acquisition, also, there is all the dif- 
ference that lies between toil, loss, confusion, 
even, in the end, imperfect attainment, and 
egee, suecess, and delight. The beginners of 
to-day in classical studies have to thank the 
author of this manual for the help he has 
afforded them by systematizing and condensing 
the mythological conceptions of the Greeks, 
and offering under each one an analysis of the 
idea that gave it birth, its archetypes and 
offices; its emblems, representations, worship, 
and, in comparat!ve systems, its foreign equiva- 
lents. The book is finely illustrated, and is 
invaluable not to students alone, but to all 
who desire a better understanding of classical 
lore. 

. The Parables of our Lord Interpreted in 
View of their Relations to Each Other, by 
Henry Calderwood, LL.D., London, Macmil 
lan & Co., is an exposition of the Parables 
for popular use, and in no way a critical com- 
mentary. The special feature in its design is 
an attempt to ascertain the relations of the 
Parables to one another, and, perceiving a 
conception of unity among them, to group 
them accordingly. The author then bestows 
upon their narratives an analytical treatment 
and a philosophical investigation. His style 
is direct, rather dry and didactic, wholly des- 
titute of figure or ornament. His work has 
the merit of thoroughly unfolding the signifi- 
cance and instruction intended to be conveyed 
by the Parables. 


.We have received Parts 9 and 11 of 
the illustrated History of the City of New York 
(New York: A.S8. Barnes & Co.) Few persons 
whose knowledge of the city is recent would 
imayine that thedreary spot where the “Tombs” 
now stands was once the site of a pleasant 
shect of water, with trees and shrubs around 
it: and that on the surface of this “‘ College 
Pond,” in the summer of 1796, John Fitch 
made the first trial of a steamer with a screw 
propeller. The boat was eighteen feet in 
leneth and the boiler was a ten or twelve- 
gallon iron pot. To the commemoration and 
illustration of interesting facts of this nature 
these volumes are admirably adapted. 


inne A. B. Richmond, Esq., of the Pennsyl- 
vania Bar, recounts an experience of thirty 
years in Leaves from the Diary of an Old Lawyer 
(New York: American Book Exchange). The 
work is confined to such matters as concern 
the temperance cause and is largely made up 
of an account of trials for crime committed 
under the influence of liquor -or through long 
courses of dissipation. Of course, such a book 
must in some degree lack the charm of nov- 
elty; but it will, doubtless, be read with pleas 
ure by the friends of the cause which it main- 
tains, many of the articles being well written 
and interesting. It is dedicated to the ‘Wo 
men of the Crusade.” 


. The Law of Public Schools (A. 8. Barnes & 
Co.), by Finley Burke, is a little treatise in 
which the author has gathered together in a 
compact shape what has been decided by the 
courts of the land in respect to public schools. 
His reference to judicial authorities on the 
various poiats shows much Jabor and research, 


. 





LITERARY NEWS. 


Tue initial volume of D. Lothrop & Co.’s 
“Library of Entertaining History’’ is entitled 
“India,” and is the production of Mrs. Fannie 
Roper Feudge, a frequent contributor to THE 
INDEPENDENT. Mrs Feudge was a resident of 
India for many years and her work cannot 
failto be interesting. The same firm also publish 
a novelty in “ Write Your Own Stories.” 
This is a quarto book, with thirty wood engrav- 
ings, each of which is accompanied by a ruled 
blank page. The publishers offer these money 
prizes of $25, $15, and $10 to those children 
under fourteen years of age who, without as- 
sistance, write the best three complete sets of 
storics suggested by the pictures. These in- 
tending to compete must send their works 
into the publishers before July Ist, 1881. 


**Montezuma” is the subject of the new 
volume in Eggleston’s ‘Lives of Famous 
American Indians,’’ which is announced by 
Dodd, Mead & Company for immediate publi- 
eation. The same firm also announce in press 
** Aboard the Mavis,’”? by Richard Markham: 
‘“*A Day of Fate,” by E. P. Roc; and a Book 
of Ballads, printed in colors from designs by 
Miss Rosina Emmet, winner of the prize of 
$1,000 offered by the Messrs. Prang for the 
best designs for Christmas cards. 


Mr. Longfellow and Dr. Holmes each have 
an autumn volume of poems (Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co.), to be ready this week. Five 
new steel portraits of the authors have been 
prepared for these books. The former's 
“Ultima Thule” gives the title to a collection 
of his poems written since “‘ Kéramos.”’ Dr. 
Holmes’s book is named after ‘* The Iron Gate,”® 
read at the Aflantic breakfast given in his 
honor last December. 


The first and second volumes of the 
officia! records of the late war, the publication 
of which was authorized by Congress at its last 
session, have been completed, under the direc- 
tion of Colonel Scott, of the War Department, 
and are now in the hands of the public printer. 
Congress ordered 10,000 copies of this work, 
and also authorized its sale to the public. 


‘* Edmund Kirke’s” Life of General Garfield, 
recently published by the Harpers in their 
© Franklin Square Librarv,” has been trans.ated 
into German and issued in a similar chia» 
form by the same house. 


Vol. I, No. 1, of Good Literature, has come to 
hand, published by the American Book Ex- 
change. It will be issued weekly, at 50 cents 
per year. - 

The Bishop of Natal has written a reply to 
Mr. A. Wilmot’s “ History of the Zulu War,’’ 
which will be published in London in a short 
time. 


Wilkie Collins commences a new novel, en- 
titled ‘The Black Robe,” in the first October 
number of the South London Press. 


Cassell, Petter, Galpin & Co. intend to publish 
a new weekly paper for the young, which will 
be edited by Mr. Thomas Archer. 


A new novel, entitled ‘Ellice Quentin,” by 
Julian Hawthorne, has just been published in 
London. 





BOOKS OF THE WEEK. 


Good Company for Every y Dav! = the Year. A 
Collection of Escays, Sketches, Poems, ete. 
By John G. Whittier, James Tansselt Lowell, 
Thomas Carlyle, Robert Southey, Bayard 
Taylor, = others. With Steel plate Por. 
traits. $Smp0. pp. iv, 329. Boston: Ja:nes R. 
Osgood & 3 

Franklin Square Library. No. 141. Just as I 
Am. A Novel. By Miss M.E. Braddon. 8vo, 
paper, pp. 80. New York: Harper & Bros... 0 15 

John Ploughman’s Pictures; or, More of his 
Plain Talks for Plain People. Ry C.H. Spur- 
geon. Illustrated. 12mo. pp. 160. Philadel- 
phia: J. B. Lippincott & Co.............. 6.6.0 100 

Orion, and Other Poems. By Castes G. D. Rob- 
erts. Sq. 16:no, pp. 114. The sam 

Unity Hymns and Chorals for the ee. ition 
and the Home. Edited by W.C. Gannet, J. 
Vv. Blake, and F. L. Hosmer. With Music. 
12mo. pp. 84. Chicago: “Unity,” 75 Mad- 
Se TEE. cccddadectesssceuveqcnceancesescensece 

The Life of David,as Reflected in his Psalms. 
By Alexender Maclaren, D.D. (Housel ld 
Library of a sey ) 12mo, pp. 262. New 
York : Macmillan & C 

Two Worlds are Ours ce Hugh Macmillan, 

D.D.. LL.D., F. B.S. E. 12mo, pp. xxxil, 349. 
London : Macmillan & Co...............0ceeee8 175 

A Latin Grammar for Schools. Ry Fenry John 
R»by. 12mo, pp. viii, 436. The same......... 140 

The Weltietée A Novel. By Jessic Fotheretll 

Leisure-Hour Series.) 16mo, pp. 423. New 
Tees ¢ PR MONE OE Oa ce cs cncrccnceccscer ccs 100 

Datly Food for Christian wathese, for Every Day 
in the Year. By the Rev. E. Davies. 64m 
pp. 191. Reading. Mass.: Published by the 
author at the Holiness Book Concern........ 015 

American Health Primers. Edited by W. W. 

Keen, MD. School and Industrial Hygiene. 
By D 'F. Lincoln, M.D. 16mo, pp. 152. Phila- 
delphia: Presley Blakiston.................+0+ 050 

What to do First in Accidents or Poisoning. By 
Charles W. Dulles, M.D. 16mo, pp. 64. The 
GREG. ..cccce cocceeedescececeveseeseosoosescoocess 0» 

Write Your Own Stories. Thirty Pictures for 
Prize Stories, with blank leaves to write 
then: on. pageeaees. 4to, pp. 68. Boston : 
Er sf he eee See 050 

The True Faith of Our Forefathers. Being a refu- 
tation of Dr. Stearn's “Faith of Our Fore 
fathers “and a vindication of Archbishop 
Gibbens’s “ Faith of Our Fathers." By a Pro- 
ferenr of Theology in Woodstock College. S. 

Maryland. 16mo, peper. pp. 575. New 
York : American News Company............. 0% 
The Modern Scottish Pulpit. Sermons by ji. 





isters of various Denominations. rs’ 
Sertes. 8vo, pr. ~— York: Robert 
Caster & BretRerS.....ccccccfrccccccescecs soccee 150 





Life of Thomas Guthrle, D.D. By Jean L. 
The Jetson. Sq. 16mo, pp. 106. The same...... 0 40 





sao, Ammortonm Atistocraay & thet ore 
r, Ame te t ‘; 
Social Life and Character of ta By 
Duane Merrit Greene, late Lieut. us 8. 4. Sa 
12mo, pp. —. Cateage: Centra] Pu! bilaning 
Company...... oe eccecoccccccocece 109 
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Good. Wight, Beloved. So 


by A. tee Terchee 

\ the Gates as a as the 

Sky. Song an Chorus. Words and music 
by Thomas P. Westendorf. cen 
There is no River Here. Last words of the 
lamented oy Gilbert Haven. Quartette. 
Composed b nna Ziegler. cents. 
All from Sohn Church & Co., Chicago. 

Lyle's now Method. Chord Playing at a 
With Plates. 0 cents. H.S. Mackie & ° 
Rochester, N. Y. 











NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


MACMILLAN & CO.'S 
NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


Principal Caird on the Philosophy of 
Religion. 


AN INTRODUCTION 
TO THE 


PHILOSOPHY OF RELIGION 


By JOHN CAIRD, D.D., 


Principal and Vice-Chancellor of the University 
of Glasgow. 
Sve. £3.00. 

“There exists no other English expositionof the 
philosophy of the Infinite, where the theory and its 
difficultics are go firmly grasped, stated with such 
lucidity, brevity, and inter: st, and made to shed such 
light on the dark and urgent problems of our day. 

The book must be widely read, on account of 
its attractive style and because nowhere else can so 
compendious @ statement be found of a mode of 
thought becoming every year more influential. To 
many a student the reading will mark an intellectual 
epoch.””— Nation. 

“It belongs to the class of works that mark a transt- 
tion in religious thought.”—Tne INDEPENDENT. 





THE 


Teaching of the Scottish Church. 
SCOTCH SERMONS. 
1880. 


Svo. $3. 


One matin object of the volume is to show the diree- 
tion in which thovcht is running. It ts the work of 
those whose hope for the future Hes pot in altera- 
tions of ecclesiastical organization, but in a pro- 
founder apprehension of the essential idcas of 
Christianity, and especially in the growth within 
the Church of such a method of presenting them as 
shall show that they are equally adapted to the needs 
of humanity and in harmony with the results of crit- 
ical and scientific research. 

Among the emingnt contributors may be named 
Principal Caird, Rev. Dr. Cuningham, Rev. Dr. Story, 
Rev. Thomas Rasp, ctc., ete. 


MACMILLAN & CO., 


22 BOND STREET, 


NEW YORK. 
JUST PUBLISHED. 


NEW OLD, 


A VOLUME OF VERSE, 
By JOHN ADDINGTON SYMONDS. 
John Addington Symonds is better known to Amer- 
lean readers as a writer of yo prose than as a 
oet, and yet, in turning over the leaves of the volume 
vefore us, the doubt arises as to whether it is not 
vou his poetry that he will be longest remem- 
red.— Boston Transcript, 
iy AVORIT FE aU THORS, 
HOUSEHOLD PRIERDS, 
OOD’ COMPANY, 
Edited by JAMES T. FIELDS. 
Three volumes of choice selections in prose and 
baa — bindings. Sold in sets or separately. 
mo. 2 eac 
*,* For sale by all booksellers. Sent, postpaid, on 
receipt of price by the publishers, 


JAMES R. OSGOOD & CO., 
211 TREMONT STREET, BOSTON. 








L. W. NOYES, 
86 Market Street, Chicago IIL 


(Express prepaid on receipt of price.) 


Now made in three styles, with valuable Improve 
ments. Send for circular and full information to 





Standard Series. 
NEW BOOK ‘BY SPURGEON, 
No. 40.—John Ploughman’s Pictures. 


39 aati Miustrations. Price, 13 cents. 

No. ge Alfred the Great.” By Hr 

No. 35.--"* Frondes re tes.” By Re Sane 

No. 39.- —“The Hermits.” By Krtvost 

Postage free. For sale by »ksollers and Newsdeal- 
Publishers, L K. FUNE rs Co., 10 Dey 





the 
Street, N. ¥- 











September 30, 1880.]' 
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NOW READY. 
SWINTON’S 


SUPPLEMENTARY READERS. 


EDITED BY 


WILLIAM SWINTON, 
Author of Word-book, Geographical, and Language 
Series, etc. 


GEORGE R. CATHCART, 
Author of the Literary Reader, eic., ete. 


MESSRS. IVISON, BLAKEMAN, TAYLOR & CO. take 
special pleasure in announcing that they have now 
ready Swinton’s Supplementary Readers, 4 
series of carefully graduated reading-books, designed 
to connect with any of the regular series of Readers. 
They are attractive in appearance, are bound in cloth, 
and the first four books are profusely illustrated by 
Fredericks, White, Dielman, Church, and others. The 
six books, which are closely co-ordinated with the 
several Readers of the Regular Series, are : 


L 
EASY STEPS FOR LITTLE FEET. 


Supplementary to Frrst Reaper. In this book the 
attractive is the chief aim, and the pieces have been 
written and chosen with s al ~~ ae to the 
fe sae tna and fancies * early childhood 

Round in cloth and profusely ilus- 


12% pages. 
trated” See prices for examination 


GOLDEN BOOK OF CHOICE READING. 


Supplementary to Seconp REaDER. This book rep 
resents a great variety of pleasing and instructive 
rending, consisting of child-lore and ary noble 
examples, and attractive object-readings, written 
ay iily for it. 
192 pages, cloth. With numerous illustrations. 


mL 
BOOK OF TALES. 


Being School Readings, imaginative ons emotional. 
Supplementary to THIRD READER. In this hook the 
outhful taste for the imaginative and emotional is 
te dwith pure and noble creations, drawn from the 
literature of all nations, 
2 pages, cloth. Profuseily illustrated. 


Iv. 
READINGS IN NATURE’S BOOK. 


Supplementary to FourRTAH RFADFR. This book con- 
tains a veried collection of charming readings tn- 
Natural History and Botany, drawn from the works 
of the creat modern noturalists and travelers, 

352 pages, cloth. Fully illustrated. 


v. 
SEVEN AMERICAN CLASSICS. 


VI. 
SEVEN BRITISH CLASSICS. 

The * Classics’ are suitable for reading in advanced 

grates and aim to Instill a taste for the higher I'ter- 

ature by the presentation of gems of British and 

Amer'can authorship. 

pages cach, cloth. 

*.* Copies for examination will he forward- 
ed by mail, postpaid. on recet t of the follow. 
ing prices: No. 1, 25c.3 30c.;_ No. 3, 
50c.; No. 4, G5c.; No. 5, 50c.; o. 6. 50c, 


vison, Blakeman, Taylor & Co., 


PUBLISHERS, 
138 and 140 Grand St., New York; 
say and 219 State St., Chicago. 





NEW BOOKS. 
ULTIMA THULE. 


A New Volume of Poems. By Henny Wapswortn 
LONGFELLOW. With new portrait of Mr. Longfel- 
low. 16™0, gilttop. $1 090. 

A beantifu! little book, comprising the poems Mr. 


Longfellow la written since the publication 
“ Kéramos,”’ in 1878. . ot 


THE IRON GATE, and Other Poems. 


By OLIVER WENDELL Hotmes. With a fine new Stee) 
Portrait. 12mo, gilt top. $1 25. 
In this attractive volume Dr. Holmes has collected 
the class, occasional, and other poems which he has 
—— since his “ Songs of Many Seasons” ap 


“MODERN. CLASSICS.” 


A series of tasteful little books, made up of com- 
binations of the admirable “ Vest-Pocket” volumes. 
Three of — are now ready. 
Fvangelin 
The Courtahip - Miles Standish, 


H. W. Lonorr: ° 
Favorite Poem Senesennem 


: R. W. Emerson. 
Power, Wealth, - . 


Snow-Pound, 
The Tent on the Beach, 
Favorite Poems, 


Tastefully bound and stamped. 75 cents each. 


ts. G. Wurrrren. 


+ For sale by Booksellers. Sent, postpaid, on 
detmn by the Publishers, eines 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., Boston. 


Published Sept. 20th. 

The first edition of 206 ,060 
copies of 

A DAY OF FATE, 
by E. P. ROE, will beready, 
as above, at all the book- 
stores, in'a handsome 12mo 
volume: Price, $1.50. 

DODD. MEAD s co., 

Publishers, New York. 








For New Terms for 
1880 see page 26. _ 


























THE INDEPENDENT. 


Charles Scribner's Sons 


HAVE JUST PUBLISHED: 


8 
THE GRANDISSIMES : 

A STORY OF CREOLE LIFE. 
By GEORGE W. CABLE, Author of “Old Creole 
Days.” a 12mo, $1.50. 

“Tt is in man 


y respects the most original contribu- 
tion to American Action” Hartford hy, —*, 


“There is in Mr. Cable’s work that union of the real 
and ideal which. if he has strength and persistence to 
go on as he har nm, will make him the best of 
American novelists.”"—Springfleld Republican. 


I. 
ARMY LIFE IN RUSSIA. 


By Lieut. F. V. GREEN, U. 8. A., late Military 
Attaché of the United States Legation at St. Peters- 
burg and Author:of “The Russian Army and its 
Campaigns in Turkey in 1877, 1878." 1 vol., 12mo, 
$1.50. 


“Lieutenant Green was with the R 
throughout the campaign, enjoying perfect freedom 
of movement, having every opportunit to visit the 
points of greatest activity and to see the operations 
of greatest moment in com y with the officers who 
eonsarted them. His book is, therefore, 1 for v the 

urposes of 01 -_ readers, 8 complete and satis- 

factory history, ant ie war, founded upon eae 

rsonal knowledge of its events and of ite spirit. 

Ie my a work of the rarest interest and of unusual 
merit.”—N. Y. Evening Post. 


II. 
A JOLLY FELLOWSHIP. 


By FRANK R. STOCKTON, Author of “Rudder 
Grange.” MDlustrated. 1 vol., 12mo, extra cloth, $1.50. 


The first edition of this book was cqhonsiet on on the 
day of publication. A second edition is now ready. 

** A Jolly Laney oy - by Mr. . Frank R. Stockton, is a 
worthy sticcessor to his ‘Rudder Grange.’ Although 
written for lads, itis full of delicious nonsense that 
will be enjoyed by men and women, . . . while all 
the nonsense has a vein of good sense running through 
it, so that really useful information & conveyed to 
the young and untraveled reader's mind.”—Ph: 
Evening Bulletin. 


*,* These books are for sale by all booksellers, or 
will be sent, prepaid, upon receipt of price, by 


Charles Scribner's Sons, 


Nos. sed and 745 Broadway, New York. 


International Review 


FOR OCTOBER. 


EMILE AUGIER. _ BY J.P J. RRANDER MATTHE 

JOHN COTTON INC CHURCH AND STATE. 
Rv Rev. Groroet EF. Erx 

TH! E STORY OF THE ‘PONCAS, By M. LB. 
TODDAR 

THE mY ENSUS. ate Methods and Aims. By 


A BIRD SE YE VIEW OF OUR RAILROAD 
Vv GAaMALIEL manzoep 
THE PHILOSOPHY OF THE PRESIDEN- 
TIAL ELECTIO By CurTare 
THE POnitic AL SNTUATION in FRANCE. 


RvA. Wm "3 F 
By Craries F. Fircn 





AMES. A.f ELD 
4 NOOK HRD FAG HOOL OF PHILOSO- 


Thea etn ny L NTERATURE. 


50 cts. a numbe r; $5 per annum. 


A. S. BARNES & CO., Publishers, 


111 and 113 William St., New York. 


rte 


CONT 





BY THE AUTHOR OF THE 
“WIDE, WIDE WORLD.” 


THE END OF A COIL. 


A Story. 717 pages, 12mo, $1.75. 


“ There isa charm about Miss WaRNER's books that 
insures each new volume of a welcome from a wide 
ctrole of readers.”"—Herald and Presbyter. 


Uniform with the above, by the same author, 


MWY DESIRE. 


12mo, $1.75. = 


is told po aad er fidelity and grace 
ont bare Rae . Y. Obse: o 


By the Same Author: 
4 ie | of Small Beginnings. 4 vole. 


whe e say and Do Series. 6 vols. ina 


ns King’s People. 5 vols. in a box....... 
Pine Needles. 12mo......... eusecee 
The Old Helmet, 








ROBERT CARTER & BROTHERS, 


530° BROADWA Y, NEW ¥ORK. 


THE BOOK FOR THE TIMES. 


All who have read Dr. Stearn’s “Faith of Our 
+? pcan in reply to Archbishop Gibbons, should 


The True Faith of Our Forefathers. 


By a Professor of Theology, in Woodstock Cc 
8.3. Maryland — 
It will form a valuable pr oo to ev ~ 
and the dignified and moderate tone of the boo k 
insure its popularity among all classes of ade A 
Price, in paper covers, one vol., 18mo, 576 pages, 
75 cents. In extra cloth binding, beveled, Py 25. 
To be obtained from all Booksellers or Newsdeal: 
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OXFORD MAPS, 


carefully edited by Drs. OSBORN and COLEMAN. 
Palestine, large and small sizes ; “elear, accurate, ar- 


tet A @ superb map.” 
Sinat. 


All pontine Material to tee oft ctreuiars a. 
new Ma‘ circu 
Address Publishers of OSBORN & COLEMAN'S MAPS, 
Box 74, Oxford, Ohio. 





Just Published: 


THE GIN SHOP. 
WITH THIRTEEN ILLUSTRATIONS. 
By GEORGE CRUIKSHANKE. 
Price, 19 Cents, 
Mailed to any address, postage free. Address 
M, J. STOCKWELL, Publisher, 
25 Anu St., New York. 


--- BARGAINS IN BOOKS.--- 


Appleton’s c yclopedia, 16 vale. Bott $00; 
F 00. Joh: . 
or. 





Shee ee, $75; Half or., 800; Half-Russ: 
son’s Cyclopedia Cloth, 
Seeing, that n edition 1 Engl 
r vol.; i Russia, $8.50; American 
B'per vol.; sie Half-Calf, $6. Chambers’s 
Edinburgh Ratt ion a 


books ortered thro aoe solicited. 
NE Fue FonBON's 00K CO. 
roadway, New York. 


HARPER’S PERIODICALS. 


HARPER'S MAGAZINE, 
HARPER'S WEEKLY, 
HARPER'S BAZ: = 4 

PEOPLE, 1 
"S CA ATALOGUE wil be sent by m 
on receipt of nine cents. 


HARPER & BROS., Franklin Square, N. Y. 


Re ‘CARTER A RTER & & Bl BROS.. _ BOOKS, NEW YORK. 


Lippincott’s saat: 
FOR OCTOBER, 


PROFUSELY ILLUSTRATED, 
NOW READY. 


JONTAINING:—1. A CHAPTER OF AMERIOAN 
EXPLORATION. BY William H. Ridetng. 


























CH RY. 
RACING IN FRANCE. By 
‘oem. 


8. GLIMPSES OF ee gt nt : 
GESE. ILLUSTRATED GRAVEYARD NDYL By 
Henry A. Beers.—10. “srupies IN Ls 5 
6. JAN OF THE NO one. ey ae ee 
THE GRASSES. A Poem. By Do Goodale. 
“KITTY.” A Story. Sy lLawre —— gry. 

A GREAT SINGER. By Lucy H. Hoo 
MONTHLY GOSSIP.—15. LITERATURE F’ THE DAY 
ta For sale by all Book and News Dealers. Terms: 
Yearly Subscription, $4. Single Number, 35 cents. 

2” Srecmmen mailed, postage paid, to any 

address, on receipt of 20 cents. 


J.B. LIPPINCOTT & CC. , Publishers, 


716 and 717 Market Street, Philadelphia. 


$17,000 IN CASH. 


Eight th A 1 ¢ f 
— tothe P+ RAE S punta 


DETROIT 


COMMERCIAL ADVERTISER, 
The Leading Weekly of Michigan, 
will take 164 Dec. 29th, 1880. 


HAS BEEN AW ,nDED ey bo ae: IN THE 

PAST SEVENTEEN EA PREMIUM 

PAID OUT. EVERY "RECEIPT DOR % PREMIUM 

FILED IN OUR OFFIC 

Subscription , 7 $2 per Year. 
Each Subscription participating In award of 


$17,000 IN CASH. 


AGENTS. 


We want reliable Agents everywhere in the 
United States. @ pay liberal commissions to those 
who will work for us, and will supply them with al! 
necessary matter. 

Sample copies ‘pent to any one who will furnish 
their address. 


WM. H. BURK, Publisher, 
Detroit, Mich. 

















_-—sdLAW SCHOOLS. = 
LAW SCHOOL OF THE UNIVERSITY OF 


The ou vhs annual session begins. Oct. 4th 
next. For circulars, examination papers, etc. - 
drese D. R. JAQUES, Secretary of aout 

291 Broad lway, N 


STON v ‘ 
Bee’ STON UNIVE ERSITY v LAW Us JHOOL 


an i.) Bromfield — 


ALE LAW SCHOOL.—Rezular course, 2 
years. Graduate course (for degree of D.C. L.), 2 
years. Fall term ume Sept. 30th. Address 
PROF. WAYLAND, New Haven, Conn. 











EDUCATION. 


AMER. . SCHOOL IN INSTITU TE, Estab. 1855. 

A reliable Educational Businesss b 
1. Aids all who want weli-quaiified Teach he re. 
2. Gives Parents information of School: 

resents skilled Sogepers ho aga positions, 
4 Se anes eats School Propert 

J. W. ERMERHORN, A. M..  nccretary, 
0 East 14th St., New York. 





or will be sent by mail, prepaid, on receipt of price. — 


THE AMERICAN NEWS COMPANY, 
PUBLISHERS’ AGENTS, 
£ 39 and 41 Chambers St., New York. 


TEE FUNNIEST BOOK csinr ofativce cent stamp, 


IN THE WORLD. “EE. Cursay Toledo, 0. 





MAPLEWOOD Pideagid uene 
for Young = Eieeteld. Mase. 
commences Widely 
snows for eqnetiense Ul 2F testrbction mR! ‘grees beau- 
ty salubrity of location. Rev.C. V. SPEAR, Prin 


SENNSYLVANTA MILITARY ~ ACAD VE. 
PRY Pa. O me September Sth. Civil 





salseuibed cher ics, and English. De- 
Col. THEO. E HYATT, President, 








BRAIN AND NERVE FOOD. VITALIZED PHOS-PHITES. 


Composed of the Nerve-giving Principles of the Ox-Brain and Wheat-Germ. 


Physicians have prescribed 300,000 ep in all forms of im 
yparred pony mental 
debility 


exhaustion, or weakened digestio: 
infants, children, on adults, by strengthening the bruin 
F, CROSBY, 664 and 666 Sixth Avenue, N. Y. 


Preventive of Consumption and all diseases o 
and nerves with the food they absolutely requi 


Fer sale by Druggists or mail, $1.00, 


J Tt gives rest and sleep to 


re. 


n. Lt is the best 


sre Somaa 


STEEL "PENS 


European Make, and unrivaied 
by eh Fag: tL and kvenness of by 


REAL SWAN QUILL ACTION, 


m 20 Numbers. A complete Sample C 

WASTES MOPES recene mtn, a 
ard 0’ 

trial, on 4%. iptof 10 Cents. . nap Syeee, e 


IvISON, BLAKEMAN, Taytor & Co. 


‘138 and 140 Grand Street, New York. 








The New England Conservatory 


fs the oldest in the country, and the largest Musie 


ool in the world, 
Eel FINISHED 


had over 25,000 Pupils, & enjoys 4 reputation 


unequ aves T for a 
smpicte MUS*GA L tancstion 
serie. Pyery lowest ‘aon, 


8 for 20 lessons, «: ‘: collateral advantages 
pad. to 125 boars 
musical in *EDUCA? TON: str F c — 
without ex. 


Pupils in Conservaicry course oan t- 4 
in the usical Centre o {the untry 
A SH BRANCH 


Send for pamphlet. E. TOURJER, Music ic Hall, Boston, 


ESTA OETEENEY MOULENHAUER'S 


COL 
No. 66 Court St., near dite Oral A... Dance & Benedict's 
Music Rooms. 


Offers great inducements to students desirous of 
honest, capable instruction in ‘X. various f 
~~ ® ry. foundation laid for beginners, Style 
and fin > even advanced players. 
address the Director. HENI(\Y MOLLENHAUER. 
FLORIDA HOME SCHOOL, for Boys, co 
bines unsurpassed climatic ad and yhysical 
traini for youths of delicate constitution, with 
thorough reparation for college or business and Ls 
moral cul ure of a Chetan home. yore ome ne apply 
to GE B. MacLELLAN, M. A., or 
WYETH, Po. Bot 434. lecksonville, ee 


MEEK AL INSTI 











LASSICAL INSTITUTE. A 
Boys’ Family Boarding School. Location health- 

rsey. Thorough preparation for col- 
lege or scientific school. Boys induced to like their 
Christian influences. Address the Princi 
pal, 8. H. MOORE, Morristown, N. J. 


CIR ThOTITUTS, bya: PARE, 
NEW YORK CITY, Boardt Day School for 
boys and young men ‘ot 7 to 20. 5. t- 2 sixth year 
begins September fer 1880. For Pros sotge 08 ress 
f. ELIE CHARLIER, Director. 


{OS NING INSTITUTE FOR YOUNG LADIES, Sim 
Sing, N.Y. First-class as to oe eS r and patrona 
Circulars free. REV. _ RICE, Principal. 

I VE SEMINARY, — N. Zz — rticn. 
lars address 7-1 IVE. 




















MOUNT HOLYOKE “SEMINARY. — Four 
years’ course for women. Laboratories, cabinets, and 
art-gallery. Library of 10, 000 vols. Board and tuition 
ores >a vear. Address Miss WARD,Prin., 8S. Hadley, Mass. 


COOk's COLLEGIATE INSTITUTE, for Young Ladies, 
Poughkeepsie, N. Y. Gro. W. Cook, Ph. D., Principal. 








MUSIC PUBLICATION s. 
FIRST YEARS 


SONG-LAWND, 
Day Schools and Juvenile Classes. 


BY GEORGE F. ROOT. 
A well-ordered, interesting, and carefully graded 
course of elementary lessons, and a generous supply 
of good, attractive 


For Imitation. 
St bes cs “ Study of Notation, 
“ Recitation. 
“ Special Occnsions. 
IN EVERY DEPARTMENT. 


‘First Years in Song-Land” 


is far in advance of any of its predecessors and gut 
ateipe ¢ all ee 216 pages in, in pty st 
ure examine IRS AR ‘TN 
SONGRTA v D’’ before zou anes . ‘book for 
the falland winter sessio 
Price, 0c. by mail; $5 00 oF ‘os. by expreezs. 
ape imen pages now ready and sent free on appli- 
cation. 


JOHN CHURCH & CO., 
66 West Fourth St., | 5 Union Square, 
CINCINNATI, O. New YORK. 








THE SOVEREIGN, 


BY H. R. PALMER, 
in Your Classes and Musical Societies 
this Season. 


Wide-awake Teachers assure us that THE SOVEREIGN 
is the best of Mr. PALNER’s popular Music Books. 


Price $7.50 a dozen 
8 ° 75 cents each, if sent by mail, 


BLCLOW & MAIN, 


73 Rando pe ae Street, | 76 East Nipth Street, 











CHIC NEW 
JUST PUBLISHED, 
CLARKE’S 


Improved Piano-forte Method. 


a yt A. CLARK, Profeasor Music University Penn. 
‘ ne be best Instruction Book in the market. Mailed 
or oO 

EE & WALKER, Philadelphia, 


PERFECTED STYLOGRAFIC PEN, 
Pencil, Fen, Holder, and Inkstond combined. 
ine stamped A. 7. Cross, Patent Every pen 
ranted. ay be returned after a 9 week's trial st hal 
as ONE TE Can be ordered by mail. $2 50, $5.60. 


BLER’S POCKET holds securely | to 4 
Fastens to vest or 





—— 


seyloerane Pens * sans 1 Pencils. 
20 cents to 40 cents. 

“For Il Illustrated Catalog of 500 Writers’ Requisites, 

address 


READ.2S AND WRITERS ECONOMY CO., 





25-27 Franklin St., Bostou; 4 Boud 8t,, 
New York; 69 State St., Chicage, 
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i Religious Batelligence. 


THE PAN-PRESBYTERIAN COUNCIL 
IN SESSION. 


THERE is great popular interest in con- 
nection with the Council in Philadelphia. 
The attendance on all the meetings is multi- 
tudinous. Sixteen hundred clergymen 
and elders marched in procession to the 
opening exercises at the Academy of Music, 
last Thursday, and these were the smaller 
part of the throng that participated in the 
services of the occasion. Many of the 
thoughtful and intelligent laity of Phila- 
delphia and vicinity, as well as of different 
parts of the country, are listening and look- 
ing on, evidently less from motives of idle 
curiosity than a desire to profit by the 
wisdom collected in this body from lands 
remote and near. 





Dr. Paxton’s opening sermon, which we 


print in full elsewhere, was a grand key 
note struck by a master hand. The sermon 
was an hour and fifteen minutes in leneth, 
delivered without manuscript, the thouchts 
expressed gracefully, clearly,eloquently, and 
at times with great power. The main 
theme of discourse was the enumeration and 
illustration of the leading characteristics of 
the Presbyterian family as shown in history. 

After the address of welcome, in Horticul- 
tural Hall, by the Rev Dr. Breed, the Alli 
ance organized its business meeting, electing 
the Rev. Prof. Calderwood, of Edinburgh, 
chairman for the afternoon. Each chair- 
man only presides during one session. The 
foreign delegates are generally fine-looking 
men, but, almost without exception, 
carry such distinctive national charac 
teristics in their appearance and speech 
as to make them easily distinguished fror 
our own countrymen. 


When the dignified Council ventures an | 


applause, the European expresses it “ Hear! 
Hear!” while the American resorts to his 
customary hand-plaudits. Among the celeb- 
rities from abroad, one of the most emi 
nent of the Scotch is Dr. Calderwood, pro- 
fessor of moral philosophy in the Univers- 
ity of Edinburgh. He oceupies the 
chair once filled by Dugald Stewart. He 


is an instructive rather than popular | 


speaker, is a profound scholar. and is best 


known in this country by bis book “ The 
Philosophy* of the Infinit« Dr. Calder 
wood was in this country as u delegate to 


the General Assembly from the United Pr: 
byterian Church of Scotland, in 1873 
There is not a more typical Seot on the floor 
of the Alliance than the Rev. John Cairns, 
D.D., professor of apologetics and svstem- 
atic theology in the U. P. Seminary, Edin- 
burgh. His tall, muscular form. thoueh 
showing in a slight degree the drooping 
effects of years, towers up prominently. re 
vealing a broad, square brow, crowned 
with a profuseness of snow-white ir. 
His face is that of a man who would 
always be in the vanguard of an army 
or would welcome with embraces the 
flames of the martyr’s stake. He sneaks 
in Scottish accents, raising and lowering 
his body as he speaks, and with abrupt and 
iwkward gestures and harsh voice: but to 
thinking people, not fastidious about man 
ner, he isa powerful speaker. Dr. Cairns 
has been in this country since last Mav. The 
member whose appearance attracts most at- 
tention is the Rev. Naravan Sheshadri, the 
high-caste Brahmin from Bombay. Swarthy. 
almost black, constantly wearing his native 
cov‘ume, the most conspicuous features of 
which are a cotton turban, a surtout of 
brewn cotton material falling with almost 
tunic freedom, and white trousers, fas- 
tened at the ankle. The only hint at cler- 
ical dress is the white necktie which he 
wears. He speaks with great readiness, 
uses better English than some of the Scotch 
brethren, and his utterances are distinctly 
expressed in an agreeable, sympathetic 
voice. 

Among the Canadian delegates, one of 
the younger leaders is the Rey. Principal 
Grant, of Queen’s University, Kingston, 
He is an attractive speaker and a man of 
fine presence evidently progressive in his 
views. 

The Rev. Professor Watts, D.D., the 
occupant of the chair of theology in the 
Assembly’s College, Belfast, ranks among 
the first in the Irish delegation. His reply 
to the views of Tyndall, Huxley, and Her- 
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bert Spencer, which are regarded as con- 
flicting with orthodoxy, is considered mas- 
terly. Dr. Watts is a native of County 
Down, Ireland, but was educated on this 
side, at Lafayette College and at Princeton 
Seminary. 

The most popular address thus far before 
the Council was that of Dr. William Graham, 
of London, who has recently been called to 
and accepted the chair of theology in the 
English Seminary, which was offcred to 
Dr. Patton, of Chicago, a little over a year 
ago and declined by him. Dr. Graham is a 
native of Paisley, Scotland, and has been 
for many years @ pastor in Liverpool. He 
is an off-hand, impetuous speaker, who, 
with a voice pitched on rather too high a 
key, puts his thoughts in a striking way. 
The applause and laughter while he was 
speaking were often almost deafening. 

‘There is perhaps no stronger man in the 
Alliance, among the foreigners, than the 
Rey. Robert Flint, D.D., LL.D., formerly 
professor of moral philosophy at St. An- 
drews’s, now of divinity in the University of 
Edinburgh, author of ‘‘ Philosophy of His- 
tory,” ‘‘Theism,” and ‘‘ Anti-Theistic The- 
vries.” Dr. Flint does not appear to be 
over forty-three years of age; is of slight 
build; without beard, except moustache; of 
medium hizht; of earnest, scholarly face, 
which in repose is almost sad. The paper 
he read befo.e the Council, on ‘‘ Agnos- 
ticism,” was listened to with must profound 
interest, and from beginning to end showed 
him to be a bold, clear, and unshackled 
thinker 

The Presbyterian Church is so called be- 
cause it is governed by presbyters, and not 
by prelates. The vame, therefore, applies 
to any church organized and governed on 
that principle. This opens a very wide 


| door, and admits to the Alliance, on equal 


footing, those who maintain the divine right 
of presbytery ae the one system of church 
government, authorized by the Word of 
God; those who regard it as the best of 
various systems that may be deduced from 
the Scriptures; and those who hold to its 
consistency with Bible teachings. This not 
only says ‘‘Come in” to the Northern, 
Southern, Free, Established, United, Asso- 
ciate, Reformed, and Associate Reformed 
Presbyterians ad infinitum; Wut also em 
braces the Reformed (Dutch) Church in 
America, Reformed (German) Church in 
the United States of North America, and 


| the Welsh Calvinistic-Methodist or Pres- 
| byterian Church, 


The following is the 
width of the constitutiona! door 


“Merv sersnip.—Any church organized 
on Pre: »yterian principles which holds the 
supreme authority of the Scriptures of the 
Old and New Testaments in matters of 
faith and morals, and whose Creed is in 
harmony with the Consensus of the Re 
formed Confessions, shall be eligible for 
admission into the Alliance.” 


| Still, this door is not, in the opinion of the 





Council (with many protesting and after a 
spirited breeze over the matter), wide 
enough to admit the Cumberland Presby- 
terian Church, which represents one hun- 
dred and ten thousand communicants and 
nearly half a million.of people. Its doc- 
trines are of a middle-ground nature be- 
tween Arminianism and Calvinism. 

The papers read during the first week 
before the Alliance have been exceedingly 
able, almost without exception. The list of 
them is as follows: ‘‘ The Ceremonial, the 
Moral, and the Emotional in Christian 
Life and Worship,” Professor Roswell D. 
Hitchcock, D.D., LL.D., New York City; 
**Modern Theological Thought,” Principal 
Robert Rainey, D.D., Edinburgh; “ Re- 
ligion in Secular Affairs,” Principal G. 
M. Grant. D. D., Kingston, Canada; 
“Inspiration, Authenticity, and Interpre- 
tation of the Scriptures,” Prof. E. P. Hum- 
phrey, D. D., LL. D., Louisville, Ky., and 
Professor Robert Watts, D.D., Belfast; 
‘‘ Distinctive Principles of Presbyterian- 
ism,” Professor Samuel J. Wilson, D. D., 
LL. D., Allegheny City, Pa.; ‘* Worship of 
the Reformed Churches,” John DeWitt, 
D.D., Philadelphia; ‘‘ Ruling Elders,” Rev. 
C. H. Reed, D.D., Richmond, Va.; ‘‘ The 
Application of the Gespel to Employers 
and Employed,” William G. Blaikie, D.D., 
LL. D., Edinburgh; “Christianity “the 
Friend of the " Working Olasses,”“@hief- 
Justice C. Ny Drake, Washington; D-C.; 
‘Revealed keligion in its, Relations, to 
Science and Philosophy,” Professor Henry 


Calderwood, ‘LL. D., Edinburgh; ‘‘ How 
to Deal with Yeung Men Trained in Sci- 
ence in this Age of Unsettled Opinions,” 
President James McCosh, D.D., LL. D., 
Princeton,- N. J.; ‘‘ Agnosticism,” Pro- 
fessor Robert Flint, D.D., LL. D., Edin- 
burgh. Inthe absence of one of the speak- 
ers appointed to read a paper, Dr. Graham 
spoke extempore on ‘‘ Christian Life.” Dr. 
Ed. de Pressensé, of Paris, unable to be 
present, sent in French a paper on *‘ Apol- 
ogetics,” the subject assigned him. After 
papers are read before the Council, all. of 
which are limited to half an hour, miscel- 
laneous discussion is invited on each, and 
these discussions are generally intensely 
spirited, interesting, and necessarily pointed, 
as the presiding officer’s gavel puts a crash- 
ing period to each speech when it hus pro- 
gressed through five minutes. A new 
chairman presides at each session, and 
among the most distinguished occupants 
cf the chair thus far are the Rev. Prin. 
cipal Rainey, of Edinburgh; the Rev. 
J. Marshall Lang, D.D., minister of 
Barony, Glasgow (successor of Dr. Nor- 
man Macleod); the Hon. Wm. Strong, LL. 
D., Justice of the Supreme Court of Wash- 
ington D. C.; and the honorable Horace 
Maynard, Postmaster-General of the United 
States. 

The question of the admission of the 
Cumberland Presbyterians has at this writ- 
ing been reconsidered so far as to refer it 
to a new committee, that may report to this 
Council or not until the next, according to 
its discretion, 








Tue English Burials Act became operative on 
the 7th of September, and a few burials have 
already taken place under it, and the Church 
of England still stands, notwithstanding the 
predictions of the Bishop of Lincoln. It looks, 
however, as though an organized resistance 
might be attempted on the part of Churchmen 
opposed to the Act. Archdeacon Denison, 
who trains with the Anglo-Catholic party, 
proposes a clerical meeting at Leicester, in 
connection with the Church Congress, for the 
purpose of agreeing upon a course of passive 
resistance in respect to Nonconformist burials, 
except to prohibit such burials on Sunday, 
Good Friday, and Christmas. If this meeting 
should be held, it would furnish a very good 
commentary on the papers to be read in the 
Congress respecting closer relations with the 
Nonconformists. The Nonconformist thus sum- 
marizes the provisions of the bill as it was 
passed: 


‘* There are three parties who.e position and 
rights are defined bythe Act with sufficient 
clearness—viz., the Established clergy; the 
members of the Church of England, and others 
who desire to retain their services in connec- 
tion with the burial of the dead; and the Non- 
conformists, and other classes of the commun- 
ity who wish to have services of their own 
choosing in parochial burial-places, and to 
bave as little as possible to do with the clergy 
in the matter of burial. 

‘The parochial clergyman retains under the 
Act all his ancient powers in regard to the 
control of the churchyard; to the allotment of 
grave spaces; to the erection of monuments 
and tonsbstones and to the inscriptions there- 
on ; to the receipt of fees of all kinds; and to 
the maintenance of decency and order. In 
like manner, the burial rights —as distin- 

ished from burial services —of the par- 

oners remain as before. It is solely in 
regard to the burial service that any legal 
change has been effected. The incumbent 
ean no longer insist on reading the service 
of the Church of England over every one 
buried in bis churchyard, except the unbap 
tized and suicides. He can keep out any other 
clergyman; but not the Nonconformist min- 
ister, or layman, or, indeed, a layman of his 
own Church ; provided that he receives notice 
in writing. that the burial is to take place either 
without any service or ‘ without the perform 
ance, in the manner prescribed by law, of the 
service for the burial of the dead according to 
the rites of the Church of England.’”’ 


The consent of the clergyman is not neces- 
sary for a burial service under the Act. Upon 
this matter he has no discretion except as to 
the time the burial is to take place. Even in 
this his powers are limited. The reasoas mak- 
ing a valid objection are described in the Act, 
and he must give them in writing to the per- 
son giving notice of burial. Unless some other 
service has been fixed prior to receipt of notice 
of bu#ial for the same hour or eontrary to the 
usuas regulations, or the day proposed be Good 
Friday, Chrivemas, or Sunday, the burial must 
take place at the hour mentioned. In cemeteries 
it may take place on Sunday. The executive 
committee of the Liberation Society has passed 
a resolution concerning the Act, congratulating 
the friends of \religious equality on the conces- 
sions secured; regretting that it contains re- 
|, ewrictions imcopsigjent with the principle on 

which it is professedly based; expressing satis- 
faction with the promptness and firmness of the 
Government which introduced and pressed the 





3 bills andrequesting “the Society’s parliament” 
ary committee to take steps for making the 
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provisions of the new Act known, with a view 
to its general adoption; and also to consider 
what further measures will be required to 
bring the burial laws of the country into com- 
plete harmony with the principle of religious 
equality.” In a ciccular issued by the com- 
mittee, the belief is expressed that “ those for 
whose benefit this important act of Parliament 
has been passed will uot only avail themselves 
of the liberty which it grants, but will do so 
in a manner and in a spirit which will give the 
best answer to those who have predicted that 
the resting-places of the dead will become 
scenes of profanity, indecorum, or strife.”’ 


...+'* The National Conference of the Unita- 
rian and other Liberal Christian Churches,”’ 
as it is styled, held its biennial session in the 
Methodist church at Saratoga, last week, be- 
ginning September 21st. The Hun. E. R. Hoar 
presided. There was a large attendance. The 
women in attendance organized a Woman’s 
Auxilary Conference, to promote local organi- 
zations of women for Christian work and to 
hold meetings biennially. The report of the 
Council stated that it had saved the Church of 
the Messiah, of New York ; raised $115,090 to 
endow two new professorships in Harvard Di- 
vinity School; and secured funds for the Chan- 
ning Memorial Church in Newport, R. 1. 
The report urged the Conference to take steps, 
without infringing on the independence of the 
churches, to organize for united work ; that 
delegates to the Conference be authorized to 
pledge the churches for certain amounts; 
and that funds be raised for a business edi- 
fice in Boston, to be called the Char- 
ning Memorial Building. The Rev. James 
de Normandie, in an essay on the na- 
tional work of the Unitarian churches, likewise 
urged better organization and more united 
effort. On behalf of the American Unitarian 
Association, it was reported that the average 
annual receipts of the society were $25,0.0. A 
call was made for larger contributions, to in 
crease the work, not only in America, but also 
in India and Hungary. It was recommended 
that $50,000 be raised for next year. The 
Western Conference reported that fifty active 
societies are supplied by thirty-five preachers. 
In the last two years debts amounting to $95- 
000 have been paid, besides large amaunts for 
missionary and other purposes. Thirteen new 
churches have been built. Women’s associa- 
tions have raised $8,000 during ‘the past year 
for church work. It was stated for the 
Southern, Middle, and other Conferences that 
the churches in New Orleans and Charleston 
are doing well; also in Philadelphia and Balti- 
more. Inthe latter place a debt of $30,000 
has been paid anda newchapel built. The 
needs apd progress of the various educa- 
tional institutions under Unitarian auspices 
were described, and it was reported that there 
are 20 Unitarian Sunday schools, with 5,000 
teachers and 25,000 pupils. Resolutions were 
adopted recommending that £5,000 be raised 
for the Sunday-school Association, and $10,000 
for the school at Hampton, Va., for colored 
and Indian children; that an annual tax of 
$1 on each pew holder for the care of aged 
and disabled clergymen be assessed ; express- 
ing sympathy with the Universalists, and 
directing that delegates to carry the same to 
their next General Convention be appointed. 
Subscriptions and pledges for the Meadville 
Divinity School were o ‘tained to the amount 
of $30,000. Gov. John D. Long, of Massachu- 
setts, was elected president. 


....The chief cause of the overthrow of the 
De Freycinet ministry iu France appears to 
bave been the attitude of the premier on the 
question of the religious socicties. He had 
plainly intimated at Montauban that, the 
Jesuit establishments having been suppressed, 
the other unauthorized religious orders would 
not be disturbed and that the decrees would be 
permitted to become a dead letter. The min- 
ister of public worship, M. Constans, was 
strongly in favor of enforcing the decrees, in 
which opinion he was so weil supported that 
De Freycinet was constrained either to yield 
or to resign. He chose to resign, and M 
Jules Ferry, the author of the famous Educa- 
tion Bill, which proposed to suppress all schools 
of religious except those uf the authorized 
orders. has become the chief minister, M. 
Constans holding his place in the new cabinet 
The decrees will, therefore, mgst probably be 
carried out. The unauthorized societies have 
uvited in a declaration, which they hoped 
would be aecepted by the Government in place 
of an application for authorization. The dec- 
laration explains that the societies did not ap- 
ply for authorization partly because that 
would have implied a past illegal existence, 
and states that they “make no difficulty in 
affirming their respect aud submission with 
regard to the present institutions of the coun- 
try.” They do not claim independence of the 
secular power, and *‘ decline all solidarity with 
political parties and passion.” 


...eThe shiine of Knock, Ireland, has be 
come almost as famous as those of La Salette 
and Lourdes, on the Continent. It is said that 
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the stream of pilgrims pouring into Knock 
increases, rather than diminishes, and the many 
marvelous cures reported only serve to add to 
the excitement and to the crowd of the lame 
end halt and blind and those otherwise afflicted. 
One Holland bas been cured of spinal disease 
and walks about without his bodice. He seems, 
to the corréspondent whose letter we get these 
statements from, to be ‘lacking in gratitude 
for so great a blessing.” Another person has 
been cured of chronic rheumatism, and a girl 
who had been paralyzed fourteen years has 
been _ restored. An inquiry committee 
appointed by ecclesiastical authority, is 
gathering evidence in regard to the 
cures. The correspondent found persons 
who solemnly affirmed that they had seen the 
eyes of the principal statue of the Virgin 
Mary move, and the figure of Christ on a cru- 
cifix on the gable end of the church “raise 
its eyes to Heaven and then lower them on 
the crowd.”’ A thriving business is done in 
the sale of crucifixes, rosaries, statues, photo- 
grapbs of the church, etc. In Kilkelly, four 
miles from Knock, the moisture in the fresh 
walls of a new church has taken the form of 
the Virgin Mary, and a rival resort to that at 
Knock may be the result. 


...-The Provincial Synod of the Canada 
Episcopal Church, held recently in Montreal, 
disposed of some important questions. It was 
decided that the name of the Church shall 
be “The Church of England in Canada’’; 
that a fore’'gn and a domestic board of mis- 
sions shall be formed—the latter for work in 
British America, especially in the Diocese of 
Algoma, and the former for the collection of 
funds for heathen missions abroad; and that 
persons may be admitted to the diaconate, 
though not to the priesthood, without sur- 
rendering their worldly callings. It is said 
that the session was a very harmonious one, 
there being no exhibition of party feeling. 


..Negotiations for union between the 
African M. E. Church of the United States and 
the British M. E. Church of Canada have been 
brought to a successful conclusion, and it only 
remains for the plan of union to be ratified by 
the annual conferences of the respective 
churches to compicte the whole matter. The 
British Church, which has three annual con- 
ferences, one bishop, and 2,684 members, 
separated from the Church to which it now 
returns, some years ago, It is an active body, 
with important foreign missions. The Bishop, 
Mr. Disney, is to rank as junior in the board 
of bishops of the united body. 


.-It is said that, in receiving the French 
Jesuits, Spain is violating the provisions 
of the Concordat, which allow only the 
regular clergy of the Societies of St. Vin- 
cent de Paul anu 8t. Philip Neri to have regular 
establishments iu the country. It is further 
said that Ultramontanism is gaining stronger 
hold of the government, and that education is 
languishing, as many as 1,543 schvols having 
been closed for want of means. 

. The Old Catholic Bishop of Switzerland, 
Dr. Herzog, is now in this country. He has 
preached in an Episcopal church in this city, 
fm German, and has attended the Diocesan 
Convention of Western New York. He has 
been cordially received by Bishop Smith, the 
presiding bishop of the Protestant Episcopal 
Church, and by him invited to attend the 
General Convention, which meets in this city 
next month. 


--+» The Catholic curé of the village of Sala- 
titlan, near Guadalajara, Mexico, recently put 
himself at the head of a band of fanatics and 
attacked a company of Protestants, some of 
whom were killed. The Protestants had ob- 
tained permission to open worship in Salatitlan 
and the mayor had been officially notitied of 
the fact. The part he performed, however, 
was to notify the curé of the matter. 


..Certain chapel authorities in Wales, who 
had resorted to lottery schemes to remove 
troublesome debts, have been thrown into con- 
sternation by a letter from an officer of the 
goverament calling attention to the illegality 
of such schemes and threatening punishment 
to those promoting them. 

-.--The Ultramontane organ in Germany, 
The Germania, speaking of the new ecclesiase 
tical laws, expresses the opinion that the 
minister of publie worship will find that al- 
most every provision of the laws will be void 
of effect unless an accord is first established 
with the Vatican. 

--The statistical report of the English 
Wesleyan Conference states that there are 
489,711 members, 87,245 on trial; and 2,023 
ministers, besides 328 on trial and 321 supere 
oumeraries. 


-++sThe Episcopal Society for the Increase 
of the Ministry has aided seventy five scholars 
the past year with $27,595. 

-»The Universalist General Convention 
.Mmecis this year at Hudson, N. Y., Oct. 20th. 


.- There are 115 Congregutional churebes in 
sfitiah America, with 7,011 members. 
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Dews of the Week. 


Apvices from Constantinople of a recent 
date are to the effect that fresh difficulties 
have arisen over the Montenegrin question. 
The Sultan insists on the Powers simultaneous- 
ly recognizing the new frontier line from Lake 
Scutari to Dinosch before Dulcigno is sur- 
rendered. Mr. Goschen, the British ambassa- 
dor had an interview with the Sultan, and 
protested energetically against the action of 
the Porte in connection with the Dulcigno 
affair 





..A statue of M. Thiers was unveiled on 
the 19th of Sept., at St. Germain, in the 
presence of a large crowd. M. Jules Simon 
delivered the address. M. Olivier Pain, the 
Radical journalist, protested vehemently, 
admidst a scene of great excitemen:, tcainst 
the erection of the statue. He wasarrested by 
a gendarme, in order to protect him trom the 
violence of the crowd. 


.A Candahar dispatch to the London 
Times says: ‘“The brigade which went to bury 
the dead on the battle-field of Kushk-i-Nakhud 
reports that the loses of the Afghans there 
must have been enormous. The Afghans 
were employed for eight days after the battle 
in burying the dead.” 


..The centennial celebration of the cap- 
ture of André occurred at Tarrytown, on the 
23d of September, in the presence of a crowd 
of visitors estimated to number between 50,000 
and 75,000. A short address was delivered by 
the Hon. Samuel J. Tilden and an oration by 
Chauncey M. Depew. 


. A Berlin dispatch to Zhe Times, London, 
says that recently the police have seized 4,000 
Socialist prints and pamphlets, including num- 
erous copies of the revolutionary journals the 
Freiheit and the Social Democrat, published in 
London and Zurich respectively. 


.. In consequence of the present tranquillity 
in Cuba, it is expected that the withdrawal of 
15,000 troops will shortly be ordered. The 
persons transported from Cuba for complicity 
in insurrection will, however, remain in Spain 
some time longer. 


..The Austrian consul recently invited the 
Albanian chiefs at Dulcigno to go to Scutari, 
in order that he might represent to them the 
necessity of the surrender of Dulcigno; but the 
chiefs left more than ever determined to resist. 


.-The Cote Luropéene newopaper of Paris 
states that the French Cable Company has 
accepted the terms of the rival companies, the 
agreement to be subject to ratification by the 
French and American Governments. 


. It is stated that six of the best vessels of 
the Russian Pacific squadron have been 


‘ordered by telegraph to hold themselves in 


readiness to return immediately to the Medi- 
terrapean. 


.... The Catholic members of the Swiss Fed- 
eral Assembly will, it is said, oppose the pro- 
posed revision of the constitution. There is 
little doubt it will be rejected by a large 
majority. 


..Jules Ferry has succeeded in reorganiz- 
ing the French ministry, with himself as 
minister of foreign affairs. The two new 
members are M. Carnot and Admiral Dupré. 


.-.-The Russian General Todleben has re- 
signed the governorship of Wilna. He is 
believed to be incapable of administrative 
service. 


.--.The Albanians still hold Dulcigno. 
ES 

MOTHERS, “‘ individually and collectively, 
without a single exception, pronounce Madame 
Porter’s Cough Balsam”? the most pleasant and 
efficacious remedy for the cure of Coughs, 
Colds, Croup, Sore Throat, etc., etc. in chil- 


ge that has yet been giver to ihe public. 

es it always acts likeacharm. Children 
really like it. Price, 25, 50, and 75 cents per 
bottle. 


_SOLDIERS 
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Feostons Address 


MILO B. STEVENS & C0O., 


Cleveland, Detreit, or Chicago. 
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A. S. FLANDRAU & Ch. 


SETH C. KEYES. DANIEL T. WILSON, 





FINE, CARRIAGES 


Elerant Town Caria rriages tow at our Warerooms, 


Broughams, Landaus, Landaulets, 
Coupes, T-Carts, Village Carts, etc. 
372 and 374 Broome Street, N.Y. 


JOHNSTON'S FLUID BEEF, 


in Great Britain and United States, 
differs from all_other gu of beef in that it con- 
of beef, rendering it 
not only stimulating, but ~~ BA, It is very pala- 
table. ighly pestenmended by physicians. 


Price, 35c.. 60c., and $1 per tin. General Agents for 
the United States, RoBeRT SHOEMAKER & Co., N. E. 
cor. Fourth and Race Streets, Philadelphia. 

For sale by all retail druggists. 


The GREAT CHURCH | Light! 


ee the most powerful, the softest, 




















BURDETT ORGAN 


Is THE 


“Grandest Organ on the Planet.” 
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BURDETT ORGAN co., 


Erie, Pa. 
______ HOTELS, BOARD, ETC. 


UNION SQUARE HOTEL, — 


UNION SQUARE, 
CORNER 15th STREET, NEW YORK. 


A. J. DAM & SON, Proprietors. 








Best light known for Churches, Stores, Show wine 
dows, Banks, Parlors, Offices, Picture Galleries, 
Theaters, Depots etc. New and elegant designs. 
Send size of room; get erie fi A lib- 
discount to Churches and the Tr 
I. P. FRINK, 551 Pearl St., New York. 


woes L BRU NSWICK, 
Bo PEE nd Clarendon Streets Boston, 
THE BRU Nsw — is the finest lotel structure in 
New Englan »0f; modern in all its appoint- 
ments ; atviotiy ¥- class; kept on the American 
jot a pleasent, sete anent home, and desirable 
lace for the OPyinees or pleasure seeker. 





Oneida Community! 


Canned Fruits, Vegetables, Jellies, etc. 

Fruits and Vegetables are wn in large quantities 
on our own domain, gathe promptiz at maturity 
assorted and prepared with at care and skill, an: 
are acknowledged asthe best. Fruita in Glass and 
Tin. Price-list mailed on request. Address, Com- 
munity, N.Y. 


APIO i HABIT CURED at home, Privately, ot 
low rates. 1,000 cured in 10 years. Don’t fail 
write Dr. MA RsH, Quincy, Mich, 











) Enclose a stamp to W. E. DUNN, 331 
ton Av., N. ¥., and receive information inval- 
wable to every wearer of Artificial Teeth. 








PICTURES, STATIONERY, ETC. 


New. and Beautiful, I Reward, Cards 


Couite i on Sete eo da 8 of — I 
ae — peo! Pad 
ucational Cards free to any teachers or or om 
t th J. agents INS, Manu- 


ng us their a 
facturin Publishers, 141 Franklin og Boston, Mass.; 
80 Ann Street, New York. Established 1830.7 








50 ELEGant Carns, Sostyles with name, 10c. pa 
parent, 10c. Stamps ta! W. Moo’ org, Brockport, N.Y, 





9 Gold, Grzatal Lace, Perfumed, and Chromo Cards, 
sess. Gold, 10c. Clinton Bros.. Clintonville, Ct. 


Elegant Cards, New Carome Shells, Gilt e, ete., 
50 with Name lc. G. A. SPRING. Noveitordeck F 








AGENTS WANTED. 


WANTED —AGENTS. 


MARK TWAIN'S 


TRAMP ABROAD. 


The best selling book that has boon published for 
" agent sold n three weeks. 





AMERICAN PUBLISHING co., 
RTFORD, CONN. 


AGENTS WANTED. 

We want Agents to sell the world-renowned WI L- 
SON OSCILATING SHUTTLE SEWING- 
MACH INES in unoccupied territory, to whom we 

prepared to offer extraordinary inducements, 

whereby from LJ to six Soueene cess a year - 
e. ever w 

the 1 sale of Sewing. machines, os al st AS ines 





made in — 4 pest twenty years are wearing out and 
must be re . For terms and further part 
address WELBON SBWING- MACHINE co., leago, bee 


STANDARD BIOGRAPHIES 
F THE PRESIDENTIAL CANDIDATES, 
too Pages Bach, New, Authentic, Complete, 
Fine Illustrations, The Fastest Selling Books of the Day. 


BEST BOOKS. CrLIBERAL TERMS. 
adel ate WANTED EVERYWHERE. 

‘or fall deseription & terms, Address, at 4.C. MeCURDY 
Gunae, Shp Gasines Sy Gusscee, $00.-580. —o_ 


pe Le PICTORIAL ge 


QUENTS WANTED itp tag book in ine word, (Aare 


ter tort ort $560.00 ork. vm pve 
$56. 66 f UT & 00. Yo Barctay sitose New York. 


IT PAYS free" Stic mirten £00, Cleveland, O° 
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33 } per cent. NATIONAL 
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ARNE KLEE, Proprietors. 
AMOS BARNES, of Sits = 
Joan W. DunKeg, of Cincinnad. 





— INMAN LINE. 


New York to Queenstown and Liverpool. 
EVERY THURSDAY OK SATURDAY. 





These magnificent steamers are among the strong- 
-“ J @ and fastest on the Atlantic, and have every 
odern improvment, ents hot and cold water 
ond electric bells in staterooms, revolving chairs tn 
saloons, bath, and smoking rooms, barber shops, etc. 
For omnes of af peaeage and other information, a) + 
ALE, Agent, 3: $1 Broadway, 


Anchor Line U. S. Mail Steamers. 


NEW YORK AND GLASGOW. 
From Pier Be. $0 Berth River, i 4s + 


Circassia 
Bolivia.. . 
These steamers do not c arry cattle, shee igs. 
Cabins, $60 to $80. Excursion tickets at re noe. rates. 
Second Cabin, $40. Steerage. $28. 

NEW YORK TO LONDON DIRECT. 
From Pier No. 46 North River, foot of Charles Street. 
California, Sept. 25th, 10 a. u. | *Elysia, Oct. th, 9 a. m. 
Steamers marked thus * do not carry passengers, 
Cabins, $55 and $66. Excursion tickets at reduced rates. 


HENDERSON BROTHERS, Agents, 


7 Bowling Green. 


STATE LINE. 


PASSENGER preauenire FROM NEW 
GLASGOW, | 


ORK 
ELRPOOL, QUEEN BTOWN. BEL- 
FAST, LONDONDERI OR SPRISTOL- 
SAIL EVERY THURS 
The oupeemetons by this line are unsurpassed 
for comfort and elegance. The Company have just 
added two new and superior steamsiips to their fleet, 
which is now one of the finest on the Atlantic. 
First CABIN SALOON, $60 to $75, according to state- 
room accommodations. Return, $110 to $130. 
SECOND 4 (everything furnished), §40. Return, 
$75. STEERAGF, $26. 
Te Especially low rates clergymen and thar 
families. Send for Pamphlet ond other information to 


AUSTIN BALDWIN & CO., General Agents, 


a Broadway, New York. 


~ CUNARD | LINE. 


With the view of diminishing the chances of col- 
Msion, the steamers of this line take a specified course 
for ali seasons of the year. 

On the outward passage from 
York or Boston crossing the merid 
tude, or nothing to the north of 42. 

the homeward passage 
60 at 42, - tC! ton the wore << 


FROM Ni 
F ROM 








ueenstown to New 
of 50 at 43 latt- 


crossing the meridian of 





bin pas<a ¢ and return tickets er En Moe 
a to and from all parts of Europe at 
Dreteet tad peek! e office 


very rates. 0.4. 
Bowling Green. LY N, Agent. 
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has for saie the fo ollowing named fine Steel Engrs 
ings and the following Publications, which wil b 
sent, postpaid, to any address upon 

very low prices nam 


ENGRAVINGS. 


THE “FIRST READING OF THE EMANCIPA.- 
TION PROCLAMATION,” by Ritchie. Size 











OF Beeb, BOTBS.....ccccsccccccccescccceccsccces $2 00 
TheSame, in Artist's Proof, signed and attested 

by F. B. Ci Ree, the rtist, and A. H. 

Ritehie, the Emgraver.............--.-.-+.+-+- 20 00 


IMO, BBBAD. 0.0 cc ccccccccccccccccccsescccccccecs 200 
e Same, in Artist's Proof, signed by A. H. 


pce catia aaatiaeprollo-teses aeges 100 
BS ate M. STANTON. Size, ow... 100 
CHARLES SUMNER. Size, 16 100 





All of the above are pone on heavy white paper 
and will be sent postpaid, on | on receipt of the money. 


“INNER LIFE OF ABRAHAM LLCOLM, ” 
}- 4 Frank B. Carpenter. Bound in Cloth. 
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NOTICES 


@rAll commonications for the Hattcrial, Literary 
News, aad Mistelianeous Columas of this journal 
should be ad4ressed to The Editor of The Inde- 
pendent, P -O, Box 2787. 

62” All comzunications for the Commercial De 
partment to the Commercial Editor. and all business 
communications from subseribers and udvertiovcis 
Tue INDEPENDENT, Box 2787. 

@” No notice can be taken of anonymous com- 
munications. Whatever is intended for tneertion 
must be authenticated by the name end address of 
the writer; not necessarily or publication but asa 
guaranty of good faith. 

tR™ We do not ho'd ourselves responsible for any 
views or opinions expressed in the communications 
ef our correspondents 

€w@ Persons desiring the return of their manu 
scripts, if not accepted, should rend a stamped and 
directed envelope. We cannot, however, even in that 
case, hokd ourselves responsible for tie!r return 
Authors should preserve a copy. 
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THE PRESBYTERIAN COUNCIL 


Tne meeting at Philadelphia has been a 
grand one. We wish here to give its current 
of feeling; to tell, so far as we can, what 
it is accomplishing 

In aitending the meetings of last week, 
one must have been instantly struck with 
the fact that there are in the Council two 
currents—we bad almost said two parties— 
both vigorously opposed to the skepticism 
of the day; but one liberally so, and the 
other narrowly and bitterly so. One is for 
freedom of investigation and for large 
liberty of difference within the Church; 
while the other would hold every Presby- 
terian rigidly to the old beliefs. As an 
illustration of what we mean, we may men- 
tion that, in the five-minutes discussion 
on the burning question of inspiration the 
venerable Principal Cairns had uttered 
what was to him hardly more than a 
common-place that, however definite might 
be the Christian’s own faith in the 
doctrine of inspiration (on which he him- 
self inclined to a conservative view), yet it 
must be remembered that this is not a 
doctrine to be used in Apologetics, in con- 
test with unbelievers, because as Christians 
we can stand without it and need not bur- 
den ourselves with it, in our defense of 
Christianity; and, further, that the doctrine 
of the Canov was distinct from that of Ine 
spiration, for we may hold and teach a 
doctrine of inspiration without insisting 
that just so many separate books ought to 
be included in the Canoa. Immediately 
after Principal Cairns had made this little 
address, Dr. T. H. Skinner, of Cincinnati, 
famous as the Great Quarreler of the Amer- 
ican Presbyterian Church and remarkable 
for contradicting the law of heredity, arose 
aud devoted his five minutes to boasting 
that Presbyterianism stands firmly by its 
old landmarks ; that it has one doctrine of 
inspliation—one aud the same, whether 
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used dogmatically or apologetically; and 
that, whether in inatructing its own mem- 
bers or in opposing unbelief, it insists 
ever upon all the sixty-six books of the 
Lille, all equally inspired and authoritative. 

The Council was opened by the sermon 
of Dr. Paxton, which we print in full. It 
cave much satisfaction to all its hearers, for 
it was sensible, cloquent, and able. Never- 
theless, it hardly arose above the level of the 
cloguert eo™monplace. It was a panegyric 
of Presi.vicnanuism, and yet it was remark- 
able tuut not one of the six points of dis- 
tinction claimed by the preacher for Pres- 
byceriauism distinguishes it from Episcopa” 
lianism, on the one side, and from Congrega- 
tionalism, on the other. The sermon pleased 
what we have called the more liberal wing in 
the body, chiefly because it unwittingly, per- 
haps, while lauding Presbyterianism, men- 
tioned no one special characteristic of Pres- 
byicrian faith or order distinguishing Pres- 
byterians from other Evangelical Christians; 
but rather drew the picture of what a true 
Chureh should be and illustrated it from 
Presbyicrinn history. Surely, the Church 
that is devoted to the love of Jesus Christ 
that is catholic in its feelings, that is 
devoted to foreign missions, that encourages 
popular education, that is the friend of 
civil liberty, may as well be Methodist, or 
Buptist, or Congregational as Presbyterian; 
und such a description of Presbyterianism 
which might equally embrace aj] evangel- 
ical bodies gave satisfaction to those who 
wish to minimize the sectarianism which 
lingers about Presbyterianism, and to unite 
in closed ranks with Christians of every 
name in a common 
sin and unbelief. 

The Council can take no action on the 
subject of the papers presented to it, and 
so can vote only on questions us to its own 
formal business. Nevertheless, one ques- 
tion came up which brought out clearly 
the fact of the twofold drift with- 
in its membership. Among other 
bodies, the Cumberland Presbyterians ap 
pointed delegates and sought admission to 
the Council. Few of the members knew of 
the importance of the matter involved 
in this application. The question went to 
a committee, of course named in advance 
by the business committee (the chairman of 
which is Dr. Prime), which those who 
noiiced its composition saw was decidedly 
conservative. Its report came up for 
action Friday afternoon, that, inasmuch as 
it was not clear that they held the Presby- 
terian consensus of faith, the application 
of the Cumberland Presbyterians be not 
granted. No one at the moment seemed to 
comprehend what was the nature of this 
report, and it was adopted without discus- 
sion. But the next day the question was 
reopened in a genial but indiscreet speech by 
a lay brother, and called out many expres- 
sions of regret at what had been unwitting- 
ly done. Still it was evident that what had 
been hastily done could not be easily un- 
done, and all that was then accomplished 
was to refer the case to a committee, 
to be reported on at this or the next 
session of the Alliance. We _ should 
not be surprised if action should be de- 
manded, whether the committee report or 
not, as there is great dissatisfaction with the 
report adopted. The Cumberland Presby- 
terians number over a hundred thousand 
communicants, and are an active and rap- 
idly growing body. Their form of govern- 
ment is fully Presbyterian, and so is their 
faith, unless it be that their rejection of 
several sections of the Westminster Con- 
fession of Faith invalidates their claim. In- 
stead of the curious chapter on decrees, 
with what Dr. Schaff calls its *‘ knotty 
points,” the Cumberland Church has sub 
stituted the following: 

‘I. God did, by the most wise and holy 


counsel of his own will, determine to act, 
or bring to pass what should be for his own 


lory. 

. aL God has not decreed anything con- 
cerning his creature man contrary to his 
revealed will or written Word, which de- 
clares his sovereignty over all his creatures, 
the ample provision he has made for their 
salvation, his determination to punish the 
finally impenitent with everlasting destruc- 
tion, and to save the believer with an ever- 
lasting salvation.” 


The chapter on ‘Free Will” has two 
slight modifications, and in that on ‘‘ Ef- 
fectual Calling” the section which asserts 
the salvation of “elect infants” is changed 
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to read ‘‘all infants,” with such others as 
‘‘have never had the exercise of reason”; 
and the section denying the possibility of 
the salvation of any of the heathen is 
omitted. Also the chapter on the Perse- 
verance of the Saints is changed so as to 
declare that saints will not, rather than 
**cannot,” fall away, and omits the “‘ immu- 
tability of the decree of election” among 
the causes on which depends this persever- 
ance. It will be seen that these changes 
are not serious, and that they do not at all 
go beyond the modification in the subscrip- 
tion to the Confession very lately adopted by 
the United Presbyterians of Scotland. It 
must be further remembered that the West- 
minster Confession is not the creed of half the 
Churches in this Council, that this isa Coun- 
cil of all Churches belonging to the Re 
formed body, and that those who hold their 
“‘consensus of faith’’ have the right of 
membership. The Reformed Churches of 
France and Italy, represented in the Coun- 
cil, have but the most meager creeds, vastly 
less than that of the Cumberland Presby- 


_ terians; while the various Dutch and Ger- 


man Reformed bodies own no allegiance to 
Westminster. The members of the com- 
mittee from the Middle and Southern States 
were very strenuous that the hasty action 
of the Council should not be modified; but 
there were others from the Northern States, 
Canada, and Europe who felt that the re- 
fusal was an utter outrage, as it certainly 
was. The Council is for union, for catholic 
feeling, and it were better that it perish 
than that it be made a means of branding 
Evangelical churches as unfaithful. Men 
in favor of accepting the action ad- 
opted argued that there was not time for 
a new committee to digest the whole mat- 
ter. But one committee has done it and 
reported the next day, and another com- 
mittee can do the same. It need not take 
ten minutes to form an opinion. The 
documents are on three pages of Schaff’s 
““Creeds of Christendom.” It is simply a 
question of catholicity or exclusivism. The 
vote of the Council gave the lie to the 
sermon of Dr. Paxton. 

The underlying conflict between liberty 
and repression gave its interest to nearly 
all the discussions of tiie past week. On 
the first session at which pijcrs were read, 
those of Prof. Roswell D. Hitchcock, Prin- 
cipal Rainy, of Edinburgh, and Principal 
Grant, of Canada, ‘11° this a field-day 
for the liberals. Prof. Hitchcock’s paper 
was received with great delight by a large 
part of the Council, although his attacks 
on theological extremists aroused much 
criticism. We know that a great many of 
the Scotch delegates were delightcd with his 
defense of greater freedom in using liturgies 
in Presbyterian churches. The beauty, the 
eloquence, the antithetical point, and above 
all the courageous freedom of the whole 
paper made it very educating in such a body, 
But no less so was Principal Grant’s. He 
is a young man, but one of very great 
power. He emphasized the spiritual as 
against the formal, and startled some of his 
hearers by declaring that Christianity has 
now so permeated society that there is more 
religion in the average mechanics’ institut: 
and Grangers’ lodge than there was in 
religious communities some centuries ago. 

Of course, the tender topic was that of 
inspiration. It was touched on at every 
point. Friday morning was devoted to it— 
opened with papers by Professor Humphrey 
of Louisville, and Professor Watts, of 
Belfast. Both were of the extremest 
conservative type, and the cheers with 
which their statements for even verbal 
iuspiration were received proved that the 
majority of the hundreds of clergymen 
from the neighborhood that were present, 
and, probably, of the delegates—certainly 
of the American delegates—sympathized 
with these views; for it was an audience 
dominated by the Presbyterianism of Penn- 
sylvania and the Southern States, which is 
theologically the most rigid on the planet. 
Professor Humphrey’s paper was an ad- 
mirable presentation of a view that appears 
to us too extreme to be safe. Dr, Watts 
was even more extreme, and went to the 
length of arguing from the form in which 
the Old Testament was quoted in ihe New 
that inspiration had to do with eveu the 
minutest points of grammar. Thus from 
the argument on ‘‘seed” and ‘‘seeds” in 
Galatians, which has always given much 
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trouble to commentators, and on which 
Luther said: ‘‘Ah! brother Paul, that won't 
stick,” and Melancthon remarked that it 
was “addressed to the foolish Galatians,” 
Professor Watts was not afraid to draw an 
argument that inspiration which is con- 
cerned with so small a distinction of gram- 
matical number must be verbal, as well as 
plenary, and forbid all imperfection of all 
sorts. We wish nore time could have been 
given to the discussion of these papers, 
but the time was chiefly occupied by dis- 
cussions on ritual in worship, and the few 
who spoke on inspiration were mostly, ex- 
cept Principal Cairns, in sympathy with the 
speakers. Dr. Skinner was the most vigor- 
ous spokesman, and was eager to drive out 
of the Church all who differed from him in 
this matter. The American Church, he de- 
clared, is a unit on inspiration, on the 
Adamic covenant, and on the nature of the 
Atonement. We grieve to say that Dr. 
Skinner said what he knew 1s not true. 

Similar subjects came up Saturday in 
three papers by Professor Calderwood, of 
Edinburgh; President McCosh, of Prince- 
ton; and Professor Flint, of Edinburgh. 
Of these it is enough to say that all were 
strongly liberal in tone and have our hearty 
admiration, in contrast with others of which 
we have spoken. We expect to print them 
all in full. The strong terms in which 
Professor Calderwood defended the rights 
of scientists and the folly of abusing 
them carried conviction to the minds of 
the more intelligent. President McCosh, 
who spoke of ‘How to deal with 
young men trained in science, in this 
age of unsettled opinion,” launched out in 
the beginning of his paper with an assertion 
and defense of evolution, which must have 
made Dr. Prime wince, who sat just be- 
hind him. It was delivered with intense 
energy; but by uo means carried the full 
sympathy of the audience, which seemed 
almost aghast at his boldness of ulterance. 
When, however, Dr. McCosh proceeded to 
give his personal testimony as to the preva- 
lence of unbelief, it was plain that the sym- 
pathy of the audience was fully recovered 
During the ten years of his counection with 
Princeton there had gone forth, he said, 
from that institution but four young men 
that were pronounced unbel‘evers. He 
gave the history of these, showing how 
they had since recovered thcir faith. 
This was extremely effective. Still from 
our own knowledge we very much doubt if 
Dr. McCosh fully comprehends his pupils. 
It may be that there have been only four 
pronounced atheists; but that there have 
been many more graduates of late years 
who are skeptics in rcligious things, unbe- 
lievers, we do not say disbelievers, in supeg- 
natural Christianity we know too well. 

But the strongest, the most maguificent 
paper of the whole week was that of Pro- 
fessor Flint. One would never pick ou. 
that young, rather under sized, ordinary 
looking man,with a small head, a thin face, 
and a little reddish moustache, for the 
ablest man in this great Presbyterian body. 
But such, we think, is the author of ‘‘ The- 
ism.” He is a remarkable scholar, and 
never writes on philosophy without being 
fully acquainted with all that has been 
written on the subject, whether in Ger- 
man, French, or Italian. His delivery was 
earnest and, after a few sentences, com- 
manded close attention, although the first 
part of his paper on ‘‘ Agnosticism” was 
above the heads of most of his hearers, 
whe knew little about the ‘‘ Neo Kantian 
philoscphy.” When, however, he turned 
from the more abstruse part of his subject 
to show how the cowardice of the Church, 
how its abuse of science and critical 
thought had encouraged skepticism and 
might be expected to engender Agnosti- 
cism; when he declared that church disci- 
pline (evidently referring to the Robertson 
Smith case) was the worst way to conquer 
error, that a Church hide-bound and 
wedded to its old formulas and refusing 
new light, no matter how orthodox, 
was worse than skeptical; that theology 
must be progressive; that it has new fields 
to conquer, new truths to discover; that 
unless it gces forward it is as good as dead— 
when he said all this, it was like rousing 
trumpet-tones in the ears of all the mem- 
bers that love s comprehensive Church. 
Most delightful, too, was the deep spiritual 
tone which pervaded Professor Flint’s ad- 
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dress, and which is a marked element in 
his character. We are glad that he is 
delivering a course of lectures at Princeton 
Seminary. ; 

The whole meeting thus far has been 
successful and useful. It has been educat- 
ing. It has brought schools of thought 
before American Presbyterians not familiar 
to all of them. We shall expect, as a con- 
sequence, greater breadth and freedom. 
We may add in conclusion that the speak- 
ers who have best pleased the great audi- 
ences have been Professor Hitchcock, 
Principal Grant, Dr. John De Witt (who 
read a brilliant and very conservative paper 
on ritual and esthetics in worship), Dr. 
McCosh, and Professor Flint. 





THE CONSEQUENCES OF HAN- 
COCK’S ELECTION. 


Ir Gen. Hancock should be elected this 
Fall, the strong probability is that the next 
House of Representatives will be Demo- 
cratic; and this, after the 4th of next 
March, would place the executive and legisla- 
tive branches of the Government absolutely 
in the hands of the Democratic Party. Gen. 
Hancock would, of ‘necessity, be a mere 
tool for executing its will; and a large ma- 
jority of the party in both houses of Con- 
gress woula be composed of Southern Dem- 
ocrats. Southern Democracy, thougl not 
furnishing even a quarter of the population 
of the United States, would, through the 
Democratic Party, again control the Gov- 
ernmert, and thus secure to itself the 
ascendency which it lost by the war. The 
country would come under the political 
power of the class of men whom, but a few 
years since, it had to conquer by the 
sword; and that, too, without evidence of 
any essential change in their temper. 

This, upon its face, is a most startling 
result; especially when we remember the 
bounds of sympathy which before, during, 
and since the war have allied Norihern 
Democracy to that of the South, A large 
part of that which was lost by open and 
deadly treason would be regained by the 
ballut-box. The chief power in the victory, 
and hence the chief power in the control, 
would be the Solid Democratic South. 

Are the voters at the North and West 
prepared to accept this result? If not,they 
must see to it that Gen. Hancock is defeated 
at the next election. His defeat would be 
the defeat of the Democratic Party; and the 
defeat of this party would be the defeat of 
the Solid South, and keep the Government 
still in the hands of those who saved it 
when treason sought its destruction and 
when the Northern Democratic Party, as 
such, was in sympathy with the treason. 
Gen. Hancock, though he did his duty as a 
Union soldier, is to-day, as he always has 
been, in political alliance with the party 
and the men that either fought to destroy 
the Union or strongly sympathized with 
their treasonable purpose. If elected, he 
would do their will. His election is prac- 
tically their election to power. He under- 
stands this, and they understand it. 

The first and most immediate consequence 
of such a victory would bea general turn- 
ing of all Republicans out of office, and 
filling their places by the appointment of 
Deinocrats. The only kind of civil service 
reforin that the Democratic Party has ever 
believed in orever practiced consists in the 
single principle that ‘‘ to the victors belong 
the spoils.” This principle would be put in 
practice by Gen. Hancock, if elected. The 
Democrats, both North and South, are 
hungry for the offices of the Government; 
and, if they succeed in the election, every 
Republican in office must take a- walking 
ticket. So great achange in the incum- 
bents of office, made entirely for political 
and party reasons and introducing a new sct 
of incumbents, would be seriously detrimen- 
tal to the public service, and would sweep 
away at a single blow ail that President 
Hayes has done for the improvement of 
that service. 

Another consequence would be the repea} 
of all the laws enacted by Congress to guard 
the purity of elections when members of 
the House of Representatives are chosen. 
The Democratic Party is the sworn foe of 
these laws. It opposed their original enact- 
me.t, and has ever since denounced them 
aud endeavored to procure their repeal. 
Failing to repeal them, it has sought by 
political ‘‘ riders” to appropriation bills to 
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render them ineffective; and but for the 
vetoes of President Hayes it would have 
been successful. It is true that the Su- 
preme Court has recently decided that these 
laws are constitutional, and yet this does 
not secure their continuance against the 
repealing power of Congress. Let Congress 
be Democratic in both houses, with a 
Democratic President, and the Federal 
election laws will be swept from the statute- 
book of the nation. They were suggested 
to Congress by the great Democratic fraud 
in this city in 1868, and their repeal would 
open the way for the repetition of similar 
frauds. Do the people wish for pure elec- 
tions, in which the votes shall be freely 
cast and honestly counted when national 
Officers are chosen? If so, they must not 
hand the Government over to the Demo- 
cratic Party. 

Congress has enacted very important laws 
to secure the civil and political rights guar- 
antced to the freedmen of the South by the 
recent amendments which made them citi- 
zens of the United States and of the states 
wherein they reside,on an equal footing with 
the white race. The Democratic Party, 
both North and South,not only opposed the 
adoption of these amendments, but equally 
opposed the laws of Congress enacted to 
give them practical effect. Let Gen. Ian- 
cock be clected and the two houses of Con- 
gress be Democratic, and there is not the 
slightest doubt that nearly all, if not all, 
this enforcing legislation would go by the 
board, and thus the amendments would be 
robbed of the largest part of their protective 
power. 

Nor is there any doubt that the judiciary 
of the United States would be so reorganized 
as to put this branch of the Government 
into the hands of the Democratic Party. 
Already « bill has been introduced by a 
Southern Democrat into the House of 
Representatives to add twelve associate 
justices to the Supreme Court, who, if the 
bill were passed and the Democrats were in 
power, would unquestionably be Democratic 
justices. Gen. Hancock, if President, 
would make such nominations and the 
Senate would confirm them; and this 
would make the Supreme Court Democratic 
avd secure the Democratic construction of 
the Constitutional Amendments and of all 
Federal laws. So, also, a bill has been in- 
troduced into the House of Representatives 
by another Southern Democrat for abolish- 
ing the United States Court of Claims, and 
substituting therefor a Superior Court of 
five judges; who, if the bill should become 
a law, would also be Democratic in the 
event that the Democrats came into power. 
This would sweep away another buiwark 
against the demands of the South for losses 
during the war. It would be very easy for 
the Democrats, if in power, to take posses- 
sion of the courts of the United States, by 
so reorganizing them and changing their 
jurisdiction as to suit their purposes. The 
judicial machinery of the Government 
would speedily be in their hands, and the 
stamp of the Solid South would be upon it. 
Rebel war claims and pensions for ex-rebel 
soldiers would then be in order. 

These perils, to go no further in the 
present recital, are grave matters in con- 
nection with the pending election. They 
can be averted only by the defeat of the 
Democratic Party. The question then is 
whether the people of the North and the 
West, after having saved the Union, at an 
enormous expenditure of treasure and 
blood, will place in power a party that was 
false to the country in the terrible exigency 
created by the Rebellion, and that is now 
ru'ed and, if in power, would be ruled by 
the Solid South. Is it best, is it safe for 
the North and West to give to this Solid 
South the forty-seven electoral votes which 
it needs in order to re-establish its own 
political ascendency? Do the North and 
the West propose to go back to the old 
régime which preceded and was destroyed 
by the war? Will it not be better and far 
safer for the whole country to maintain the 
régime that has hitherto secured and will 
continue to sccure the proper fruits of the 
war? A Solid Democratic South, as the 
right wing and center of the Democratic 
Party, is of itself a most conclusive reason 
why that party should be defeated. The 
North and the West are equal to the task, 
and, unless we greatly mistake the signs of 
the times, it is just what they mean to do. 





A UNITARIAN SERVICE OF SONG. 


Tue scruples of a few often compel 
the many to submit to not a little 
self-sacrifice. Hardly ever was this miore 
noticeable than in the gathering of the 
Presbyterian clans in Philadelphia, as illus- 
trated in their psalmody. 

The majority of Presbyterians find in the 
Bible no prohibition of the singing of hymns 
of human composition in divine worship. 
They believe that the stickling for them, 
and nothing else, savors of that same form- 
alism which was the great error of the 
Pharisees. They use the hymns of Luther, 
Watts, Doddridge, Wesley, greatly to their 
own edification, and they find the Psalm 
versions insisted upon by their more particu- 
lar brethren really distasteful. Neverthe- 
less, in the spirit of forbearance, the com- 
mittee of arrangements ptepared for the 
song service of the Alliance a collection of 
the old Scotch versions of the Psalms, and 
they were sung at every session, led by the 
voice of a precentor, and accompanied, even 
in the Academy of Music, by no “ kist of 
whistles ” or other musical instrument. 

What was the result? Though all joined 
with great sweetness and forbearance of 
spirit in a song so new and unattractive to 
most of them, they discovered a very serious 
and unexpected theological deficiency in 
this part of the worship. It had ceased to 
be distinctively Christian, and had become 
Jewish or, at best, Unitarian. 

We have taken pains to look through the 
whole collection, and we find in the forty- 
four hymns and the eight doxologies not 
one mention of our Lord Jesus Christ; not 
even one plain allusion tohim. It is true 
the word ‘‘Saviour” appears in one; but 
Jesus Christ is hardly meant in the lines: 

; “Turn us, O God our Saviour, turn, 
Nor longer let thine anger burn. 
Wilt thou forever angry be ? 
Through ages shall thy wrath survive ?” 

It is true the name of Christ appears in 
one or two titles; but the psalm ‘ The 
Lord’s my Shepherd, I'll not want” hardly 
warrants this mention of Christ in the title. 
But the worst effect is in the doxologies. 
Think of it, that in the final doxology the 
collected Presbyterians were not allowed to 
unite in their familiar ascription of praise 
to the Holy Trinity! Instead of 

“ Praise God, from whom all blessings flow; 
Praise him all creatures here below ; 
Praise him above, ye heavenly host; 
Praise Father, Son, and Holy Ghost ;” 

they have had to sing 


** Let Israel's God be ever blessed, 
His name eternally confersed; 
Let all the saints with full accord, 
Sing loud Amens, praise ye the Lord"; 
or this: 


* Bless’d be Jehovah, Isr’el’s God, 
To all eternity: 
Let all the people say, Amen, 

Praise to the Lord give ye.” 
Here is no Son and no Holy Ghost, no blessed 
Trinity of the Christian faith; but all is 
toned down to the religious belief of the 
old Hebrews and the modern Unitarians. 
Even Christ’s Church cannot be mentioned, 
and the best substitute for it is some eulogy 
of the old Jewish city. 


“Jerus’lem as a city is 
Compactly built, and fair; 
To it the tribes go up; to it 
The triLes of God repair. 


“To Isr’el’s testimony, there 
To God's name thanks to pay; 
For thrones of judgment, ev'n the thrones 
Of David's house, there stay.” 
«* Jerus’lem ” indeed! 

Now, it is not our purpose here to com- 
plain of the literary character of these, with 
few exceptions, painful caricatures of the 
Psalms. We only wish to express our 
astonishment that the common sense of 
Scotchmen can be so smothered by a crank- 
iness of reason that they should, first, banish 
our Lord Jesus Christ from one of the finest 
departments of worship, allowing him to 
be adored in sermon, reading, and prayer, 
but forbidding to sing the name that is 
above every name and that is hymned by 
all the choirs above; and, secondly, that 
they should be so discourteous and, there- 
fore, unchristian as to impose their own 
will worship on their brethren. 





Tue colored voters in Virginia, though 
naturally Republican, will this fall largely vote 
with the Readjusters’ wing of the Democratic 
party. Weare not surprised, in view of the 
fact that this course seems the surest way of 
securing their own protection. General Ma- 
hone has won their votes by pledging them 
protection and keeping his word. 
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Eilitorial Notes. 


THE Greenbatkers of Maine last week held 
their state convention to nomiinate presidential 
electors; and, after a stormy debate, a majority 
of the convention decided to ratify the arrange- 
ment made by the Greenback State Commit- 
tee with the Democratic State Committee, 
according to which the Greenbackers are to 
have part of the electors, pledged to vote for 
General Weaver, and the Democrats are to 
have the other part, pledged to vote for Gen- 
eral Hancock, with the understanding that 
both parties will sustain the whole ticket. 
We presumed that this would be done, as the 
only chance of giving either party the slight- 
est prospect of choosing a single elector. A 
minority of the convention, headed by Mr. 
Solon Chase, bolted from this program, 
held another convention, and nomiindted a 
“ straight” Greenback ticket for presidential 
electors, pledged to vote for General Weavet 
and nobody else. This is in accordance with 
General Weaver’s idea, and very seriously 
mars the mongrel game of the Fusisnists. 
We have no doubt that the Republicans of 
Maine coyld and would choose their electoral 
ticket, even if there were but two tickets in 
the fleld. There are many Greenbackers who 
were formerly Republicans that would not on 
the national issue support such a Fusion 
ticket. With three tickets in the field, the 
question of Republican victory admits of ho 
doubt. Republicans, however, must conduct 
the fight just as they would if all the Green- 
backers and Democrats of that state were 
united ona single ticket. Their true plan is 
to calculate that the enemy will do his best, 
and defeat him at that. 


SENATOR BAYARD, of Delaware, for whom 
we have entertained a high respect and who - 
certainly is one of the most decent members of 
the Democratic party, made a thoroughly dis- 
hones: speech last week at the Hancock-Tam- 
many-John-Kelley jubilation in this city. We 
say dishonest because the Senator is an intelli- 
gent man, and he knows better. When he said 
that the ‘“‘Southern claims,’’ so called, are 
barred by the Fourteenth Amendment, he 
knew that this amendment has no relation to 
the class of claims iv question and that their 
payment depends entirely on the will of Con- 
gress. These claims relate to property of 
rebels taken or destroyed by the armies of the 
United States in suppressing the Rebellion ; 
and in respect to this subject the Fourteevth 
Amendment says absolutely nothing, and no 
manu knows this better than Senator Bayard. 
He did not speak the truth ; but meant to utter 
what he knows to be false. He was equally 
false, and he knew it, in the attempt to parade 
the Democratic party before the country as 
having favored reeumption of specie payments, 
and the Republican party as having opposed 
this great measure, He knew that the party in 
Congress voted solidly against the Resumption 
Act, and that, in Congress and out of it, the 
patty continued to denounce it until its suc- 
cess put the party to silence and shame. He 
knew that resumption was and is a Republican 
measure, Senator Bayard carnot be ignorant 
of these facts; and when he attempts to pre- 
sent a different picture as the true one he 
deliberately lies. Weare sorry to use such a 
word in application to him ; yet the word is the 
fitting term for the fact. 





One of the most amusing episodes in the 
Presbyterian Council was the answer given by 
Dr. Sloan to Principal Grant. Prof, Roswell D. 
Hitchcock’s papér, in which he defended ritual 
in worship, stirred up the Psalm-singers, and 
Dr. Sloan, of the Reformed Presbyterian 
Church of this country, attacked it severely, 
claiming that we had no right to add any- 
thing to worship beyond what was directly 
commanded by God himself. Principal Grant, 
in a speech following him, asked what was the 
authority for such a principle. It is not, said 
he, in the Confessions of the Reformed 
Churches. They know nothing of it. It is 
not theirs; but simply Dr. Sloan’s dictum. 
Thereupon Dr. Sloan left the house for 
a few moments; but soon returned, and 
mounted the platform and held before the 
audience a very familiar looking book. “I 
propose to read,’’ said he, ‘from a book of 
some authority among Presbyterianism,the Con- 
stitution of the Presbyterian Church ifn the 
United States,” as follows: 

‘**Q. What are the sins forbidden in the 
second commandment? 

«4, The sins forbidden in the second com- 
mandment are all devising, counseling, com- 


manding, using, and anywise approving any re- 
ligious worship not instituted: by God him- 
self.’” 


The laughter and applause seemed to indicate 
that the point was well made. But it was not; 
aud, whether it was or not, the members of 
the Council knew that Dr. Sloan’s principle 
was falee. The answer quoted had no refer- 
ence to hymn singing or to ritual, but to 
Roman Catholic abuses, like the worship of 
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the host. It is a familiar fact that most of the 
Westminster divines were themselves per- 
fectly willing to return to the English Church, 
if they could only come to an agreement as to 
the changes to be made in the liturgy. 





Tue attempt by Zion’s Advocate to answer 
our argument from the sileuce of history to 
show that immersion was not introduced 
among the Baptists until 1641 is unsuccessful. 
It says: 

‘Will Tar IxpereNDENT give us the pass- 
ages in the controversial writings of the 
Swise Anabaptists in which they speak of such 
a practice? We know of no such passages, 
but we do know that some of the-e Swiss 
Anabaptists practiced immersion. Unques- 
tioned historical records establish this fact.” 
If “unquestioned historical records establish 
this fact,’’ then there is no silence of history in 
the case of the Swiss Anabaptists; and hence the 
case is not parallel to that of the English Ana- 
baptists, where the silence of history is complete. 
If Zion’s Advocate will show us any such proofs 
that the English Baptists were immersionists 
a we often find to show thata party of the 
Swiss Anabaptists were immersionists, we shall 
be thankful. With respect to the latter, we 
can point to the term ‘‘ Catabaptist,”” which is 
frequently applied to the Swiss Anabaptists in 
the writings of Calvin and Zwinglius. Nobody 
ever called the English Baptists ‘‘ Catabap- 
tists’? before the year 1645, when the name 
suddenly comes to light again in the title-page 
of Featley’s “ Dippers Dipt.”” Besides, there 
is the celebrated utterance of Zwinglius, “‘ Qui 
mergitur mergatur,”’ upon the strength of which 
death by drowning was selected for poor Felix 
Manz, and multitudes besides. History speaks 
with trumpet-tones in this instance ; but she 
is as silent as the grave in the other. If 
Zion's Advocate will consult Hubmeier’s tract 
entitled ‘Eine Form zu Taufen im Waaser die 
Unterrichteten im Glauben,” it will tind what it 
ceeks for in the writings of the Swiss Anabap- 
tists themselves. We still urge the argument 
from the silence of history, to show that there 
was no such practice as immersion among the 
English Baptists until the year 1641. If the 
Philadelphia Council had not intervened, we 
should have this week replied at length to the 
Advocate’s longer editorial. 

In his sermon before the Council, Dr. 
Paxton got his first cheer at the passage in 
which he declared that Presbyterianism was 
catholic and allowed * any psalmody that puts 
the crown on the brow of King Jesus.’’ This 
was hardly courteous to some of the Churches 
represented, nor was it true, as was indicated 
by the fact that the book of songs from which 
the speaker read was confined to a single sort 
of psalmody. It was amusing to hear the pre- 


siding officer check the applause with the 
words; * Remember that this ts the bouse of 
God.” Certainly. the parquette, the private 


boxes, the three tiers of galleries, the triple 
curtains hanging over the stage from the 
gilded columns, and the painted scenes retreat- 
ing behind the speaker and the distinguished 
members that sat about him did not exactly 
suggest the “‘ house of God’’; but made the 
reminder necessary. 


.... We intend, thanks to the kindness of Dr. 
J. B. Dales and Dr. R. M. Patterson, who were 
appointed editors by the Council, and to Mr. 
Condict, of The Presbyterian Journal, of Phila- 
delphia, to publish in tull next week and the 
week after a number of the most important 
papers read before the Council. We expect to 
print in this way the papers of Prof. R. D. 
Hitchcock, Principal Graut, Professor Hum- 
phrey, Professor Calderwood, Dr. McCosh, 
and Professor Flint, to mention those only that 
were read last week, which included for the 
general public the best part of the program. 
The Presbyterian Journal will publish, as soon as 
possible, in a large octavo volume, all the 
papers and the entire proceedings. It will be 
a book of: great value, not to Presbyterians 
alone. For advance slips of Dr. Paxton’s ser- 
mon we are indebted to the courtesy of The 
Philadelphia Press. 

....On the 20th of March, 1880, a resolution 
was offered in the House of Representatives 
giving preference to honorably discharged 
Union soldiers in making appointments on the 
District of Columbia police force. The vote 


stood as follows: 
For. doninet. 


Confederates. ....ccccccccccceses 8 

Border Democrats.............. 4a 12 

Northern Democrats............ 7 20 

PROPIA onc cncctnnsasctmnoceesees 6 0 

Republicans. ......0...cececeesee i) 0 
We intthatenteiicabanctaad 95 77 


This vote tells the story asto the attitude of 
the Democratic party toward Union soldiers. 


...»Mayor Cooper, of this city, in answer to 
Dr. Crosby, says that he has no power to re- 
move the Excise Commissioners, charged by 
Dr. Crosby with a violation of their duties, and 
that, according to a recent decision of the 
Court of Appeals, the power of removal is 
vested in Governor Cornell. This, being true, 
of course settles the question that the Mayor 
ia not responsible for their noa-remeval. 





THE INDEPENDENT. 
SSS AS et ee ee 


...-[1 answer tothe imputation that the 
Republicans intended to count out General 
Plaisted, even if elected, Senator Blaine forci- 
bly says that, if he is elected by even a single 
vote, this will be just as good as a majority of 
ten thousand, and that Maine Republicans do 
not propose to imitate the Garcelon rascality 
of last winter, to which the Greenbackers and 
Democrats of Maine were alike parties. 


....The latest returns seem to indicate that 
General Plaisted is elected by a small plurality, 
although the point cannot be authoritatively 
settled until next January, when the authentic 
canvass of the votes will be made. Should he 
prove to be elected, the victory will be a Green- 
back, and not a Democratic victory. General 
Hancock’s congratulation is, then, simply an 
endorsement of the Greenbackers. 


...-Memphis, in Tennessee, at a recent city 
election, managed, with 5,020 legal voters, to cast 
8,510 votes, or 3,490 more votes than voters, 
The election was carried by a large Democratic 
majority. It is a melancholy fact that elec- 
tions at the South have for the most part be- 
come a farce, so far as a fair expression of the 
popular will is concerned. 


.... Shall we never hear the last of that old 
slander taken out of the bogus Blue Laws of 
a clerical forger, according to which there was 
an old New England Puritan statute forbidding 
a man to kias his wife on Sunday? One of the 
foreign speakers repeated it at the Presbyteri- 
an Alliance, last week. 


....The Greenbackers of Massachusetts last 
week nominated a ‘‘straight-out” ticket for 
state officers. They have got done fooling 
with or being fooled by General Butler, who 
has gone back into the Democratic fold and 
whom many of them now denounce as a traitor- 


....Senator Conkling says that ‘as surely 
as the light end of the balance kicks the beam, 
the small, light North end of the Democratic 
party must obey the motions of the great, 
heavy south end.” 


-.--If the Times of this city would stop 
snapping and snarling atthe New York Tribune, 
it would do itself no harm and show a better 
temper and more sense. 








° ’ 
Publisher's Department. 

SoorTuine AND HEALING, we might with 
truth add certainly curing in every case. 
No remedy Known equals Coe’s Cough 
Balsam for Coughs, Colds, Croup, and 
Consumption. It is an old and tried friend 
and always proves true. 

— a — 

THe uew store of Jas. G. Johnson ‘late 
Jobnson Bros. & Co.), No. 8 East 14th Street, 
near Fifth Avenue, is well worth visiting. The 
building is well-lighted and well-ventilated 
and is an attractive place forladies to do their 
shopping. In the dress-trimmings depart- 
ment and ip the department of trimmed bon- 
nets and round hats is seen an elegant assort- 
ment of goods. Inthe feather department the 
most stylish and rapidly selling ornaments are 
ostrich feathers and feathers with fancy and 
colored breasts. Other depurtments, equally 
attractive, are devoted to ribbons and laces 
and made-up lace goods. Beautiful goods at 
moderate prices are characteristic of this store. 


CARPETS. 

J. W. Crossiey, of Nos. 740 and 742 Broad- 
way, successor of the old-established and 
well-known firm of Messrs. J. & W. Crossley, 
having outgrown his old quarters at the corner 
of Pearl Strect, has taken the elegant stores 
above named, and is offering all grades of 
carpets at a large reduction from last season’s 
prices. Buyers will do well to call upon him. 











A Tapestry Carpet with a Sewed Carpet 
Lining under it will outwear a Brussels Carpet 
without Lining. Use only that manufactured 
of Cotton and Paper. American Carpet Lining 
Co. Use only that manufactured of Cotton 
and Paper. American Carpet Lining Co., New 
York and Boston, For sale by all Carpet 
Dealers. 





SARATOGA SPRINGS. 


Dr. StRONG’s REMEDIAL INSTITUTE is a 
first-class sanitarium and select family hotel 
for rest and recreation, as well as treatment. 
Turkish, Russian. and all other baths con- 
nected with the house. Communicate with 
the proprietors for furthe: information. 

en 


THE property of the Banner Mining Com- 
pany is located in Inyo County, California, 
and the offices are at 63 Broadway, this city. 
The capital stock is divided into 200,000 shares, 
at ‘5.00 each, and full information regarding 
the mine will be obtained by writing to the 
Secretary, Mr. Thomas P. Malony, at the New 
York office. 


Jones of Binghamton, Binghamton, N. Y.— 
He pays the freight and still sells on trial 5- 
Ton Wagon Scales for $60. These are not a 
wood-lever humbug; but are all iron and steel, 
brass beam. No, money asked till tested. 
Smaller scales at equally low prices. For free 

Os a Jones of Binghamton, Bingham- 
ton, N. Y. ; 


Eas? shoes, of superior quality, for ladies 
and gentlemen. Watkins, 241 Fourth Avenue. 
Established 1840. Fine Custom Work a specialty, 


WHEN you visit or leave New York City, save Bag- 

oe Yates Hotel. nearlt opposite Grand Cee. 

an a Hote - 
tral 880 — ‘rooms t educed to Sland u 











the best. Horse 
to all Depete. 


e 
ward perday. Elevator. Restaurant supplied wi 
Cars, Stages and ievated Railroad 





Tue Back Bay District anp THE VENDOME 
are the subject of one of those thoroughgoing 
and intelligent historic, statistical, and picto- 
rial sketches of this city and its surroundings 
which have made the guide-books of Moses 
King, the indefatigable editor of The Harvard 

, 80 valuable. Few of our citizens 
know exactly when and how the Back Bay Dis- 
trict became what it is. All this is succinctl 
and accurately told in this pretty brochure. It 
will surprise many, too, to see how beautiful 
the familiar views across the Public Garden, 
the broad streets, the statues, the churthes, 
and the museums of the Back Bay are in these 
well-executed pictures. The new Hotel Ven- 
dome is the latest grand hote] added to Bos- 
ton’s list of first-class houses, and is undoubt- 
edly, as Mr. King states, ‘‘one of the most 
superb and perfect hotels in the world.”’ Col- 
onel J. W. Wolcott, the lessee and active man- 
ager, ‘has done more to raise the standard of 
hotels in Boston than — gem now living, 
and opened and successfully conducted the 
Hotel Brunswick.’’ The new Vendome is not 
only imposing and palatial, but it is also fire- 
proof. 





Wuere shall I purchase my furniture this 
fall? This is a question hundreds are asking. 
The best advice is to go toa thoroughly re- 
sponsible house. Purchasers will then get 
reliable work and the fall worth of their money. 
Such a house is the popular firm of Geo. C. 
Flint & Co., of 104, 106, and 108 West 14th 
Street, this city, one door west of Sixth Avenue. 
The whole building, from cellar to roof, is full 
of the most desirable styles of furniture, suf- 
ficient to suit the tastes of all. The furniture 
on exhibition is made by the firm, and so good 
workmanship, honest material, and a low price 
are secured. On one floor are seen a large 
variety of chamber suites in mahogany, walnut, 
and other woods, while attractive dining-room 
furniture and upholstered goods are sold in 
another part of the building. Estimates and 
designs for interior decorations are made and 
customers are always fairly treated. 

A 


PETROLEUM V. NASBY. 

Tue “‘ Rev.” Mr. Nasby ought to be good 
authority on Toledo matters, and in a late 
number of the weekly Blade we find notice of 
our advertisers, Maher & Grosh, wherein it is 
said: ‘‘ We have been personally acquainted 
with this firm for many years. Their office is 
but a few doors from our own, and we are in 
and out of it almost daily. We are well ac- 

uainted with their goods and their way of 
Ties business, and assure our readers that 
every order will be filled and faithfully at- 
tended to.”” Uncle Sam places the city store 
to-day at the command of the inhabitant of the 
smallest village in the country. We know of 
nothing so hard to find at the average country 
store or so good to have as a knife that will 
hold an edge. We know that Maher & Grosh 
sends out just such goods. Try them. 


INGERSOLL’8 READY-MIXED RUBBER PAINT. — 
We advise all desiring to paint to send and 
have sent free their descriptive book, entitled 
‘Every One His Own Painter.” with sample 
color-cards, issued by the Ingersoll Paint 
Works, 162 South Street, New York City. 
These are the only paints that will successful- 
ly resist the action of the salt atmosphere, 
permanently retaining the body, gloss, and 
color in all climates; therefore, cheaper than 
any other paints in use. They bave been used 
for many years in every state in the Union, and 
those who buy once will never use apy other 
kind of paint. Freight paid on ten galions and 
over to any part of the United “tates. Be 
sure to send for their Book on Painting, as 
you will find it very instructive. 


WHITE ASH TREES. 


THE attention of all our readers, and partic- 
ularly those living at the West, is called to the 
advertisement of D. Yarington, of Carbondale, 
Pa., on page 31 of Sept. 23d, offering to mail, 
postpaid, a package containing 1,000 white ash 
seeds for $1. Mr. Yarington offers these seeds 
not for the purpose of making money, but 
from his desire to see the prairies of the West 
dotted with these exceedingly beautiful and 
long-lived trees. Mr. Yarington himself, and 
any man, woman, or child planting a package 
of these seeds is a public benefactor. 

——————E EE 


$200,000 Worth of Rifles—The Largest Trans- 
action in Sporting Arms on Record. 


A NOTEWORTHY EVENT TO ALL SPORTSMEN.—The Evans 
Rifle Co., manufacturers of the world-renowned twen- 
gas shot Evans rifle (whose factory at Mechanics’ 

Ils has been complimented by both American and 
fore1 manufacturers as the most extensive and 
ome ete in the world), have taken a signal and, in 
the face of the advance fn fire-arms, a most commend 
able step. The Eva s is the most expensively made 
and has hitherto been the highest priced of all Maga- 
zine or Repeating Rifles, embodying as it does a mar- 
bay — d ingenious action and carrying in its maga- 
fine (which is entirely within the stock, necessitating 
no outward ajidition) twice the number of larger 





. accurate up to 1,200 vards, 
and every shot can be discharged in less than one min- 
arm has commanded the admiration of 


whole me fe 

concea within itself and in the stock, where the 
t should be, not under the barrel, varying the 
“hang” of the arm with every shot. To return to the 
anbiect, the Evans Rifle Company have run their fac 
tory to its utmost capacity for the past two vears, and 
have thereby 1 lant nae stock of rifles, 
made at the lowest possible figure obtainable under 
the most favorable circumstances. The price of the 
Evans has hitherto been $40 and upward, and it is 
well worth it; but now the Evans Rifle Company 
pose, thongh it is In the face of a fierce opposition 
From the trade, to reduce the price of their arm to $18 
and $20, thus placing the finest and most complete 
jae ee | rifle In the world on the par ‘pecunfarily) 
th acommon single-shot rifie. The only reason for 
this reduction is a desire to piece within the reach of 
the he market,and ougptant 
many of the cheap, unsafe arms now In nse. is is 


astepall 

it has met with from the trade, who wished the for- 

mer and big profits maintained; and the 

thanks of all sportsmen are due toa company actn- 
these motives, ly at a time when the 

tendency of all a of trade is to un y 


nce a 
The Evans Rifle Company have transferred their 
t rerooms of t -known 








condect! a this immense sale are unsw: 
and through that firm will be offered over six thou- 
eand of the new and latest improved model Evans 


sportsm f 
all countries will not be slow tn advantage of 


the omer. We votes, tha reader tothe ecrarineness 
25. Sopa: Texas Sook, ets oy ¥ 


—M. ¥. Tribune. 
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Do you intend to do any painting this fall? 
There is no better time in the year to doit, and 

u will fiud a first-class article in the cele- 

ted Slate Roofing Paint, manufactured b 

the New England Paint and Oil Co., of 
India St., Boston, Mass. It is a splendid roof 
— and is much used at Newport, Mount 

sert, and upon cottages, houses, and barns 
in the country. After a most thorough use of 
this paint, we most cordially recommend it, 
and are satisfied that, if once used, it will be 
ordered a second and third time. 





A RAPIDLY selling book is Mark Twain’s 
“Tramp Abroad,” which is regarded as one of 
the popular books of the day, and is published 
by the American Publishing Company, of Hart- 
ford, Conn. Agents should send at once for 
- crams inducements which the publishers 
offer. 





INDIGESTION, DYSPEPsia, Dervous prostvation, 
and al) forms of general debility relieved by 
taking MENSMAN’s PEPTONIZED Beer Tonic, 
{he only preparation of beef containingite entire 
nutritious ties. It is not a mere stimulant, 
like the extracts of beef; but contains biood- 
making, force-generating, and life-sustaining 
properties. Isinvaluable in all enfeebled con- 
ditions, whether the result of exhaustion, nerv- 
ous prostration, overwork, or acute diseases, 
particularly if resulting from pulmonary com- 

laints. Caswe._L, Hazarp & Co., proprietors, 

ew York. Sold by all druggists. 


HOW TO GET SICK. 

Expose yourself day and night; eat too 
much, witnout exercise ; work too hard, with- 
out rest ; doctor all the time ; take all the vile 
nostrums advertised ; and then you'll want to 


know 
How to Get Well. 
Which is answered in three words: Take Hop 
Bitters! See other column.—£zpress, 
EEE 


EVERY INVALID A DRUGGIST. 

By buving the new and popular medicine, 
Kidney-Wort, you get in each package enough 
of the dry compound to make six quarts of 
medicine, thus saving double the money which 
is usually paid for medicine prepared in liquid. 
It is a specific cure for Kidney and Liver Dis- 
eases. 











NOTICES. 





y. 

The citizens of Norwich will recetve and cordially 
entertain all friends of the work of the Association 
who, desiring to attend, shall make epeseation for 

tober. It is 


ms 8 » will sen 

above date, cards of hospitality, introducing those 
who have made known their purpose of attending to 
the host by whom they will be entertained. Those 
receiving such cards will please communicate at once 
with the person to whom they are introduce *, an- 
nouncing their nasqese of attending, at what time 
they will arrive in Norwich, and wheth © they will 
remain during the meetin. so that hosnitality may 
have be pee | burdens to bear. Those falling 
to receive sucha by the 6th of October will please 
inform the chairman of the fact. An early applica- 
tion wil! ay = lighten we burden of the Committee 
ry 


and will a 

shece porte ne fare one way to attend the meet- 
ing be furnished free return tickets on the fol- 
lowing ra is: New York and New England, Ne 
London Northern, Norwich and Worcester, Worces- 
ter and Nashua, Boston, Barre, and Gardner, Connec- 
ticut River. Stonington, Boston, and Providence, Pas- 
sumpesic, Central Vermont; and by steamers of the 
Norwich and New York Line. 

Similar arrangements, if made with other railroads, 
will be announced Iter. 

Any needed additional information will be given 
to those applying to thechairman of the Committee 
of Arrangements, Norwich, Conn. 

bp gf nerow ne 
sees @ 4 


rra 


Chairman Committee ¢ ra te. 
WOMAN’S WORF FOR WOMAN,—In con. 
nection with the meeting of the Amer cin Missionary 
Assoctation at Norwich, n.,a Woman's Meeting 














may be expect rom ladies who have been cnon- 
nected with the work in the South in regard to th 
condition and wants of the Freedwomen. Ladies are 
invited to attend, and accommodations will be pro- 
vided in accordance with the notice above. 





DIED. 
Hrve.—On Friday, September 24th, 1880. Henry B. 


Hyde, Jr.,son of Henry B. and Annie F. Hyde, aged 
eight years and three months. 


BUSINESS NOTICES. 

Antique and Modern Fur- 
niture representing various 
historical periods, Bric-a- 
brac, Paintings, Statuary, 
English Silverware, etc., etc. 
In September a collection 
of Objects of Art purchased 
at the late sale of Prince 
Demidoff, at San Donato, 
Florence, will be opened. 


SYPHER & CO., 


741 Broadway, New York. 


NEW YORK BAZAAR, 
No. 16 WEST 14th STREET. 
TOYS 
FANCY GOODS, AND NOVELTIES. 


DOLLS A SPECIALTY. 
LOWEST PRICES. 


Blair’s Pills.—Great English Gout and Rheumatic 
Remedy. Oval all Druggists. 




















box, $1; round, 50c. At al 








For Wew Terms for 1880 
see page 26. 
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“4 .-MATRON IN GOOD HEALTH, WHO 
Ww fhay had hospital experience and is Loge roughly 
competent to take entire charge servan rees, 
firey’ patie nts, and accounts. tate saperteqes. with 
setqremues. Address P.-0. Bo Boston, Mass. 


__ CANTRELL’S 
SHOE STORE, 


Fourth Avenue, cor. 20th St., 
NEW YORK. 

This establishment is one of the oldest and best 
xnown Shoe Stores in the city. Men’s, Women’s 
Youth's, and Children’s Boots and Shoes of all kinds 
and qualities and in the newest and very latest styles 
are here on constant exhibition. The business has 
been successfully conducted by CANTRELL for more 
than a third of a century. on the popular basis of 
“Fair Dealing, Good Goods. and Low Prices.” The 
best family trade is respectfully solicited. Orders 
from the country will have the best attention. 


1189. BACON PIANOS. 1800. 


FRANCIS BACON'S PIANO FACTORY. 








Successor to 
BACON & RAVEN, —— BACON & KARR, 
1473 and 1475 Broadway, near 42d Street, New York. 


Reliable agencies desired tn localities where none 
aow exist. Catalogues by mail on application. 





Trees at Half Rates. 


The large assortment of the beat Ornamental Trees 
and Shrubs in the old Nurseries of 


R.B. PARSONS & CO. 


is now in large quantity and excellent condition, and 
\s offered at the, above heavy discount from catalogue 
rices. It embraces the plants which have so long 
en 8 falties of this firm, including Camellias, well 
nuided, Azaleas, Rhodode ndrons, Street Trees, rare 
Conifers, lately moved, ete. For catalogues address 


A. B. CRANE, Exr., Box 608, Flushing, N. Y. 





The Only Remedy : 


That Acts at the Same Time on 





ges it wonderful 
power to cure all diseases. 


Are 
— <> 


We Sick? 
{|} 


Piles, Coastination, | Kidae 
Complaints and Disenses, 
nesses and Nervous Disoeders. 


sf i 1 (Will send post paid.) 
ie 1 AB 

















FURNITURE. 


GEO. ¢. FLINT & CO. 


NEW FALL STYLES. 


Good Make and Design and at 
very Moderate Cost. 


OUR OWN MANUFACTURE. 


We have now in stock the largest 
lines of every kind of Furniture 
ever before carried by us. 


BED-ROOM FURNITURE. 


Espectally elegant and attractive is our large assort 
ment of Chamber Suites, in Mahogany, Walnut, Ash- 
and Ebony, made My ay styles, from our own, 
and the best import esi 4 
Durable a Economical. 


UPHOLSTERY. 


Our samples alone of these 8 fill four large 
warerooms, and comprise the fullest possible collec 
tion of every description of Parlor Suites, Divans, Ot- 
— Corner and Window Sultes, Easy Chairs, 

Loun ete, of the newest and most novel design; 
ine Suling the very latest and choicest fabrics for cov- 
erings. 


DINING-ROOM FURNITURE. 


Great pains have been taken with our new styles In 
this department, and we can promise with ce rtainty 
that no larger or better line can be found in the city. 

All Soundly Constructed and Inexpensive. 


‘© SPECIAL.” 


At our warerooms can be seen a large and handsome 
assortment of Patent Lounge Beds complete for $15 
and upward, Wardrobe Beds at $35 and upward. 
Secretary Beds, Sidehoard Beds, and Bureau Beds, $30 
and upward. The simplest, strongest, and cheapest 

articles of the kind in the market. 


INTERIOR DECORATIONS. 
Designs and estimates furnished for every descrip- 
tion of hard-wood trimmi . inlaid floors, ete., at our 
ware-rooms, or on applicat on to Mr. H.C. Ghusmann, 
Superintendent of our Factory, 154 and 156 West 19th 
Street. 


“BUY OF THE MAKER,” 


Geo. G. Flint & Co,, 


STORES 104, 106, and 106 WEST lth St., 


Between 6th and 7th Aves., one door west of 6th Ave. 





BW. MERRIAM & CD. 


5177 Broadway, N. Y., 


MANUFACTURERS AND DEALERS IN 


# oom -euasse 


NWMIRRORS, 


OF EVERY SIZE AND DESCRIPTION. 
Also Extensive Importers of 


FRENCH AND GERMAN 
Looking -Glass Plates, 


Special attention given to the wholesale trade, at 
prices exceptionally low. 


FREDRICKS* 


“Knickerbocker” Family 


Portrait Callery, 


No. 770 BROADWAY, Corner 9th Street, New York. 
IMPERIALS, | $6 PER DOZEN. 





OSGOOD’S PATENT 


-TON SCALES. 


Special Price, 


Fully warranted. To be paid for when 


to introduce in new localities. No orders will scophed as the pene wits 
we have local agents. References and Illust rated Chemie Sfamtined one 





= $25 


This offer is SPECIAL, and only 
ere the scales are introduced or where 


lars furnished on application to the sole manufactures, 


oO Ss Go Oo D & CO0., Binghamton, N. ¥., U.S. A. 
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COFFEE. 
Rio, Good, Ordinary, to Choice..... - @I17 
Santos, Choice to Best............4- 154 ois 
aac ahn.daianets 6404's (0% 
hos casa dbcnedweeneness @254 
See 18 
LARUR VLG... cr ccecccccevccescccesoce @izi 
TEA 
No tec takks ckieseeeeeencees --30 @0 
a eee. 32 @s0 
Rnatiod treakiast...........cccccccseet 20 @T 
UncoloredJapan..............c0ce0s 24 @h 
Ms caida Gora ndenenCan. asi 2 @75 
SUGAR. 
Raw.—Fair to prime Cuba ........... 74@ 78 
ee ee rashenanae 103@— 
a eas 1Mhia— 
INE oa vcnuiseatsenacces 
CP AMAIIIE  oik 6-56-45. sc0cecnnnneewenes 
WHITE.—Standard A, Grocers’........ 94@ 99 
Steam Re fined A. 
| ee ees 
Wee Dae Ca on cv cvcncvescscces 81M 8B 
CADE? HINTS. vcs cocciceecs 74@ 8h 
MOLASSES. 
Cosa, Grocery Grades ..........2000s nomina). 
” Boiling Grades.................82 @84 
New Or: RANS, New Crop, Fancy...... 68 @70 
ceed 40 @65 
FISH. 
George’s Cod (new)....per qtl. © 75 @%6 00 
Grane Bem GOs... 2. cecccece 5 @Q— — 
Mackerel, No. 1, Mass.......... 5 00 @17 00 
Mackerel, No. 2, oS See 7 50 @ 8 00 
Mackerel, No 3, Mass.......... 475 @ 5 00 
Herring, Scaled........ per box.— 16 @— & 


SALT.—Agents’ quotations are: for Ash- 
ton’s Liverpool Fine, $2.50 per sack; Hig- 
gins’s, $2.40; Phoenix, $2.25; Deakin’s, 
$1. 25@*1 30: Washington’ 8, $1. 25@$1.30; 
Evans’s, Worthington’s, Marshall’ s, and Vir- 
den’s, $1.2 25@1.30; and other brands, $1.10 
@$1. 20. Liverpool Ground, 75 cents; Med- 
iterranean, 25 cents per bushel; ; Lisbon, 20 
@22—all less 24 per cent. cash. 








GENERAL AL MARKET. 


ASHES.—We quote uote 44@4} cents for Pot 
and 6@6}4 for Pearl. 


FLOUR, MEAL, Ere. 


Fiovr: 

Sour SNRs iss baiwenneus $3 20 @ $38 75 
Mt nkGaeweiimiidance 275 @ 8 45 
POU .0< cccscsiceneews 340 @ 3 70 
State Extra Brands...... - 8390@ 00 
State Fancy Brands....... 410 @ 20 
Western Spring Wheat Ex 8 90 @ 05 
Minnesota Clear.......... 425 @ 60 
Minnesota Straicht........ 540 “4 


5 
Winter Wheat Seconds... 4 
Good to Choice 8. W. Ex. 4 
Ex. Amber, Ind..O., Mich. 4 
Ohio, [nd., and fl. Super. 8 
0. Red Hoop Ex.(Ship’g). 4 
White Wheat Ex., O.,Ind. 5 00 @ 

4 

) 
4 
5 
5 
4 


2 
Ss 
a 
Rr ee Conor ee) 


Double Extras, Ohio, Ind 
St. Louis Single Extras... 
St. Louis Double Extras.. 
St. Louis Triple Extras.... 
Genessee Extra Brands... 
Winter Wheat, Patents... 5 80 «7 & 20 
White Wheat, Michigan... 495 @ 5 20 
City Mills, for West Indies 500 @ 5 30 


City Mills, for Europe.... 8395 @ 400 
SOUTHERN FLOUR: 
Serer $2 60 @ $8 40 
Balt., Alex., Georgetown. 360 @ 485 
Richmond ....... eeccccors 535 @ 5 %5 
Rye Four: 
Dab eaeoee paneseneee $4 60 @ $5 00 
PORROTIVEEED 060cccccccses 450@ 475 
Corn MEAL: 
Western. ..ccccccccccccess $2 60 @ $3 00 
Brandywine ....cccccccses 8335@—— 
 . Sen sea — 
GRAIN 
WHreat: 
WEE, 55k an eneeGes $0 98 @ $1 10 
nt aneeebeenees 26 10'@ 107 
Bee IN 5. 5. wcceeie witeme 1 03400 1 104 
Milwaukee, Spring....... 101 @ 106 
eka ne eases cesne cone 98 @ 104 
RN 
Sa aka oom poweieaen — 49 @— 503 
OS Seen — 44 @— 52 
, See ee ce — 6 @— 57 
re Komen eee — 523@— 55 
Oats 
ME a cae nana eracen bene — 42 @— 46 
tata sabre cseewenee — 4 @— 45 
OW BO iiccdcccctccconee OO 
Wi asec ccesccvcccees — 40 @— 48 
BEANS AND PEAS: 
Mediums......... 
—— simamaaeeces oneenae 1 65 @— 
White Kidney - 
DR iets ndend<dmnnsd 















STERLING SILVER WARE. WARRANTED % 


a a 


CLEOPATRA, 


SORE: 


FINE. 


Consisting of Forks, Spoons, Butter - Knives, Sugar-Shells, etc., etc. 


MANUFACTURED BY 


R. WALLACE & SONS MANUFACTURING CO., Wallingford, Conn, 
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PROVISIONS. 

Pork : 

Mess, New........06 coos. O15 2 @Si6 (O 

Extra Prime...cicccesce 12 00 @ 12 50 

SaaS caman 50 @ 16 50 

Bacon: 

Tn ccsehe Sedaucincewl $8 75 @89 25 

SR Ree 8 90 @ 9 BH 
Cur Mrats 

Smoked Hams ............+. —1l @— 12 

Smoked Shoulders .......... —T7T@ 8 

Smoked Strips........... e+. —12 @— 13 
Larp: 


b> en per 100 lbs $8 35 (Ss 40 
eeroccecccosoe 8 25 @— — 
Ret PIAS NS IRATE 8 55 @ 8 65 

HAY.—The market is active and strong 
at unchanged prices. We quote Shipping, 
80 cents; Prime, $1.05@$1.15; Medium, 
90@$1; Salt, 60@65 cents; and Clover, 
65@75 cents. Straw is steady and values 
remain unaltered. Long Rye, 90@95 cents; 
Short do., 65@70 cents. Oat still scarce 
and firm at 6070 cents. 

CATTLE MARKET.—The market for 
Beef Cattle has ruled weak and irregular 
for all grades except strictly prime and 
fancy Steers, which have been rather scarce 
all through the week. Native Steers sold 
at 74@10} cents per Ib., to dress 55@h7 
Ibs. to the gross ewt.; Texans nominally 
63@7¢ cents, to dress 55 lbs. Milch Cows 
have sold fairly, but at the close the 
market was rather nominal, with a heavy 
supply. Quoted $35@$50 per head. 
Calves are lower and weak, the supply 
being larger than the requirements. Grass- 
ers sold at 14@2} cents ver Ib. and Veals 
4@64 cents. Lambs are extremély dull 
and difficult to sell within the range of 44@ 
5% cents. Sheep remain about the same. 
Sellers obtain 34@5} cents. Live Swine 
dull and easier, but nominally quoted $5. 
40@$5.70 per 100 Ibs. 








WOOL. 
American X to XXX........0ecccee+ 2s BO748 
eS 20@45 
IN 900006 crsreak eds ne seeneeb<x 15 @35 
COUNTRY PRODUCE MARKET. 
BUTTER. 
State, Creamery. fair to choice ........ 26 
State, prils and tubs, prime to fancy. . .2! 
a re 
Western, Dairy, choice to fancy....... 
Western, Factory, fair to choice....... 16 (@20 
CHEESE, 
State, Factory, 16Mcy......ccccesccccecs 138 @- 
State. Factory, good tofine........... 10 (12 
Western, Factory, choice...........005 12 «124 
Western, Factory, fairto prime..... - 9 @12} 
EGGS. 
Long Island, New Jersey, aud near-by 22 @23 
State and Pennsylvania. .............. 21 Ww 2Qhh 
Western and Canadian............... 18 @20 
POTATOES. 

Early Rose. ....- per bbl. .#1 50@— 
FRU IT. DOMESTIC DRIED, 
Apples, Sliced, State................. { ht WO 6h 
Apples. I ia su dado idan gis 44 (0 5 
Apples, Southern. .....ccccccccccesess 3h @ 7 
Peaches, Peeled..........scccsecsaee. 14 (22 
POMONOR, TOON 6c 0 66.600 dsencenses 74 (aw Bh 
INS 04. cocnn ccapinassaisr 73. @ 8 
Da + xnbateune s0b6 20k bene c ceaeeia 16 @1S8 
SEEDS. 

Clover, Western. er 8 (—~ MM 
Clover, New York State. 2 =- SMa@— - 
TROT <0.05 sevevenscees # bush. 2 70 (@ 2 80 
I idie a c06:eduw nian :sentyees 15,@20 
FROM, POPMRB. 0.00.000000000K8000 1 (a— 
Flaxseed, American, Rough..... — @ 1B 
Linseed, Cale utta...... 7 56 Ibs, 2 00 @ 2 05 
a ——— 


GUANO AND ae 


To 
Guano, Peruy’ D, rectified, 9.70 p.c. 19 00 é <0 00 
3.40 * 51 00 @52 00 
Guano, Standard or Cee 


(2,240 IDS.) .ecee-veeeee 53 00 @54 00 
Lister Bros. Standard Superphos- 
phate of Lime 37 00 @40 = 


Lister Bros. Am. Dissolved Bons.32 00 @35 





Bone Flour .. ... 86 09 (Rg 4 
“6 Bone Meal.......... 34 00 @36 50 
“s Ground Bone.......31 00 @33 50 
a Crescent Bone...... 27 50 @30 00 
Homestead Superphosphate 
( Michigan tan Works) 40 00 
Homestead Shane Grower 
(Michigan Carbon Works) 6) 00 
Banner Raw Bone Flour 
(Michigan Carbon Works) 45-00 
Matfield Fertilizers (in lots less 
than car-load............ 45 00 
Matfield Fertilizers (car-load lots) 40 00 
Soluble Pacific Guano............ 45 00 
Bone, ground fine, ‘verage. 200.28 00 (2380 00 
$6 ’ dissolved, high grade...... 2-00 (28 00 
German Potash Salts, Kainit..... 850 @ 9 00 
Plaster, per ton (2,000 Ibs.)...... 7 7 @ 8 00 
Muriate of Potash (60 p. c.), per ' 
Nc cal sco a cuhdunteniod Sains ace 175 @1 87 


nar are ten pene - epg 373 @ 400 


Dried Blood, per unit.. -— — @2 3% 
Chas. H North & Co., Animal 

West VertiMet.......ccccccess 35 00 
Baugh’s Raw Bone Saperphos- 

phate, per 2,000 ere & 00 
Bauch’s Twenty-five Dollar Phos- 

phate, per 2,000 Ib:......... 25 00 
Baugh’s Warranted Pure Bone 

Meal, per 2,000 Ibs.......... 35 00 
ones Export Bone, per 2,000 

DU uitdkenicdinaneatcedvnre 81 0033 00 
Quaker r City Phosphate......... 35 COW'S OY 
Allen’s Phosphate. . coccccee 3 UN@SS OF 
Soluble Marine Guano.......... 45 00@48 00 








BARLOW’S INDIGO BLUE, 
Best quality red BLUE and most ibe ral measure 
D. 8, WILTBERGER, Propric 
North Second Street, Philadelphia 


First- Class Printers’ Materials. 


Types. Slat’ Cases, Cabinets, Chases, 
frinting Prt ete. Blocks for En vers, 
ress rn Letters for Machinists - 


VANDERBURGii, WELLS & UO.. 


116 Fulton aud 16 dod 18 Duteh Streéts, New York 
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ARNOLD, 
CONSTABLE & C0. 


CARPETS. 


Have now open their Fall Importation of 
English and American Carpetings, designs 
and colorings adapted to the latest style 
of decoration in Axminusters, Moquettes, 
Wiltons, Brussels, Tapestry, Three-ply, 
and Ingrains. Whole Carpets, Rugs and 
Mats, Oil Cloths, Linoleum, and Lignum. 


BROADWAY & [9th ST. 


ARNOLD, 
CONSTABLE & CO. 


LACES. 








Wedding Trousscaux in Duchesse, Point, 
and other fine Laces; also in sets, singly 
and by the yard. Novelties in Duchesse 
and Point lace Collarettes. Black and 
White Spanish Fichus, Old Point Alencon 
(Real and Imitation), Greek Trimming 
Laces, ete. Also Made-up Lace Goods, in 
great variety. 


BROADWAY & (9th ST, 
financial, 


STATE BANK-NOTES 





Tue Bank Superintendent of this state, 
in his last annual report, discussed the 
question whether it would not be expedient 
for Congress to repeal the ten-per-cent. tax 
ou the notes of state banks. He favored 
such a repeal, especially if the greenbacks 
should be retired. Assuming that the 
states would make it a fundamental condi- 
tion in the incorporation of banks that their 
circulating notes should be “ perfectly 
secured,” he did not see why such banks 
might not ‘“‘be permitted to issue notes 
with advantage to the country.” The com- 
petition between the national and state 
banks, both having the privilege of issuing 
cirenJating notes, would stimulate both “to 
do their best to win credit and patronage 
ty the excellence of their service to the 
public.” The clamor against national 
banks would, by free competition, with 
equal advantages, be likely to disappear 
and the banking question be withdrawn 
“from the realm of political discussion 
and agilation.” On this general ground 
the Superintendent advocated the repeal of 
“the prohibitory tax on bank circulation.” 

If, however, Congress is not prepared to 
adopt this view, then the law might be so 
moditied as to provide ‘“ that banks incor- 
porated by any state shall have the right to 
issue bank-notes for circulation, without 
tax on the same, if evidence satisfactory 
to the Secretary of the Treasury of the 
United States be furnished to him that such 
circulation is secured in the manner and to 
the extent that the bills of the national 
banks are, by the deposit of stocks of the 
United States in trust for this purpose.” 
This, says the Superintendent, ‘* would 
guard the bill-holder, and would meet the 
objection that the old style of ‘ red-dog’ or 
‘ wild-cat’ issuesof notes would be renewed 
hy state banks. To such limited repeal I 
sce no practical objection.” 

Such, in brief, are the views as expressed 
in the last report of the Bank Superintend- 
dent of this state. That the probibitory 
tax on state bank circulation, which he 
proposes to have repealed or modified, is 





THE INDEPENDENT. 








constitutional was settled in 1869 by the 


Supreme Court of the United States, in the 
case of The Veazie Bank v. Fenno, 8 Wall., 
533. Chief Justice Chase, in stating the 
opinion of the Court, took these two 
grounds: 1. That, ‘‘ Congress having un- 
dertaken, in the exercise of undisputed 
constitutional power, to provide a currency 
for the whole country, may constitutionally 
secure the benefit of it to the people by 
appropriate legislation, and to that end 
may restrain, by suitable enactments, the 
circulation of any notes not issued under 
its own authority.” 2. That “the tax of 
ten per centum imposed by the Act of July 
13th, 1866, on the notes of state banks paid 
out after the 1st of August, 1866, is war- 
ranted by the Constitution.” This decision 
settled beyond controversy the power of 
Congress in the premises. 

The only question, then, remaining is 
simply one of expediency: Assuming the 
tax to be practically prohibitory upon the 
circulation of state bank-notes, should it be 
repealed or modified, or should it be main- 
tained? Which will be best for the coun- 
try? We are of the opinion that the 
national banking system is far the best that 
the country ever had, and that since it has 
become a free system it is capable of being 
expanded to any extent demanded by the 
wants of the people for a note circulation, 
and at the same time capable of adjusting 
the volume of the circulation to the varying 
conditions of trade; and, hence, that there 
is no need of any other system to supple- 
ment its defects. We further believe that 
the business interests of the country will be 
best served by having one banking system 
for the whole country, rather than many 
systems, regulated by the legislation of as 
many states. This gives uniformity to the 
system everywhere and makes it the same 
among all the people. Holding to these 
positions, we are necessarily brought to the 
conclusion that it should be the policy of 
Congress not to encourage the organization 
or continuance of state banks; but rather 
so to legislate that it will be for the interest 
of all the banking institutions of the coun- 
try to become national. Most of them are 
such now, and we think that it would be 
better if they were all such. 

These opinions lead us to dissent from 
the view taken in the last report of the 
Bank Superintendent of this state. The 
ten-per-cent. tax was designed to exclude 
state bank-notes from circulation, and open 
the entire field to those of the national 
banks; and we see no reason why this orig- 
inal purpose should not be continued. It 
is better for the country that its paper cir- 
culation should be exclusively that which 
rests upon the authority of Congress, 

= TI 


THE WORK OF FIFTEEN YEARS 


PresmDENT Hayes, in his recent speech 
at Canton, O., submitted the following 
statement, as showing what the Govern- 
ment had done inthe last fifteen years to 
reduce the public debt, and also its annual 
interest liability: 

‘On the 31st of August, 1865, the total 
debt resulting from the war was $2,756,431,- 
571.43, the interest-bearing debt was &2,- 
881,520,294.96, and the sunual_ interest- 
charge was $150,977,697.87. Now, after 
exactly fifteen years have passed, the total 
debt, less cash in the Treasury, is $1,900,- 
000,000, the interest-bearing debt is $1,723.,- 
993,100, and the annual interest-charge is 
$79,633,981. Fifteen years ago the share 
of the national debt of each inhabitant of 
the United States was $78.25, and each 
person’s share of the interest-charge was 
$4.29. Thousands were induced to believe 
that such a debt could never be paid. and 
that our national debt, like that of En- 
gland, would be a perpetual burden upon 
ourselves and our prosperity. Now, how- 
ever, the debt has diminished to less than 
one-half for each inhabitant of what it was 
in 1865. and the interest-charge per capita 
is scarcely more than one-third of what it 
was fifteen years azo.” 

This enormous debt was contracted to 
put down a rebellion which had its origin 
in the policy and purposes of Southern pro- 
slavery and states’ rights Democracy, and 
which during the war was encouraged by 
the attitude of the Northern Democratic 
party. Had the latter been loyal to the 
Government and given its support to the 
measures adopted for the suppression of the 
rebeliion, the war would not have lasted a 
year and but a small part of this huge in- 
debtedness would have been incurred, to 








say nothing about the terrible sacrifice of 
life. The Republicans had to fight open 
treason in front and its Democratic sympa- 
thizers in the rear, and this complex form 
of the struggle immensely augmented the 
cost of the victory. 

The Republican party, immediately after 
the close of the war, addressed its energies 
to the task of reducing the public debt, and 
at the same time lessening the tax Lurdens 
of the people. The result, as to the debt 
and annual interest liability, is briefly sum- 
marized in the figures presented by Pres- 
ident Hayes. With a record so conspic- 
uously marked by the most brilliant finan- 
cial achievements, the party may confident- 
ly appeal to the American people for con- 
tinued confidence, especially when this 
record is compared with that of the Dem- 
ocratic party. The people will be wise in 
adopting the conclusion that it is best to let 
well enough alone. A party that has done 
so well for the country may safely be trust- 
ed for the future. We cannot doubt that 
such will be the judgment of a majority of 
the voters. 





- STATE BANKS. 


WE call the attention of our readers to 
the following summary of the condition of 
the State Banks whose statements are pub- 
lished in this issue: 

NORTA RIVER BANK. 





ee $1,632,565 
Gapttal ateaht.... ccccseccceccescosce 240,000 
DI 0. oi:.ceccecee snmnnasencsosss 57,707 
Undivided proats..... .ccccccscees 18,381 
MURRAY HILL BANK. 
RESOUTOSS, 20.0.0 cccccccccccccccccocs $761,257 
Capital stock............ ecceccesece 100,000 
BETPBRR. .ccccccocccvcce coccccceccece 50,000 
Undivided profits. ..............+0. 85,000 
BANK OF AMERICA. 
RESOUTOOS. .......ccccccccsecccccces $14,523,000 
Capital stock.........cccccccccccce 3,000,000 
BOS GRMB. . ccccececvevcevecccoesesees - 1,500,256 
ORIENTAL BANK. 
ROSORTORS. ..0.00000 coccsccecccccccsce $2,175,606 
Capital stock oe 300 000 
GRIER. ccncccvecvcccscccccsesenscess 150,000 
Werte BOOED. .occcccscccsceses 80,217 





MONETARY AFFAIRS. 





BUSINESS.—The week past has verified 
the far-seeing merchants’ early predictions 
of prosperity. All forms of industry ap- 
pear to be sharing in a healtby activity, 
which has not been diminished by an in- 
creasing interest in the political campaign. 
This city in the leading trades was rarely 
ever more busy, and willtog laborers find 
ready employment at good wages. 


IMPORTS AND EXPORTS.—During 
the week tke total imports at New York 
were valued at $7,503,779, of which $5,- 
194,012 consisted of general merchandise 
and the remainder dry goods. The total 
since January 1st amounted to $366,277,- 
177, against $232,057,804 in 1879 and $209, - 
063,498 in 1878. 

The exports of produce and mer- 
chandise for the week were $8,728,104, 
against $7,627,576 in 1879 and $7,799,- 
540 in 1878. The total since January 
1st reaches to $292,431,913, against $234,- 
915,481 in 1879 and $246,836,294 in 1878. 


IMPORTANT LEGAL DECISIONS.— 
PartNersut.—Each member of a part- 
nership has an equitable lien on the surplus 
assets of the firm to have them applied in 
payment of what is due the partners. This 
lien extends to what is due from a member 
to the firm on settlement for amounts with- 
drawn above bis share. Creditors may 
reach the interest of a partner in the proper- 
ty of the firm, but cannot take the property 
of one partner in the stock in trade to satis- 
fy the individual indebtedness of a copart- 
ner. Where one partner was behind ina 
settlement of copartnership affairs, and, to 
make things even on winding up, agreed 
that his copartners should have to them- 
selves alone aclaim of the firm against a 
third party, growing out of a partnership 
transaction, and the partners sued in the 
name of the firm, and recovered judgment, 
and the judgment was for less than the 
balance due by the insolvent partner to the 
firm, a bill filed by a creditor of the insolv- 
ent partner to subject the judgement to the 
payment of the debt of the insolvent partner 
to him, was held to present no equity, it 
not appearing that there was any want of 
good faith or any design to cover up prop- 
ty from creditors in the transaction between 
the partners.--Dieckman os. City of St. 
Louis, St. Louis Ct. of Appeals. 

When a partner in the course of partner- 
ship business commits a fraud, or does acts 
prohibited by law, the firm is liable, al- 
though the other partners have no knowl- 
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a 
edge of such fraud or illegal act. But the 
fraud must be committed in the course of 
the firm’s business and in its name.—Ten- 
ney os. Foote, Sup. Ct., Ill. 

Delay in demanding a partnership ac- 
counting, to constitute laches, must have 
occurred subsequent to the dissolution of 
the partuership, and must have been for so 
long a period as to render the claim stale.— 
Harris vs, Hillegrass, Sup. Ct., California. 

On dissolution of parternership the retir- 
ing partner must give notice to the world in 
the newspapers and actual notice to exist- 
ing dealers with the firm, and the latter 
notice alone will not suffice as to new and 
snhsernent dealers.—Polk rs. Oliver, Sup. 











, Miss. 

Note.—The holder of negotiable paper 
before maturity for value, and without no- 
tice of equities between the original parties, 
takes it clear of such equities, and neither 
fraud nor duress will invalidate it in his 
hands.—Reais vs. Neddo, U. 8S. Circuit Ct., 
Dist. of Kansas. 

THE MONEY MARKET continued to 
exhibit ease, although at intervals indica 
tions were not wanting which pointed to a 
closer working of the market in the near 
future. The requirements of borrowers on 
call, on pledge of stock collateral, were 
supplied at 2@3 per cent., while the Gov- 
ernment bond dealers were accommodated 
at 2 per cent. In the discount market 
prime mercantile paper sold at 4454 per 
cent., according to date of maturity. 


LONDON MARKET. —Consols_ were 
firm, closing on Saturday at 973@98. Uni- 
ted States bonds were lower and also Amer- 
ican railway securities. 


EXCHANGE. — Forcign remains un- 
changed, closing on Saturday - at $4.82 
for 60 days and $4.84} for demand bills. 
New York exchange was quoted on Sat- 
urday at the places named as follows: 
Savannah, buying % discount, selling 4+@} 
discount; Charleston, buying 8@7-16 dis- 
count, selling par; New Orleans, commercial 
50c. per $1,000 discount to par, bank 
par, St. Louis, $1 per $1,000 discount; Chi- 
cago, T5c. per $1,000 discount; Boston, 40 
@45 cts. per $1,000 discount. 


GOLD.—The amount received at the 
New York Assay Office for the week end- 
ing September 24th was $4,293,800. The 
amount received from August 2d to Sep- 
tember 24th was $23,643,000. The pay- 
ments of the Assay Office for the week on 
account of foreign gold deposited was 
$3,345,248, and since August 2d $19,- 
144,004. 

SILVER.—The bullion value of the 4124- 
grain silver dollar is $0.8739. We quote: 

Buying. Selling. 





Bar SILVOT......sceecseceerseeeeereneeesers 112% 113% 
Trade Dollars......++..serereeeeeeees eceses 9954 8 8=— UG 
Galvesani Quarters.... -- 99% ~—s par. 
Dimes and Half Dimes........+---+++++++ 0934 par. 


STOCK MARKET.—The market has 
been irregular during the whole week, with 
much depression at the middle of the week, 
at which time report was circulated to the 
effect that the October election of the West- 
ern Union Telegraph Company would re- 
sult in a continuance in power of the 
element opposed to the American Union. 
This, in connection with the introduction 
of the latter stock to dealings at the Stock 
Exchange, caused a sharp break in Western 
Union, the decline in which was 44 percent. 
The suddenness of the movement had the 
effect desired on the geveral list by the opera- 
tors for a decline, who at once proceeded to 
make the most of the unsettled feeling thus 
engendered. Repeated attacks were made 
on the Southwestern properties, and a sharp 
decline followed, no headway having ap- 
parently been made toward a settlement of 
the troubles between the Wabash, St. Loais, 
Pacific, and Chicago, Burlington, and Quin- 
cy companies. Nashville and Chattanooga 
recorded the greatest decline, ranging from 
61} to 50, and Iron Mountain followed with 
a fall of 9 percent. The latter was for a 
time pressed for sale on the official an- 
nouncement of a proposed issue of new 
stock, not exceeding 15,000 shares, to pay 
for the Memphis and Little Rock road, a 
controlling interest in which has been ac- 
quired. The coal stocks were all depressed, 
Delaware, Lackawanna, and Western, how- 
ever, recording a relatively small decline, 
owing to the resumption of dividends, 
after a lapse of four years, and the hope- 
ful views entertained in regard to the prop- 
erty by its managers. At the close the mar- 
ket was less active, with a rally in prices of 
+ to 3 per cent. 
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The following will show the changes 
in prices during the week: 

Open- High. Low- Clos- 

fing. est. est. ina. 


Albany and Susquehanna.. — — — 110% 
American Dist. Tel.........+. 7% j%@T% 7 76 
Atl. and Pac. Tel.............. 41 41% 30% 40% 
Beston Air Line, pfd.......... 44 44 44 oo 
Bur., C. R., and Northern.... 6444 64% 634 63% 
Canada Southern..........-- 60 604g STM 50 
C., C., C., Ad TL... c.ccrccccee-> 72% 472% 70% 


Chicago and Northwestern.. 103% 10434 1013 1025 
Chicago and Northw'n, pf... 12134 122 #118 120 










Chic., Mil., and St. Paul..... 91g 93% 21 

Chic., Mil..and St. Paul, pf.. 112% 113% 111% 112% 
c.,R.1L, and Pacific ........ -1174 «117 ¢ «115% «2117 
Chicago, Bur., and Quincy.. 135 13354 126 127% 
Chicago and Alton.........- 114 «#1114 113 118 
Chicago and Alton, pf........ — - — 180 
Chic., St. L., and N. 0... 89% 40 3% — 
c.. C., and Ind. Cen... 19% 19% 16 1% 
Consolidation Coal.... - - _ 40 
Canton Land........ -_- _ - 41 
Ches. & Ohio .......++++ -- 2 20 17% 19 
Ches. & Ohio, Ist pf.......... 26 26 2314 24% 
Ches. & Ohio, 2d pf..... - 0% 8 19 20 
GaPMON. Macccccececscee 1% Ww 1% «2% 


Cent. Arizona M.... 
Del., Lack., and Western.. 90% 91% 88% 893%, 









Del. and Hudson Canal..... £554 86% «82 8314 
Dub. and Sioux City......... 69 69 69 70 
Deadwood M.........--++0000+ 13 3 13 oo 
Express—Adams...... —~— = - — 116% 
American........... 59'S 59% SOK 9% 
United States...... 49% 40% 48% 49% 
Wells, Fargo........ - - - 111 
BIIS. ...00cccccccccccs cocccecccce 3834 395% 3734 38% 
Ei icincnnceneee@ beeeanade 6714 713% 67% 69% 
Excelsior Min..... coccce 7™% 7% 6% 210 
Harlem. ........cccccsess - — 200 
Han. and St. Joseph 40% 863% 37% 
Han. and St. Joseph, pf.. 84 7014 80% 
flomestead Mining......: 35 82% 34 


Houston and Texas........... - - - 65 
Tilinots Central - 
Central Iowa..........- ° 80 29 - 













Ohio Central sat 21% 21 21 
Keokuk and Des Moines..... - = _ 11 
Keokuk and Des Moines, pf. 26% 26% 2% 27 
{nd., Bloom., & West......... 28 2834 28 28 
Peoria, Dec., and Evans..... 9444 24% 24% 25 
Silver Cliff M......... oe FF SK OK 3 
American Union Tel......... 66 67% 64% 84 
Louisville and Nashville..... 147 152) «#4147 «(149% 
Lake Shore............+++- 

Lake Erie and Western...... 

Little Pitteburgh............ 

Michigan Central............. 

Morris and Essex,..... ee 

M.,K., and Texas....... ee 

Manhattan Elevated......... § ‘ 29% 
Metropolitan Elevated....... 91% 14 wi 92 
Mobile and Ohio.............. 22% 22% 21% 23 
Mar. and Cin., Ist pf......... 5g 5% 4% «4% 
Mar. and Cin., 2d pfd.. . a% 416 2 3% 
Montauk Gas............0-+4+ - _ _ 60% 
N.Y. Central and H.... ..... 130% 130% 128% 12874 
BW. FZ. COmtsAl 0.00 cccccccccsesce 76 7634 69% 71% 
N. Y., N. H., and Hartford . = _ - we 
N, Y. Elevated. . etecccves 2046 114 114 «112 
Northern Pacific... bonensoedecses 30% 8014 27% 22% 
Northern Pacific, pf......... 54555 514 (52% 


RBash., Chat., and St. Louis. 60 61% 5D 55 
New Central Coal............ 

Ohio and Miss........ 

Ohio and Miss., pf cai 
Ontario Silver...........0.+-- 








Oregon Nav...... 

Pacific Mail 

PanaMB. .......cceccccoseee eee 

Phila. and Reading........... 3146 31g Ww 2% 
Pullman Palace Car Co...... 121 = 121 121 ox 
Quicksilver Mining........... 13 13 10% #138 
Quicksilver Mining, pf....... 51% «(SIM IMC 
St. Louis, Alt., and T. H..... 21 21 19 20 
St. Louis, Alt., and T.H.,pfd 75% 754% 75% 77 
St. Louis and Iron Mtn....... 54 55 48% 49 
St. Louis and San fran....... 35 835 35 33% 


St. Louls and San Fran., pf.. 44% 44% 421 44 
St. Louis andS.Fran.,Istpf.. 75% 75% 75% 74 





Sutro Tunnel...........+-+--- 15% 1% 44 «1% 
St. Paul & Omaha............ 4246 4216 39K 410% 
St. Paul & Omaha, pf........ 82% 82% 80K 81% 
Standard Mining 24 30% 2K — 

Union Pacife.......0 cecccese 914 91% 85 SsAI¢ 
Western Union............... 101% 102% 9K ORY 
Wabash and Pacific.......... 34% =638K% S4ig Bh 
Wabash and Pacific, pf...... 66% B74 64 65% 
Central Pacific............... 7% B%4 Ty 73 

ie Big es GIS We csccccnecs p>} 24 22 2214 
Denver and Rio Grande.... 72% 72% 6816 6034 
P., T., and Buffalo........:... 34 314% 32 i 


The returns from twenty-five railroad 
lines for the second week in September 
show a gain on the large business of last 
September of 29} per cent. 

RAILROAD BONDS were active and 
irregular, with prices generally lower, in 
sympathy with the stock market. In ex- 
ception, however, the Erie new seconds, 
Denver and Rio Grande firsts and consols, 
Canada Southern firsts, and some cthoer 
issues remained firm throughout; while the 
Metropolitan Elevated firsts, which sudden- 
ly became prominent, rose 2} per cent. 
Nearly all the income and debenture bonds 
and other speculatives fell off sharply; but 
the most noted sufferer was the Kansas and 
Texas second mortgage incomes, which, on 
unusually large transactions, declined from 
64 to 58. Toward the close some recovery 
took place and the market was steadier in 
in tone. 

STATE BONDS were dull. Tenn. 6s, 
new series, were steady at 314. D.C. reg, 
8.65s made a further decline to 98, 

GOVERNMENT BONDS were weak, 
with closing quotations as follows: 


Bia. Asked. 
Unitec Ststes sixes, 1880, registered. 10236 1025¢ 
Unitec “1 tos sixes, 1880, coupon..... 102% 102% 
Oniicc. states sixes, 1881, registered... L043 104% 





United States currency sixes, 1895... 125 
United States currency sixes, 1806.... 125 
United States currency sixes, 1897... 125 
United States currency sixes, 1898... 125 
United States currency sixes, 1899... 125 


The offerinys of bonds to the Govern- 
ment aggregated $6,324,700, of which the 
Treasury accepted $2,500,000 at full mar- 
ket prices. 

TREASURY BALANCES.—The Treas- 
ury now holds $360,091,450 in United 
States bonds to secure bank circulation. 
United States bonds deposited for cir- 
culation during the week, $644,600. United 
States bonds held for circulation with- 
drawn during the week, $1,114,000. Na- 
tional bank circulation outstanding: cur- 
rency notes, $342,526,328;. gold notes, 
$1,325,060. The receipts of national 
bank-notes for redemption for the week, 
as compared with the corresponding period 
last year, are as follows: 


United States sixes, 1881, coupon..... 10434 10456 
United States fives, 1881, registered.. 10254 10254 
United States fives, 1881, coupoa...... 10254 102% 
United States 43¢s, 1801, registered.... 10944 10954 
Cnited States 4!¢s, 1891, coupon....... 108% 10054 
United States fours, 1007, registered.. 1084 10834 
United States fours, 1907, coupon..... 109% 10044 





1880. 
New York.......... peeeeeenes $241,000 $304,000 
Boston........ 68,000 
Philadelphia 62,000 
Miacellaneous...........00.-- 517,000 _ 882,000 
Total... so segnnccncenense $1,277,000 $816,000 


THE BANK STATEMENT shows a de- 
crease of $659,750 in the surplus reserve, 
which now stands at $4,670,075. All the 
items show a decrease, the most important 
change being in loans, deposits, and specie. 

The following is the statement in detail: 

Average Average Net Depos 

Names of Loans of Legal itsother 

Banks. and Dis. Specie. Tenders. than UD. S. 
New York.. : 9,553,000 $2,126,000 $215,000 8.836.000 
Manhattan. 6,486,490 806,400 288,600 4,872,400 
Merchants’. 7.487.700 1,770,800 465.400 7.074.100 
Mechanics’. 7,687,000 1,160,000 553,000 6.585.000 


a 4,485,000 1,156,200 22,800  3.793,700 
America.... 9,149,200 2,409,500 202,400 7.637,800 
Phenix..... 3,534,000 683,000 78,000 3,343,000 
es 9.554.200 3,089,300 72,000 10,673,600 
Tradesmen’s 3,328,800 528.500 51.600 2,328,000 
Fulton...... 1,751,900 $24,200 181.809 1,890,100 


Chemical... 12.415.400 4,366,100 303,800 13.507,900 
Mer. Exch.. 4.810,200 715,200 475.600 3.958.900 
GallatinNa. 4,211,900 760.400 130,000 2.710.200 
Bitch. &Dro. 1.454.200 299,700 55,600 1,808,100 
M’chs.&Tra. 1,096,000 149,000 162,000 1,136,000 
Greenwich. 1,024,800 19,400 192,100 959,100 
Lea. Manuf. 2,986,300 457.200 218.200 2.364.300 
Sev'nth W'd 868,500 149,700 55,100 788,100 
St’teof N.Y. 3.578.300 638,000 113,600 2,928,500 
Amer. Ex... 15,428,000 2,849,000 243,000 12,196,000 
Commerce.. 16,168,500 3,825,800 459,900 10,530,700 
Broadway.. 5,770,800 590,900 519.100 4,552,500 
Mercantile. 3,811,000 739.100 158,800 3,595,600 
Pacific...... 2,497,100 255,600 201,800 2,841,700 
Republic... 4,964,400 468.800 159,900 2,512,100 
Chatham... 3,481,200 699.300 189.400 38,789.100 
People’s.... 1,488,000 94,800 151,300 1,458,900 
North Am.. 2,319,000 140,000 195.000 2,250,700 
Hanover... 7.066,600 1,299,100 553,400 7.962.300 
Irving...... 8,004,000 515,109 256,600 2.898.000 
Metropoll’n 13.217.000 3,086,000 94,000 11,584,000 
Citizens’... 1,844,709 262,000 214,790 1,859,300 
Nassau..... 2,343,400 244500 106.490 2.181.900 
Market..... 2,730,000 622.800 127,600 2,274,200 
St. Nicholas 2.138.800 420.700 65,900 1.793.100 
Shoe & Lea. 3.398.000 841,000 115.090 3,574.3°0 
Corn Exch. 3,997,609 835,200 89.000 2.628.400 
Continental 5,865,700 1,899,400 194,300 6,110,400 


Oriental.... 1,691,109 84,100 290,500 1,547,400 
Marine..... 3.423.000 971,000 144,000 4,048,000 
Imp. & Tra.. 19.751,699 5,792,700 423,200 29. 4280,200 
ME... 200 16,546.200 3,176.600 444.600 19,438,700 
Mee. Bke.As 903,109 167,500 13,100 560.700 
North River 877.999 49,100 203.200 1,074,800 


Fast River.. 922,600 125,400 74,900 713,500 
Fourth Na.. 16.994.199 2.421.200 698.500 16.935.800 
Cent. Na.... 9,291,900 1,949,000 795,000 9,844,000 
Second Na.. 2.451.000 440,000 226.000 2.798.000 
Ninth Na... 4.872.590 1,219.500 214.700 5.405.000 
First Na.... 14,199,000 3.932.600 189.700 15,894.900 
Third Na... 9.384.900 2.550.000 388,200 10,621.500 
N.Y.N.Ex. 1.412.499 185,7°0 102,100 1,107,200 
Bowery Na. 1,485,000 25.000 304,000 1,202,000 
N.¥.Co.... 1,868.109 = 21.600 387,200 1,485,100 
Ger. Amer.. 2.34%.790 465.500 40900 2.275.800 
Chase Na... 3.446.400 812,500 230.890 3$,818.800 
Fifth Ave... 1,390,300 274,900 86,000 1,420,500 


The following is an analysis of the 
bank totals of this week, compared with that 
of Jast week: 


September 25th. Comparisons. 
DONDE, i cccecswatnvececes $319,204,000 Dec.$3,919.500 
Specie. ....000 cecccccees 65.147,F00 Dec. 1,369,700 
Legal-tenders,.... «+++ 13,197,290 Dec. 320,500 
Total reserve.......+++ 78,314 .800 Dec. 1,690,200 
Deportes... -scccoccee 294.806.900 Dec. 4,121,800 
Reserve required...... 73,701,725 Dec. 1,030,450 
Surplus ........ *. 3, Dec. 659.759 
Cirenlation Dec. 462,009 





BANK STOCKS remain quiet. The lat- 
est quotations were as follows: 


Bid. Asked. Bia, a 
America....... 135 140 |Mech. Bkg. Ass — 
Amertoan a. .120 — 'Mercantile...... 

Nat'l ..116 — |Merchants...... 126 
— |Mer. Exchange. — 100% 


210 (‘Metropolitan SL 











Commerce......141 145 
Fourth Nat'l.. 113 - 
ee 140 _ 
German Am’n.. 73 80 |Phenix..... ee 102 
Manhattan...... 130 188 |Republic =- 
ea 125 (St. Nicholas a 


Mechanics’.....140 — State of N. ¥%113 


The Delaware, Lackawanna, and Western 
Railroad Co. have declared a dividend of 
> a half per cent., payable ‘October 

t 

The Chicago, Milwaukee, and St. Paul 





Railroad Co. have declared a dividend of 
$2.50 per share on preferred stock, and $3.50 
per share on common stock, payable at 
their office, Oct. 15th. 

The -Union Pacific Railway Company 
have declared a dividend of 1} per cent. on 
capital stock, payable October 1st. 





FINANCIAL. 
BANKING DEPARTMENT. 


OFFICE OF 


FISK & HATCH 


No. 5 Nassau Street, 


New York, September Ist, 1880. 

We are receiving so many letters of inquiry as to 
the terms on which we receive deposit accounts of 
Banks, Bankers, Business Firms, and individuals that 
we find it necessary, in order to save clerical labor in 
replying to each separately in manuscript, to issue 
this Circular for the general information of those 
who may desire to open accounts with a private 
banking-house in this city. 

While we do not solicit deposits, we are prepared, 
on the terms mentioned below, to receive the accounts 
= responsible parties in good standing. 

Buco in the case of Banks, Saving Banks, or 





ake well-known Corporations, or of individuals or 
firms whose hewn vad and one ie y 
known to us, we satisfactory references before 
opening an = 
. We allow interest at the rate of three per cent. 
per annum on the av monthly balances when 
he same amount to $1, or over. On accounts av- 


eraging less than $1,000 for the month we allow no 


interest. 
3. We render accounts it, and —~ ae interest 
it accounts with 


current, 
as above, on the last day of each mo: 

4. For parties keepin regulas de epos 
us wecollectand credit United States, Railroad, and 
other Coupons and Dividends payabie in this city, 
without charge ; make careful inquiries and give t e 
best information we can obtain respecting invest 
ments or other matters of financial interest to them; 
and in general serve their interests in any wey in 
ae Se em be of —h them in our line of 

usiness. 

5. a do not discount or buy commercial paper, but 
are af all times prepared to mare advances to cus- 
tomers and correspondents on A, . Bonds or other 
ate and marketable securiti 

¥. deposits are subject to Check at Sight, without 
no an 


One of our firm is a member of the New York Stock 
Exchange, and we give porcenter attention to orders 
by mail, telegraph, or in person for the purchase or 
sale, on Commission, of Investment Bonds and Stocks. 

We continue to buy and sell direct, without Com- 
mission, all issues and denominations of United 
States Bonds, for immediate delivery, at current mar- 
ket rates. ery respectful ly, 


FISK & HATCH. 


BROWN BROTHERS &C0., 


59 WALL 8T., NEW YORK, 
Bills of Exchange on Creat Britain, 


lreland, and France. 
ISSUE 


COMMERCIAL and TRAVELERS’ CREDITS. 


AVAILABLE IN ALL PARTS OF THE WORLD. 








WESTERN FARM MORTGAGES. 


Eight Per Cent. 


reg SU AEANTEED. 
NATIONAL BANK ober COMMERCE, 


Security Large "and Productive. 

In ten years we have made 8,615 loons, withont the 
loss of adollar. Funds wanted to loan on first- 
ginse sgourity, For seareente s, wane gy im pemoh- 
et to J. .» Lawrence 
Kanes; or HENRY DICKINSON: Manager, 

24 Broadway, New York, 





Parties Desirous of Dealing in- 


STOCKS 


will do well to write A 4 A. eal on the old Banking 


HOWES s “C 'OMPANY, 


11 WALL STREET He Y. 
(Formerly HOWES & MACY: 

This house transacts a general Stock. ‘Commission 
business, with very e experience. 

Interest allowed on eposits at 4 per cent., payable 
on demand. 


QUARTERLY REPORT. 

Bt yy snore THE TRUE CONDITION OF 
THE BANK OF AMERICA, an associated bank, on 
the morning of alee. ‘the 1sth day of Septem- 
ber, 1880. 

— 


RE: 
Loans and discounts, exce 
to directors and brokers. ¥40,0°9, 090 58 
All sums due from directo: 
of this bank.............++ 815,000 00 


Total of loans and discount 
Stocks (United States) 
Realestate. ..... 
Expense account 
Overdrafts....... 
Srecie (gold coin) -$2,028,285 
Checks in the exchanges... 2,204,435 29 
bf legal-tender notes on 













Bills of solvent banks and 
silver and nickel coin..... 5,776 86 


Total of cash itemS.................0cceeee 4,634,927 15 





banks on demand..........0..0..0.c00e0s 206,461 43 


WO ves consincnsnrseras senccenccseensyd $14.5 523, 132 64 
LIABILITIES. . 










% 412.207 46 
112,172 84 


Due to ban 
Unpaid sive 


Total of deposits....... 
Circulation registered... 


Isic tiiiheiemibanie uhhchdaeoenneeis $14,523,182 64 
State or New Yorx, Crry Axo County or New YORK, 
ss.: WM. L. JENKINS, Pre: 


ciated bank, located and doin business at the City 
of New York. in said County, being duly and sever- 
ally affirmed, each for himself saith that the fore- 
going is, in al a true tof the con. 
fition of the seid bank before the transaction of 
any business on the morning of Saturday, the 18th 
day of September, 1880, in respect to each and every 
of the items and Re articulars above specified, accord- 
Ing to the best of bis Ly yetery Tk and belief, and that 
the business of the said bai and is trans- 
acted at the location afepeie. 
JENKINS, President. 
ROBERT JAFFRAY, Cashter. 
subscribed and affirmed by both depon- 
ents the #ist da of September. 188 1608 


P. 
tm and for the City and County o¢ How tock. 








2l 











UARTERLY REPORT OF THE MUR. 
RAY HILL BANK, on the morning of Saturday, 


‘the 18ih day of Se tember, 1880: 
. RESOU 


SRCES. 
Loans and discounts. as Ty schedule..... $601,886 22 
Due from directors of the bank, included 






Overdrafts, as per schedule..............++ 176 59 
Due from trust companies, na- 

tional banks, as per schedule.....:..... - 27,070 31 
Ronis and mortgages, as per schedul 13,18 


oe ocks and bonds, as per omnes... 6. 
peste boc peesesanccecennsoecesseppeneneeasoiee® 16,775 46 


eeeecscce oe 35,896 00 
Cash items—viz.: 
Bills and checks for the next 

















ay’s exchanges...........+. $46,822 75 
Other iten.s carried as cash, 
as per schedule............. __ 2.267 45 
49,090 20 
Furniture and fixtures.......... 945 50 93 
WD Dap ss vdanceses oe 
Current expenses 
Suspense account 
11,147 69 
$761,257 25 
LIABILITIES. 
Capital stock, paidin cash...:............. $100,000 06 
SE nccesnnsseeddces iad annatae 50,000 00 
Discount...... és -- $34,246 92 
| ary ° O4 
Bes coescicccinescecss-cosese 8,574 16 
a 38,014 12 
Due depositors as follows, v 
Deposits subject to check ria: no 1,583 76 
om certificates of de- — 
Cértified GROEES, .ccrcccescccce 12,104 27 
517,138 03 


Due trust companies, state and n national 
banks, as per schedule..................+5 11,728 09 
Amount due, not included un- 
der either of the above 
heads—viz.: 
Bills rediscounted.. . $43,086 01 
Unpaid dividends. . - 1,841 00 
——— 44,377 01 


— 257 25 
uN or New York, Commre oF New Yo 
WILLIAM A. DARLING, President, ry AL RERT 
H. GALE, Cashier | “Murray Hill Rank, a bank lo- 
cated and eos business at 760 Third Avenue, in said 
County, being duly sworn, each for hi inself, saith 
that the foregoing ro port, with the schedule accom- 
pan ing the same, is, in ail respects, n true statement 
e condition of the said bank, before the transac- 
ton of any business on the I*th day of Se Roseanne, 
1880, to the best of ai) puowte dre ond belle’ 
A. DARLING, President, 
z A GALE, Cashier, 
Severally subscribed and sworn by deponents, the 
20th dav of September, 188°, before me. 
Joun G. HAVILAND, Notary ‘Public, ) New York. 











pote REPORT OF THE ORI- 
E BANK, on the morning of SATURDAY: 
the 18th = of September, 1880 
RESOURCES. 
Loans and discounts, as per schedule. ... $1,587,188 24 
Due from directors of the 
bank, included in loans 
and discounta.............. $71,570 03 
Overdrafts, as perschedule................ 1,625 02 
Due from trust companies, 
state and national banks, 
as per schedule. . 


$87,206 97 87,206 97 
a -house and lot, “as 





rere -« $80,000 00 
other “real estate, as per 
BORSATED cocccccscccccccoece 900 00 
—_ — — 80,900 00 
Stocks and bonds, as per schedule........ 181.425 00 
BPecle.....cccoccsecceccccscesecvcscccecs ° 82,248 06 


U.S. legal-tender notes aud cireul 












notes of national bank 158,718 00 
Cash items—viz.: 
Bills and checks for the 
next day’s exchanges... $84,207 67 
Other items carried as 
cash, as per schedule.... 12,411 34 
—_——_—- 96,709 O1 
CUPTORE CRPOUESS. 200000000-cccccccccccsvees 4,505 28 
Total. ..ccccccccccgseccsscrss peeibantenws $2,175,606 ¢ 48 
Liapreirie: 8. 
Capital stock, paid in cash ............... $300.000 00 
Surplus FanG.....ccccccveccccscccceses 150,000 00 
Discount eee $12,094 5 
Interest ........ ove OF 9 
Other profits 17.655 17 
—_——_—— 30,217 65 
Due depos'tors as follows—viz.: 
Deposits subsaect to check, $1, 673, 655 78 
2 certificates of de- gon7 a 
oottined checks. 15,780 38 
———— 1,001,093 7 
Amount due not Included under either of 
the above henads—viz.:...........ceeccsees 2.307 38 
Unpaid dividends............++ evccececccos 1,388 60 


DOOR. vccccsecvescecgcccvsesecsceseeccesss €2.1 175, 606 48 48 
STATE OF NEW YORK, CoUNTY OF NEW YOrK, &s.; 
WASHINGTON A. HALL, President. and’ CLINTON 
W. STARKEY, Cashier of the Oriental Bank, a bank 
Ineated and doing business ant New York. tn said 
county, being duly sworn, each for himself, saith that 
the foregoing report, with the schedule acco mpany 
ing the same, is,in all respects, a trne statement o 
the condition of the said bank before the trens- 
action of any business on the 18th dav of September, 
1880, to the best of hia knowledge and belief. 
Oran HINGTON A. HALL, President. 
LINTON W. STARKEY, Cashier. 
Severaliy epeeeiond and sv orn by both deponents, 
the 21st day of September, 1880, before me 
Jos. E. Kknog, Notary Public, N. Y. County. 


VARTERLY REPORT OF THE NORTH 
RIVER BANK, mn Game orning of Saturday, the 
18th day of Septem RESO SUECES, 











Loans and discounts, as per schedule.... $872,202 61 
Due from directors of the 
bank, included in loans and 
GERRI coca ceonasansane<s $39,448 62 
Overdrafts, as per schedule............06. 7,059 01 
Due from trust th ng State and na 
tional banks, as per schedule............ 108,659 59 
Banking-house and lot, as per 
achadule. ; dunes ee gee $40,000 00 
Other real estate, as per 
BCHEAUIC......06 ee creeeeceee 7.846 88 
——-——— 47,146 
Bonds and mort paaes, as per schedule 1590 00 
a and bon as per schedule.. 218 248 RB 
seeegescceseese 36.728 00 





notes ot national banks 183,846 00 
Cash items—viz. 
Bills and cheeks for the 
next day’s exchanges.....$127,276 58 
Other items carried as-cas 

















r schedule............ 26,268 52 
— 740 61 158,646 10 
ont CXPONFCS........0000 17 
Current expe ane 
$1,632,565 68 
LIABILITIES. 

Capital stock, paid in cash........6.06 «++. $240.000 00 
Surplus fund 57,707 71 
Discount.... .- $10,003 08 
ogee v7 05 
Other pro pe Peied 13,981 68 
Due depositors as follows—vi 

Deposits omen bd sof de- 81, 260, 684 15 

ates of de- 
— certific art 46 
55,072 072 , 87 
fes, state and national a 
ast companies, state an nationa 
a ae per oe rac edule........... sas 'ab 9 21 
gpa ——— tee 
2,499 17 
OOM, . .ccoccscccccegvosccssccocespececess $1 632, 565 68 


To 
TE OF New Yor«K, CounTY OF NEw York. 88 
su LEVI APGAR, President, and A. B. HAYS, Cashier 
mE “the North vee Sank. Ly located and doing 
business at New York, in said county, being duly 
sworn, each for himself, maith that the foreg: ing re- 
port, with the schedule accompanying the same, fs, in 
all respects, a true statement of the condition of the 


k before the transaction of any feeinens C 


said bank 
f September, 1880, to the best o 
pee iedoe and belles. LEVI APGAR R, President. 


a 


el ee ee 


a 


——— se 





Se eee 














. 
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THE INDEPENDENT. 














[September 30, 1880. 








UNIONPACIFIC 
RAILROAD CO., 


COLLATERAL TRUST 


6 Per Cent. Bonds, 


MATURING JULY 1st, 1908. 


Principal and Interest payable in 
GOLD COIN. 


For asanale at 105 and interest by 


BLAKE BROTHERS & CO., 


28 State Street, . .. . . Boston; 


18 Wall Strect, . . . New York. 
Further particulars furnished upon —— 


NORTHERN PACIFIC RR. CO. 


Ist Mortgage 6 Per Cent. Bonds. 
PEND D’OREILLE DIVISION. 
$20,000 PER MILE. STEEL RAILS. 


Mortgage covers read and iand grant of 
25.600 acres per mile. 


Interest payable March Ist and September ist. 

Trustee, Farmers’ Loan and Trust Co. 

Entire earnings of the company pledged to payment 
of interest 

Total bonded debt leas than $7,000,000. 

8% miles owned and operated 

Small amount remaining unsold offered at 06 and 
interest subject to advance without notice. 

For further particulars apply at office of Treasurer, 


__23 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK, _ 
” New York, New England, and Western 


INVESTMENT COMPANY, 


31 and 33 Pine St., New York; 19 Congress 
St., Bosten; Union Building. Chicago. 
CAPITAL STOCK, $200,000. 


Offers to investors carefully-selected securities, 
bearing from 6 to & per cent. interest. Investment 
securitics bought and sold on commission. Settle- 
ments made for holders of defaulted securities. Will 
act as agents in funding and reorganizing debts of 
municipalities, railroad companies, and other corpo- 
rations. Correspondence solicited. 

GEORGE W DEBEVG i SE. Wice-Pres. ) New York. 
LUCIUS L. HUBBARD, Ass't Vice-Pres., Boston. 
WILLIAM P. WATSON, Sec. and Treas., Cc hicago. 





FFICE COPPER KNOB MINING COM- 
No. 52 BROADWAY, NEW of ORK, SEPTEMBER Isr, 


THIRD QUARTERLY FINANCIAL STATEMENT. 


June Ist, 1°80—Cash balance............. $11,628 81 
Cash receipte June Ist to September Ist, 
PTS ccceccccesnsws wosueseadsoncceerssesssces 8,838 00, 
466 81 
ba expenditures June list to September 
puseausdbaswebbiateentueeneesbendses 4,883 41 
Cash  balenes pocccoseccecocccecesoosesosooecese $15,683 40 
PED cucnccencnsnconscoasecscceccenesenencosess 
RESOURCES. 
Ore tn bins and on dump, assay value...... $25,000 00 
Cash balance in treasury.................+.- 15,683 40 


$40 ue 40 
ALSO 250 ACRES MINERAL LAND IN FEF 
SEVENTY-FIVE THOUSAND SHARES WORKING 
CAPITAL STOCK. 
MINE EQUIPMENT. 
Twenty ng er steam hoisting works, 25-horse- 
power engine, air-compressor, air-irtlls, and 60. horse 


pe er boilers, shaft house, ore-house, tx varding 
ouse, assay office, superintendent's dwelling, and 
amelting house. Present assay value of ore : COPPE 
12% per cent.; GOLD, 820; SILVER, §13 per ton o 
2,000 pounds BUILDING, two ten-ton smelting fur- 
peees ; SHAFT, 200 feet deep; LEVELS, 850 feet. All 
n ore. 


WILLIAM RBRANDRETH, 
Treasurer and General Manager. 


REMOVAL. 


WE HAVE REMOVED TO 
OUR NEW BUILDING, 

303 CHESTNUT STREET, 
PHILADELPHIA, 


where we shall continue da. buy ane sell on Commis- 
sion, for Investment, or mz Margin, ail Securt- 
ties dealt _ either in 4, Phi adelphia or New York 
Stock Exch nges, having EQUAL F a IL ITIES FOR 
EXECl TING IRDERS IN BOTH CITI 

Advances made on Marketable Sec i 

Money received on Deposit and Interest allowed. 

e beg to call special attention to the PRIVATE 
WIKk which connects our Office directly with New 
York. affording exceptional facilities to our custom- 
ers dealing in New York Securities 


ROBT. GLENDINNING & CO., 


BANKERS. 


The Banner Mining Co. 


Property Located in Inyo County, Calitornia. 











200,000 NON-ASSESSABLE SHARES AT $5 EACH. 





How. SAMUEL CONOVER, President. 
THOS, P. MALANSY, Secretary. 


Being in a country of fabulous mineral 





aaienil 





PHILADELPHIA, 
WILMINGTON, & 
BALTIMORE Ai. R. 


per Cent. 


REGISTERED 


THIRTY-YEAR BONDS, 


Interest payable in Boston or 
Philadelphia, 


Exempt from Taxaticn in Pennsylvania. 
FOR SALE BY 


EDW. SWEET & CO,, 


38 Broad Street, New York; 


CHAS. A.SWEET & CO., 


40 State NN, Boston. 





25 PINE STREET, NEW YORK. 

Buy and Sell on Commisaion Governments, and 
all Bonds and Stocks dealt In at the New York Stock 
Exchange. 

HARTFORD SECURITIES 
bought and sold on commission. 
WILLIAM B. HATCH. 

THOMAS H. BOUDEN. FRANK JENKINS, 





A LIMITED AMOUNT OF 


Chicago, Milwaukee, and St. Paul 


Railway Co. 


7 PER CENT. 
FIRST MORTGAGE BONDS, 


HASTINGS & DAKOTA DIVISION, 


PRINCIPAL DUE 1910. 
INTEREST PAYABLE JANUARY AND JULY. 
TRUSTEES: FARMERS’ LOAN AND TRUST CO. 
For Sale with 


WOERISHOFFER & CO., 


54 Exchange Place. 





HE GOL Ci CIRCLE yVUINING AND 


Mine at Seward's Island, Yoo ~ k Co., Maine. 
perty is now being rapidly developed. Shows 
id the entire ce ‘af shaft. This stock will 


in eer) ina maid bul 
The first bar bullion in Maine was produced 
as - 7 oy cine A 4, 2st. 


ee report a 
ny's ome in New York. A small amount ‘“e Treasur 
R ~ 3 reserved to ad 


AN MINTOG 1 BUREAU, 
Broadway, New York. 


vance “— without notice 
E AMERICAN 











DIVIDEND NOTICES. 





YHE UNION PACIFIC RAILWAY COM- 
PANY.—A DIVIDEND of ONE AND ONE-HALF 
PER CENT. on the capital stock of the Union Pacific 
Railway Com y will be id -, and after October 
Ist, 1880, to stockholders of record : 
1880. New. York stockholders will Be paid at the 
Union Trust Com 


Boston stockholders at the company s No. 
Equitable Len 7 Stock hooks will = 
closed Septe: ned October 2d. 


ENRY ond reopened 0 Treasurer. 


en as Rain ANDST. PAUL 
4 RAILWAY COMPANY, New York, September 24th: 








t. 
nex JULIUS WADSWORTH, Vice-President. 





DELAWARE, Laguawamna. AND WESTERN R. R. Co.) 
w YorK, September 24th, 1880. § 
A} DIVIDEND OF ONE AND A HALF PER 
ENT. upon the stock of this Company will be 
paid October 20th, 1880. Transfer books will be 
closed from migaers 30th until October 2st. 
RED'K H. Gl BBENS, Treas. 


EFROFOL ITAN ELEVATED RAIL- 
Y CO., No. 71 BRoaDway, New YorK, Septem- 
ber ion. 1880.—The questenty dividend of (24) two 
and a half per cent. Ls the ital stock of this 
Company will be paid on and af r the first “day of 
October} next, at the office of the Central Trust Com- 
pany, to the stockholders of record on the 20th inst. 
The transfer books will be closed on the 20th inst., 
at 3 o'clock, P.m., and reopened on the 2d of October 
next. 


By order. 





JOHN E. BODY, Treasurer. 





Executive OFFices, 52 S. 5th AVE., cor. Br. EECKER ST.,) 
THE AMERICAN DISTRICT TELEGRAPH COMPANY. 
New Yor. Sept. 16th, 1880. § 
HE QUARTERLY DIVIDEND OF ONE 
T AND THREE QUARTERS PER CENT. will be 
paid te Ca a Stock of this Company at its 
ffice, October 
™ The transfer oy will close on Exide. Goteber Ist, 
1880, and open on the morning of October 20th, 1880. 
C. Densmore WYmas, E. W. ANDREWS, 
Treasurer. President. 





and near the famous Union Mine, which has given = 
$17.0 0.000 in ten years, this property is well worth 
attent.on 
Prospectus mailed on application to Secretary. 
OFYICES, 63 BROADWAY, ROOM 36, NEW YORK. 


R! FUSHATC HB & CO..49 Exchange Place, 
hew oes, oor 
The firm of RU Pus. WATCH & ©0. is hereb: ee 
solved by ages consent, J. 5 ao TSTON wit we 
ing from the firm. (Signed RUFUS HATCH. 
HOUSTO 


N. 
The undersigned will continue “ihe business of the 
late firm of ROFUS HATCH & CO. ~ | Ta 
dress, accounts of that firm. 


HATCH. 





and will settle all the 
(Signed) 








WESTERN Dues TELEGRAPH COMPAKXY, / 
END Ne. 33--The’ Board of Directors 
o. — 

Dwws slared aq Ee dividend of FOUR OND 
THREE-FOURTHS CENT. upon the capital stock 
of this company from the net ‘earnings of the three 
months ending September 30th - ~y ly yy at 
the office of the Treasurer on and after 15th da: 
of October next, to iders of record on the 20th 
day of fh 


ag hf of thie sais a jtteidend and of the annual 
—— ont be hela on Wednes- 


day, tbe 42th das of Gouger 4 Nt ~ 





Commercial, 
DEMOCRATIC ECONOMY. 





Tue Democrats have had the control in 
the House of Representatives for the last 
five years, and of the Senate for the last two 
years. They claim to be the party of na- 
tional economy. The figures show that the 
expenditures of the Government have since 
they acquired control of the House of Rep- 
resentatives been increased by $41,000,000, 
which gives an average of over $8,000 000a 
year, and that nearly the whole of this in- 
crease has occurred since the Democrats 
gained control of both houses of Congress. 
This does not look much like economy, as 
compared with the expenses when Repub- 
licans controlled both houses of Congress. 

Judging from this standard, what are we 
to expect if the people should hand over 
the entire Government to the Democratic 
party? The hungry South, that pays but a 
small portion of the taxes, would then come 
in with its rebel war-claims and its pension 
bills for ex-rebel soldiers; and the Demo- 
crats of the North and the Democratic 
President would be compelled to acquiesce 
in the demands of the South. Southern 
Democrats are not going to furnish the 
larger part of Democratic congressmen and 
the larger part of the electoral votes neces- 
sary to elect General Hancock, and then be 
content not to enjoy the spoils of victory. 
They mean business in the sense that they 
mean to profit by their own success. They 
mean that the Government, if they can 
control it, shall serve their purposes. This 
is the great theory of their solidity. They 
have an end to gain and they hope to gain 
it by being solid. 





DRY GOODS. 


Tre week has been marked with few new 
features. Jobhersare active, especially those 
who supply the Western and near-by trade. 
Some makes of worsted and cotton dress 
goods were slightly lower in price; but in 
the main prices were firmly held, with a 
tendency to greater firmness in cotton goods. 
The orders from interior jobbers to the prin- 
cipal distributing centers were very satis- 
factory. 

Corton Goons continue in steady demand, 
without material change in ruling quota- 
tions, althouch the general tone of the 
market is decidedly firmer. The export 
movement consisted of shipments of 961 
packages from this port, 233 packages from 
Boston, and 81 packages from other ports, 
making 1,275 packages for the week; and 
Since Jan. 1st, 1880. .90.875 p'k'g"s, valued at. .$6,710,810 
Same time tn 1879.109.538 p’k'g’s, valned at.. 6.955.895 
Same time in 1878. .94.204 p’k’g’s, valued at.. 5.951.462 
Same time in 1877. ..90,001 p’k'g’s. valuedat., 5,978,564 

Brown and bleached sheetings and shirt- 
ines were in steady request, with stocks in 
good shape and held at firm prices, 

Cotton flannels, in other than high grades, 
were liberally sold on former orders and 
new business of fair proportions. 

Corset jeans were taken in small lots at 
steady prices. 

Denims and ducks were unchanged, either 
in demand or prices. 

Stripes and checks were in moderate 
request for small lots and prices remain 
steady. 

Tickings are still sold ahead in several 
leading makes, with fair new demands. 

Print-cloths were active, with unusually 
large sales at mannfacturing centers. We 
quote 4c. for 64x64 cloths and 3ic. for 
56x60. 

Prints were in fair demand. Wide-band 
and plaid styles chiefly active. The best 
makes of fancy prints are scarce and prices 
remain firm. 

Ginghams continue in brisk demand, 
with light stocks and firm prices. 

Dress Goops.—In both worsted and cot- 
éon fabrics the jobbers have done a large 
business. 

Wooten Goops.—No material change 
for the better can be stated. The clothiers, 
demand for men’s woolens has been small 
and in several branches of jobbing trade 
some activity is reported. 

Fancy cassimeres have had free distribu- 
tion in heavy weights. 





Worsted coatings have been in excellen 
demand. 

Overcoatings are unchanged; small and 
irregular demand. 

Cloakings have slight movement. 

Kentucky Jeans and Doeskins.—A better 
inquiry for many makes of these was notice- 
able, while prices are steadier and occasion- 
ally higher. 

Flannels and blankets are selling steadily 
at firm prices and small stocks. 

ForeiGn Dry Goops.—For staple dress 
fabrics there has been a fair and steady 
demand with importers, and jobbers have 
sold freely of desirable materials. Black 
and colored cashmeres soid well, with the 
better reauest for the former. In fancy 
dress goods there is a good demand for 
plaid and cameo effects. High novelties 
move irregular, and their distribution has not 
been attended with entirely satisfactory re- 
sults. Silks are mostly unchanged. For 
fine grades of black and colored dress silks 
there is a strictly moderate but steady 
inquiry. Low and medium grades are not 
wanted, though large quantities are being 
passed through the auction-rooms at low 
prices. There is a fair, though less active 
demand for satins and velvets, principally 
blacks. Linen goods are quiet and prices 
somewhat unsettled, though supplies are 
not accumulating so rapidly as they 
have been. Some inquiry is shown for a 
few styles of housekeep'ng linens, heyond 
which there is very little doirg. Woolen 
goods are mostly quiet; but there has been 
some call for small reassortments of fine 
suitings and trouserings, at fair prices. 
Hosiery rules inactive. 

The imports of forcign dry goods at this 
port for the week amount to $2,309,767, 
showing a decrease of $602,845 as com- 
pared with last week, and $154,279 increase 
as compared with the corresponding week 
last year. The total of goods marketed for 


the week is $2,440,505, or $130,828 more 
than the imports. 





AT Stewart &C 


HAVE OPENED 
a Superb and Varied Collection 
of Black and Colored 


Pall Dress Fabrics, 


representing all the NEWEST 
STYLES and SHADES from 
the Leading Manufacturers of 
Europe and America, 


AT PRICES 


that will Command Satisfac- 
tion. 


Broadway, 4th Ave., 9th and 10th 
Streets. 


SMeCREERY 


pee Hine 
FALL AND WINTER 


DRESS GOODS. 


RARE NOVELTIES IN 


Gold and Silver 


Silk and Wool. 
ALL-WOO0L PLAIDS, Ete., Ete, 
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WEEKLY DRY GOODS QUOTATIONS. 


IMPORTANT TO EVERY MERCHANT AND EVERY 
CONSUMER IN THE UNITED STATES. 
MowpaY Evento, September 27th, 1830, 











PRINTS. 

ATHIOR . .cccccccsece 6 ‘Manchester ........ 7 
‘American , Salaam <uniie 63 Merrimack, D...... 7 
Allen’s fancy.....-- 64 Mallory....... Seiveee 7 
Arnuld’s.....- «+e 7 FO EA — 
Cocheco.......++++ 7 7 |Pacific OPI EEE : 
Dunnell’s fancy |Richmond’s........ 
Freeman er 54/Simpson ‘s solid bik.. ’ 
Garner’s .......+--- 6 Spr: "i | PSE 63 
Gloucester. ......-++ 6 |Southbridge........ 64 
Hlartal......cccoscces 6! Washingtun........ 63° 
Hamilton......-.--- - rs 

GINGHAMS. 
Amoskeag......--++ 0) Mohawk ...0c.ccce- 9 
NAGS .nccveve- se 0 RRR 12 
Glasgow ....0--e00- 8} Cumberland 
Gloucester ......--+- 9 W hite M’f’g Co.stpl 9 
Lancaster.......+++. 9 ‘“«  Faney 9 


BROWN SHEETINGS AND SHIRTINGS., 





Agawam.F.....36 6} Lavonia.. .. 9-4 2 
Atlantic. A..... 36 7) jana 25 
6 ae 36 3 ais 11-4 274 
“HH... .36 Lyman, 7 36 64 
“ ae 37 é H Massachusetts: 
“« LL....36 64) BB....36 68 
- , 6} ™ E......33 
Appleton, A....36 8 = ©. 30 8 
= XX..36 6] “ Stand..36 74 
° a i Medford . 36 
Augusta..... 36. 74 Ne ashua, fine . - © 
nee 36 78 
ee y rere 27 = «Bal oe i: 40 «83 
Broadway...... 36 GAY - W..48 14 
Bedford, R iq|New market, DD 36 «64 
ee ee 3464 G..36 74 
a PO 7h o N..¢ 7 
« £.. — Pacific, Fxtra..36 74 
O Msi a0 eee 74 
Continental, C..% 7} Pony. beans 7-4 18} 
” 40 S84 20 


) ... 84 
Conestoga, D...28 . oes O-4 Q25 
” se 


214 


j = occ B 
“ ..-— <: - ooo Ll 4 B75 
“ Wi.) 4 as 12 82 
“6 AAA. - Pepperell, Efine39 8 
Dwight, a 0 6 R....36 7 
veceoel "33 64) ” O....33 7 
“s _— 38 7} “ N....30 64 
Exeter, Banana 36 7 Pequot, Beane 366«C«#8 
Biscenasl 64 tial w Y 
Ellerton, WS. ‘10-4 25 — 45 16 
Harrisburg. A. 36 74 Pittsfield, A....86 6% 
= 64 Pocasset, C.....36 7 
Indian Head.. 8 E.. ..0 8} 
oot 74 Stark, AA...... 36 «8 
m peri ie ae 36 11 
é -48 123 * heavy....40 114 
Indian Orehard aineiahisn aad 48 16 
ae Ge? ooscmnade 
“ NN..33 7 OF cdma 78 30 
© Tae We cc eueced 86 B24 
“ AA..40 Sh Ww amsutta, ST 49 12 
Lawrence. LL ..°6 64) -.59 20 
Bae «oe ; o¢ 19 8O 
- ZX..88 $$) = ..89 32% 
“ XXX40 9 . -.99 85 
Langley, A ...% 7! “6 108 387} 
eoeces 78 64\ Wachusett.....36 8 
” crccee OF 63 or ae 
Laconia. O........ -- — rr 40 11 
eS eens 74 — 7 Gua 48 12 
PF ws 8-4 20 


BLEACHED SHEETINGS AND SHIRTINGS, 


Andro-coggin : Langdon GB...326 113 
‘ Y 





9 Lonsdale....... 36 
i AA 10 ** Cambrie..36 138 
Allendale.. 19 Masonville.:.. .36 10 
58 21 Nashua, E......8 9% 
a 23 ” _ ae 42 124 
Bartlett, F.... 8 W.... 45 14 
eee 124 Newmarket, F. .36 7 
Ballou & Son 8 N. Y. Mills..... 36 12 
‘ 64 “ Ladies w'r.36 — 
Bay Mills 3-— a SS 
meas ya AA.: eo ooo B® 
Boott, R a. sw 6! -++-8-4 27h 
_ See En 73'Pepperell..... 6-4 17 
©. Besedcsas wb = este 74 20 
aS TS 7 ae 84 22 
peaswenend 44 5& eC nesta ee ae 
“ 95 11h “ ..104 2% 
—e ee | lL  ——oee 114 380 
ae 27 «5 ‘Pequot........5-4 15 
Clinton, Al..... 36 WA «EEE 64 18 
Dwight,Star8..56 9% Slaterville...... 35 «64 
‘*  Anchor36 104 Tuscarora, XX.36 113 
Fearless........36 8§)Utica.......... #6 11 
Fruit of the Loom: ex. heavy.36 114 
36 10 OY spenenne jf 
- o 7 se eee 64 20 
“ — ee 84 30 
Forestdale......36 9,  ......... 94 32% 
Se Sicsae Gee os: 10-4 35 
Gold | Medal... . .36 . * aeerr- --100 374 


es P......38 124 
93 White Roe -_ B 
7 Wamsutta: 

a si. it OXX.36 12 

“ 74, ‘* cambric.36 12 

Hill’s Semp. _ 2 1 ws d*ble warp. 12 
33 Wauregan, 1093.:6 124 


a) 
Great Falls, Q. 36 
31 





“i me ie “ shirt cotton 12 

” + aie “ No. 1....86 11 

os “ <% & “ cambric.. 124 

ae { Whitinsville.. 86 8 

Indian Orchard... — 38 (7 

“ DW..36 10 Williamsville: 

Laugdon, 76....36 10 Al..36 11} 

“  "% 8642 «133 
TICKINGS. 

Amoskeag, ACA.. i? |Methuen, y a 16 

os “ 20 j - ASA... 18 

a h.... ere 94 

143 Pearl River....... 16 

= Pemberton, 2 15 

123 - 8 

12 “ ES “a 

113 Swift River....... % 

16 Thorndike, A peeee 10 

182 17 | Bie 10 


“ No = ‘82 17 Willow Brk., »No.i — 


, BT.... 13 York...... ....88 1 
= D = we  evcccccccose i 








soy norma 
STRIPES. 
American......— @10}/Lewiston, A...— @— 
Amoskeag..... --104@11 Otis, bB....... Ha 10 
“* fancy. — @1%4|Thorndike, A. aye 2 
Columbian....— @— ; B..11 @1lg 
ton......— @114| Uncasville, A ..10;@11 
DENIMS,. 
Amoskeag........ 17 Pear! River....... 16 
ORR icine cence 84 York........++-+- 17 
Col’mb’nh’y bro.. 16 Warren, AXA.... 14 
“« XXX brn.. 16 | _ fee 13 
Otis, BB..... ns “« 6C...... 
CORSET JEANS, 
Amoskeag........ 8 Kearsarge sateen. 9 
Androscoggin sat. % National.........- 7 
Canoe River...... 7 Naumkeag sateen 9 
Clarendon........ 7 ‘Pepperell.......-. 9 
Indian Orch. Imp. 74 Rockport ........ 73 
eens 8] Manchester ...... _ 
BROWN DRILLS, 
Appleton......... 84 Langley, B.....14 8 
OS a Massachusetts, D. 8 
er eee G. 8 
Re a: Pepperell ....ccocee 84 
Lyman, B...2..0 Gi Stark, A..cccccccces 84 


CHECKS. 


Caledonia, XX.... 12 Park Mills,No.50. 12 

“ ates Mt Park Mills, No. 60. 13 
Economy.....- -- 
Far & Mars, No. 5. 


“ No.6. 3]. “ 








JONES| 


AA extra... 15 
CHOICE FALL coops. 


1880 1840 


35 Departments at Popular Prices. 
SUITS anv CLOAKS. , Hovuservrn’e Goons. 


BOYS’ SUITS. ° “vo SILVERWARE. 

DRESS Goops . °c GLASSWARE. 

LINENS. 0 * CROCKERY 

SILKS. 0 “a CHINA. 
_ oO o 


-° JONES °- 


| "Eighth Avenue 
AND 
I busteeut® Street. 


oO 
x 








Eighth Avenue 


Nineteenth Street.' 





x 

° JONES - 
SHOES. " o LACES, 
CARPETS. o o GLOVES. 
Urucusrsar. © 0° HOSIERY. 
FURNITURE. 0 Aue : MILLINERY. 
DOMESTICS. ° V Gente? Furnish’s G'ds, 


Personal and Housekeeping Outfits furnished. 
SAMPLES SENT FREE ON APPLICATION. 
Send for New Fall Catalogue. 


JOHNSON’S. 


JAS. G. JOHNSON, 


JOHNSON BROTHERS & C0, 


No. 8 EAST 14th ST., NEAR Sth AVE., 





OFFERS THE VERY LATEST NOVELTIES FOR THE 
FALL SEASON, IN EVERY DEPARTMENT OF HIS 
BUSLNESS, 
AT EXTREMELY LOW PRICES. 
AN IMMENSE ASSORTMENT OF 
PLUSH, BEAVER, AND FUR FELT HATS 
AND BONNETS, 
IN ALL THE NEW SHADES AND SHAPES. 
ELEGANT NOVELTIES IN 
IMPORTED AND DOMESTIC 
TRIMMED HATS AND BONNETS. 
A LARGE STOCK OF PLAIN AND FANCY PLUSHES, 
VELVETS, SILKS, AND RIBBONS, 
AT POPULAR PRICES. 
LACES AND MADE-UP LACE GOODS, 
BEAUTIFUL DESIGNS IN 
DRESS TRIMMINGS, PASSEMENTERIES, 
BUTTONS, etc. 
A LARGE VARIETY OF 


FANCY GOODS, KID GLOVES, WOOLS, 
WORSTED EMBROIDERIES, etc., etc. 


LADIES WHO ARE SEEKING BEAUTIFUL AND 
RICH GOODS AT MODERATE PRICES WILL DO 
WELL TO CALL AND EXAMINE OUR STOCKS BE- 
FORE MAKING THEIR PURCHASES. 


JAS. G. JOHNSON, 


No. 8 EAST 14th ST., NEAR Sth AVENUE. 





For New Terms. for 
1880 see page 26. 





CARPETS. 


DECIDED REDUCTION 
FROM LAST SEASON’S PRICES. 


Elegant Moquettes, $1.85; worth 
$2.50 per yard. 

A full line of English Velvets, 
splendid quality, from $1.25 to 
$1.50; worth $2. 

English Body Brussels, best qual- 
ity, from $1.25 and $1.40 per yard. 

New Styles in Axminsters and 
Wiltons. 

Immense Stock of Tapestry Brussels, in 


every conceivable style and coloring, some 
as low as 75c. per yard. 


3-plys, Ingrains, and Venetians, all with 
elegant borders to match. 


TURKISH and PERSIAN RUGS, all sizes. 


Old ENGLISH OIL-CLOTHS, LIGNUM, and LINO- 
LEUM, from 1 to 8 yards wide. 


OUR STOCK COMPRISES THE BEST OF FOREIGN 
and AMERICAN MANUFACTURERS. 


Buyers will It their i 
tion of this stock. 


JW. CROSSLEY, 


NOS. 740 AND 742 BROADWAY, 
NEAR ASTOR PLACE. 


HARDENBERGH & U0. 


SUCCESSORS TO 
STEWART & CO., 
IMPORTERS AND DEALERS IN 


Carpeting, 


LINOLEUMS, 
om IGNUMS, 


UPHOLSTERY COODS, 


174 Fulton and 68, 99, and 67 Henry Sts,, 


BR OKLYN, N. Y. 


Druggets, Mattings, Rugs, Stair-Rods, 
Shades, Mattresses, etc., etc. 


R. H. MACY & CO. 


Grand Central F and Dry Goods 
Establishment. 


ALL GOODS FIRST-CLASS. 
PRICES ALWAYS THE LOWEST. 


Our Thi iricone De paremente filled with 
Choice an sirable Goods, adapted to Sum- 


seantbemmens AND BONNETS 





by an examina- 











BLACK “SILKS, 
HOUSEFURNISHING GOODS, 
cs INA AND GLASS. 


Marti. ORDERS A SPECIALTY AND PROMPTLY FILLED. 
CATALOGUES MAILED FREE. 


(During Julyand Apoon et Bejabitohwes | 
wit Close on Saturdays at 1 


R. H. MACY & C0,, 


14th Street and Sixth Avenue, New a 











the manufacture NTS AND 
ye the ue only Ee. 


HILbDREN 6 8 


For 
CHILDREN’S egos. 
tablishment of 


unequaled vantages to 
CLOTHIN nd every thin nevded to make up 
complete outfits for children of Cal ag 

Catalogues furnished on appl leation 


BEST & CO.,315 Sixth Ave., N. Y. 


pe 
nd in are 





WILTON, AXMINSTER, MOQUETTE, 
VELVET, BRUSSELS, and INGRAIN 


CARPETS 


Manufactured by Ourselves 


Expressly for this Season’s Retail Trade. 


THESE GOODS WILL BE FOUND TO COMBINE 
TO AN UNUSUAL EXTENT 


Elegance in Style and Finish, 
Durability in Wear, and 
Economy in Price. 


WE ALSO OFFER AN EXTENSIVE ASSORTMENT 
OF TURKISH, PERSIAN, AND EAST IN- 
DIAN CARPETS, RUGS AND MATS, DOMESTIC 
OIL-CLOTHS, AND OTHER POPULAR FLOOR 
COVERINGS, AT 


Extremely Moderate Rates. 


J, & J, DOBSON, 


CARPET MANUFACTURERS AND RETAILERS, 
40 and 42 WEST 14th STREET, N. Y. 





John Van Gaasbeek, Manager. 


W.& J. I 


ARE EXHIBITING A LARGE COLLECTION OF 





SPLENDID NOVELTIES IN 


FOREIGN AND DOMESTIC 
Carpeting's 


-INDIA, 


PERSIAN, 
TURKISH, 


AND OTHER 


Oriental Carpets ant ings, 


ALSO A CHOICE LINE OF 
Extra Super Ingrain Carpeting, in 
unique designs and popular shadings, 


English and American Floor-Cloths, 
Linoleum. 


649, 651, 655 


AHURCH 
USHIONS. 


ALSO PATENT DRESS AND SLEEPING SPRING 


AMERICAN CARPET LINING co., 
New York. 


655 Broadway. 








FASHION 


DRAPERY 


Is the cheapest and most elegant fabric for curtain draperies. 


[Price 90 cts. a Yard. 
62 inches wide; Satin finish both 





FOR SALE IX BROOKLYS BY 


AT. STEW co. 
ARNOLD CONSTABLE®CO.' sides; very heavy ; soft as down ; JOURNEAY & BURNHAM. 


34x €S McC 


Ete CO 
&c. JOH 
LL 


SONS, 








all mode shades ; 
broider for table or P 


superb to em-|* 
ano covers.| -—s—§s— A BRAMAdS & CO. 
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Insurance, 


WHY IT was POSSIBLE. 


A CORRESPONDENT Writes us that he has 
a policy in the Mutual Life Insurance Com- 
pany, issued in 1855, for $4,000; that his 
premiums are $100.48 yearly and that his 
dividends for the past ten years have 
amounted to $639.15, which isan average 
rate of 63 per cent. on the premiums paid. 
He asks us whether, if the Mutual has been 
able to pay a dividend of 68 per cent. for 
the past ten years, it is not justified in as 
suming that its premiums can safely be re 
duced 15 
recent action. 


per cent., in accordance with its 
We answer, as we have re- 
peatedly done to similar queries: No! 

The dividends which the Mutual ha 
paid in the past are no safe index of wh 
they will be able to pay in the future, In 
the past they have been able to invest mon 
ey at six and seven per cent. They can no 
longer do so. With four-per-cent. bonds 
selling at a large premium and money frec- 
ly offered on bend and mortgage at five per 
cent., the Mutual’s interest receipts cannot 
in the future nearly equal what they have 
been in the past. Moreover, the Mutual has 
for many years pursued a system of crucl 
extortion toward the thousands of unfortu- 
nates who have been compelled to ask the 
Company to let them withdraw ata reason- 
able sacrifice. Where a policy worth $1,000 
has been purchased the Company has kept 
about $700, and, with the most bharefaced 
effeciation of benevolence and liberality, 
doled out to the poor policyholder his little 
pittance of #300. The illegitimate eains 
wrung out of the necessities of members, 
whose distress should entitle them to, at 
least, fair consideration, have in the past 
ten years amounted to many millions of 
dollars. Some of these gains have been 
used to cover extravagant expenses and to 
bribe new members to waik into the net, 
and some have been divided up in dividends 
to existing members. 

Public opinion will soon force the Com 
pany to deal more honestly with its retir 
ing members, and the dividends and ex 
penses will then have to be cut down. We 
do not say that the reduced rates adopted 
by the Mutual may not prove to be euffi- 
cient, but we do say that they are not safe. 
Ten years ago, in the days of high interest. 
and large profits from forfeited policies, the 
Mutual declared that any reduction of rates 
would be hazardous and unwarranted, Tf 
a reduction at that time would have been 
considered unsafe, there can be no warrant 
for it now, when the outlook isso much kk 
favorable than it was 

It is important to notice that our corre 
spondent in the early years of his polices 
did not draw his dividends 
used them to buy ad:ditional fully-paid-up 
insurance. This paid-ip insurance amount- 
ed to $1,340, and $160 of his dividend 
during the past ten years belonged to that, 
leaving his dividends upon his origina’ 
policy $479, or an average dividend of 47 
per cent. on premiums paid. This rate o 
dividend is no better than has been paid hy 
other companies, who would consider a re 
duction of rates. especially under present 
circumstances, a most dangerous experi 
ment. 


in cash, but 


THE INDEPENDENT. 


ae 








——$____ 





INSURANCE NOTES. 


THE chart of the New York Insurance 
Department, covering operations of the 
New York fire and fire-marine insurance 
companies for the six months ended June 
80th, 1880, shows some business extension 
and apparent financial improvement also. 
There are in the list 81 companies, against 
84 reporting for the corresponding six 
months of the previous year. Of the 81 
companies, 45 had disbursements in excess 
of income, and the business, as a whole, 
was done at a loss, apart from the interest 
receipts; but the figuring presents a gain of 
$562,175 in net surplus over January 1st, 
1880, the assets advancing $1,539,456 from 
January Ist, partly by augmented unearned 
nremium, but partly, also, by higher ‘‘valu- 
ations.” The six-months fire premium 
amounted to $9,347,543, against $8,098,851 
for the first six months of 1879 (84 com- 
panies); but the fire losses of 1880 ($5,461,- 
486) nearly equal the exceptional amount of 
1879 ($5,764,700). The inland-marine busi- 
ness has almost the usual wretched result; 
but the premium this year is something less 
than the loss,—Amer. Ex. Review, 


.. The total premiums received by the life 
insurance companies in Ohio during 1879 
was $2,905,419. Of this amount $308,524 
was by Ohio companies and $2,596,887 by 
companies of other states. The total 
amount of losses incurred was $1,278,467, 
of which $63,725 was in Ohio companies 
and $1,214,770 in the other companies. 
The amount of new insurance taken was 
$10,210,589, distributed among 4,792 poli- 
cies. Ohio companies issued 515 of these, 
insuring $962,049; the other companies, 
4,227 policies, insuring $9,248,540.— Incves- 
tigatcr. 

.A bill has been introduced in th« 
California legislature providing that ‘no 
insurance company shall be required to pay 
or make good any risk taken by such com 
pany on any property when, at the time of 
its destruction, whether by fire or otherwise. 
the loser of such property had in his or her 
employ about said property any alién in 
eligible to become an elector of California.’ 
The Commercial Review well says: ‘ The 
man who could suggest such a law is wors: 
than any ‘heathen Chinee.’”—Jnsuranc 
Herald. 

..‘* Accretions of death” is the reasor 
given by an Ohio cooperative of thi 
‘*mutual aid” program for giving up th: 
vhost. The fatal defect of co-operativisn 
is that it does not recognize this as inevi 
table to its method, which makes a cheay 
beginning a costly and disastrous ending 
It iznores results to be and supposes fluctu- 

ting conditions are fixed quautities. The 
outcome is that, while in life insurance thre 
men insure one another, in co-operativisin 
three men are combined to insure some ov: 
of their number, and when one dies thx 
work is finished.—American Er. Review. 


..It has been held by the Pennsylvani:: 
Supreme Court that, when a life insuranc 
ympany accepts an application wherein a 
portion of a question remains unanswered, 
such acceptance constitutes a waiver of the 
nswer, and the issuing of a policy thereon 














relieves the insured of all obligation to an- 
swer the neglected question.—Jns. Age. 


....The comparative table of life insur- 
ance business of British companies, reported 
in 1878 and 1879, shows a heavy decrease 
of the new business in the last year. Sev- 
enteen companies exhibit an aggregate in- 
crease of $2,800,000, and thirty-five compa- 
nies an aggregate decrease of $12,250,000. 
—WN. Y Underwriter. 

...-The New York City Insurance Com- 
pany has unanimously elected as president 


Mr. John W. Simonson to fill the position 
caused by the death of Richard L. Franklin. 


INSURANCE. 
OFFICE OF New YorK City InsuRANCE ComPaNy, 
No. 151 Broapway, New York, Sept. 20th, 1880. 


T A MEETING OF THE BOARD OF 

DIRECTORS, held this day, at the office of 

the company, JOHN W. SIMONSON was unanimously 

elected President, to fill vacancy caused by the death 
of Richar¢ L. Franklin. J.D. KINSMAN, Secretary. 


Mutual Benefit 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 


NEWARK, N. J. 
INCORPORATED 1845. PURELY MUTUAL. 
LEWIS C. GROVER, President. 


JAMES B. PEARSON, Vice-Pres’t. 
EDWARD L. Dossins, Sec’y. 
Assets, Jan. Ist, 1880 (par vaiues)....... $33.80:,261 13 
Liabilities (Mass. Standard).... ....... 31,418,746 03 

















THEO. Macknar, Treas. 





Surplus, including dividends of 1880..... $2, 355,5 115 > 5 10 
Surplus on New York Standard } 





Market Value of Assets. pp eeeeqees $6,012,528 64 
Drmectors. 

Lewis C. Grover, Henry McFarlan, J. B. Pearson, 

Joseph A. Halsey, B. C. Miller, E. A. Strong, 

Amz) Dodd, 0. L. Baldwin, Theo. Macknet, 


F.T. Frelinghuysen, William Clark, Edw.H.Wright. 
L. SPENCER GOBLE, State Agent, 
Southern New York and Northern New Jersey, 


No. 137 Broadway, New York. 


METROPOLE INSURANCE c0., 


Fully Paid an Geeteal, $1,000,000, 


and the additional security to policyholders of 
$3,000,000 of stockholders’ obligations and the rigid 
laws of France. 





UNITED STATES OFFICES, Boston, Mass., 
JOHN C. PAIGE, Resident Manager. 
TRUSTEES IN BOSTON FOR THE UNITED STATES, 

I. H. elt & Some Esq., of Messrs. H. H. Hunne- 
Bo. . BARNARD, Esq., of Messrs. Geo. M. Barnard 


WM. P. yon 


NT, , President Atlas National Bank 
and President 


P'the South Boston Iron Co. 








For New Terms for 


‘S80 see page 26. 





Private Barns, their ( 


‘otal Cash Asse’ 














Cash Surplus as Regards ‘Stockholders, . . 
Installment Notes on hand Jan. 1, 1880, @1,319.170. 58. Losses paid from 
1874 to 1880, €1,678,844.18. 


[September 30, 1880. 








’ KNICKERBOCKER 


Life Insurance Company, 


No. 239 BROADWAY, N. Y. 





Established 1853. 





JOHN A. NICHOLS, Pres’t. . 
GEORGE F. SNIFFEN, Sec’y. 


UNITED STATES 


Life Insurance Company, 


Nos. 261, 262, 263. and 264 Broadway 
cor. Warren Street. 
INCORPORATED i850. 
CASH ASSETS, 


$4,874,947.01. 


The prtneteel. fe atures of tl this Company ABSO. 
LUTE SECURITY, EC gon ay MANAG IMENT, and 
LIBERALITY TO THE INSUR 

All Forms of Life and Endowment Policies Issued. 

“JAMES BUELL, President. 
Cc. P. FRALEIGH, Secretar 
GEO. H. BURFORD, Actuary. 











THIRTIETH YEAR. 1880 


MANHATTIN LIFE 


PT ne eo  , errr $10.049.156 00 
Surplus over all liabilities. . -+» 1,849,660 00 
Amount of insurance in force 33,333,000 00 
Ratio of assets, $122 to each $100 of li ability. 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


Non- peretoeing policies issued (at low rates) 
ing low unvarying cost of insurance and buy 
insurance—not dividends. 


OF NEW YORK. 


Agents Wanted. NENRY STC = =, President. 
Cc. Y. W 








ae 4 . HALSEY, Sec. 
EMILE, } 

H. B. Stokes, ' 5 488"t bah 8. 

Sone. 1880. 


THE PENNSYLVANTA 
FIRE INSURANCE CO., 


OF PHILA DELPHIA. 


See $400,000 00 

Reinsurance and all Lia- 
SE 804,938 88 

SaPHIES.....0000 eoesersessceses 807,073 23 





#2.011,112 11 
1cux DEY ERE 4 u cme President. 


wmM. G. ey Hal KI ef 
EN , ae Ms? ts, Ass’t Sec. 


2ist ANNUAL STATEMENT, JANUARY 1, 1880. 


American Insurance Co. 


Organized A. D. 1859. CHICAGO, ILL, 
Policies issued upon the Stock or Installment Plan. Insurance 


-onfined to Dwelling Houses, 
lou-es. No 


entents, Farm Property, Churches and Sechoul Hot 
Policies written on property situated in Chicago or any large city. Number 
of Policies written from 1559 to 1680, 336,277. In force, 114,850, 


CASH CAPITAL, $200, 000. 


a @880,074 OL 

Insurance aw and all other ability, . - - SS1.US1 28 
Cash Surplus as regards Polle -Hold . e ° Bs08, 9483 70 
Deduct Capital, - pi - . - . . rit 00 


€295,943 70 


DIRECTORS, 


z Z. CULVER, How. WM. A. BRADLEY, Hox. H.N. HIBRATRD. CHAS. L. CU Saree. 
. A. KNOWLTON. M. A. HOYNE 
win. OVINGTON. R. B CURRIER. 


a5 5 CULE ren as 


=> oD CURRIER ¢ General Agent. 


Hoy. J. M. BAILEY. 
NICHOLAS KRANSZ. 
OFFICERS. 


Hon. i N. HIBBARD, howe President 
A. HOYNE, Treas 


LOYAL L. MUN 





HOME INSURANCE COMPANY OF NEW YORK. 


Om@ice, No. 


119 ROA w Ae. 





FIFTY-FOURTH SEMI-ANNUAL STATEMENT, SHOWING THE CONDITION OF THE COMPANY ON THE FIRST DAY OF JULY, 1880. 


CASH CAPITAL... 


BReserve For BRetrster die. ..........ccccccccccccccccescsccccces sentative Snbiidiniacignn sistesecssecessccscesssscsceeseseessesess 1,856,954 OO 
Reserve for Unpaid Losses ...............cc0ecceceeeeeeeees (xsi aaderi whomever Raanecimanuies scciassin dicate sicaasn demas 166,391 83 
Met Surplus............0..000. aint aii ce il ecididlen ED ieee nie Reichs nae A Re a ee te 1,366,588 06 

CABEE BBBBTG. 2.0. ccccccsccccccccessscscseee sainiehieiss seseeeeeeeeeeeeees tseetseseteeeeeeesecetsecsseeereaseesessseceesse sess SG,BIO LBS SD 





SUMN rARY 





OF ASSETS 


Lsseeesssseeesse s+ GB,000,000 00 





HELD IN THE UNITED STATES AVAILABLE FOR THE PAYMENT OF LOSSES BY FIRE AND FOR THE PROTECTION OF POLICYHOLDERS OF FIRE INSURANCE, 


ne SII 41.5 cnn pananeuNembaaesnueeackeadesen nied aesttae 10seeeunin $329,682 45 | Loans on Stocks ae, on demand ‘market value $906,896 49).. 652,250 00 
Bonds and Mortgages, being First Lien on Real Estate (worth Interest due on Ist July, 1880.......... 2... cece cee eee eee eee e ee erer cece 83,310 47 

EE 60h 6bons ccc neendubdnecheedbandheeadus os ciccenenennkeete ---- 1,852,928 00 | Balance in hands of Agents................0..sceeceees sacceecaeseecatescce 142; 103 68 
United States Stocks (market value)................c.ccccerceceececes once. Se St 0 MD MIs Wr nncswrecec0sd0ncndecb.assc0s6 carci abenaeeseumeneagnseurenvesee 66,103 16 
Bank Stocks and Railroad Stocks (market value)....... geweecsereees ° 339,576 25 | Premiums due and uncollected on Policies issued at this oflice..... pone 8,429 88 
State and Municipal Bonds (market value).................0+++++ cecece 191,350 00 


SE SSS SSS SESE EEE EEE EE EEE EEE HEE EEE EEE HEHEHE HEHEHE EE EEE ETH SH TH HHH eS See Se eee ee ee ee ereee 


T. B. CREENE, 
EDW. H. AHERN, 


} Ass't Se0's. 





J. H. WASHBURN, Secretary. 


A. F. WILLMARTH, Vice-Pres. 
D. A. HEALD, 2d Vice-Pres, 


CHAS. J. MARTIN, President 


ac cccccccecccccececcss see Oeee OF 
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September 30, 1880.] 
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STRONG ENDORSEMENTS 


OF THE 


Tontine Savings Fund 
POLICIES 


OF THE 


Equitable Life 


Assurance Society of New York. 


ASSETS, - - - $37,366,841 75 
SURPLUS,--- 17,515,407 75 


“TI take pleasure in recommending the 
Equitable Society and ite Tontine System. 
The results, as shown, are sufficient evi- 
dence of the profitable character of this class 
of insurance.” 

From the Holder of Policy 42,077. 





‘Boston, March 22d, 1880. 
«The Tontine dividend policy on the life of 
my son has just reached the dividend period, 
and I am astonished at the results. They are 
certainly much greater than I anticipated. 
Besides the insurance which has been carried 
on this life during the past ten years for the 
face value of the policy, he has now a return 
of 120 per cent. of premiums paid in case of 
surrender of the policy, or a paid-up policy 
of 130 per cent. of the original amount issued.” 

From the Holder of Policy 58,548. 


‘* NEwTon, N. J., March 26th, 1650. 
“You are at liberty to use tiny name as en- 
dorsing the Equitable Society’s Tontine plan 
of insurance. 
**Such a record I believe is without a paral- 
le] in the history of any other company. 
“WM. W. WOODWARD.” 
Policy 49,955. 


Letters containing sim- 
ilar Endorsements have 
been written during the 
past few months by 


Hon. GEORGE H. 8TUART, 
of Philadelphia, Policy 44,781. 
WILLIAM F. MISKEY, 
of Philadelphia, Policy 42,296. 
THOMAS MONAHAN, 
of New York, Policy 58,315. 
EDWARD O. JENKINS, 
of New York, Policy 52,558. 
CHARLES BIGGS, 
of New York, Policy 39,587. 
HENRY MOULTON, 
of York, Maine, Policy 49,919. 
HENRY L. PARSONS, 
of Providence, R. I., Policy 39,919. 
VIRGIL FISHER, 
of Providenee, R. 1., Policy 42,077. 
JAMES L. CONGDON, 
of Providence, R. I., Policy 56,695. 
PATRICK GALLAGHER, 
of New Haven, Conn., Policy 55,716. 
NORMAN T. PLATT, 
of Cheshire, Conn., Policy 54,375, 
TRACY B. WARREN, 
of Bridaeport, Conn., Policy 55,180. 
HARRY M. WEBSTER, 
of Henrietta, N. Y., Policy 62,171. 
JOHN A. ASKIN, 
of Sandwich, Canada, Policy 56,879. 
GEORGE D. WILLIAMSON, 
of Caire, lll., Policy 52,983. 
WILLIAM STRATTON, 
of Cairo, IV., Policy 52,932. 
PAUL G. SCHUH, 
of Cairo, I. » Poliey 52,934. 
SAMUEL WILLIAMSON, 


F BROSS of Cairo, I., Policy 52,930, 


of Cairo, M., Policy 52,935. 
Hon. EMERY WHITAKER, 


of Prathccceie Ky., Policy 81,983. 


For the full text of 
these and other similar 
Letters apply to the 


EQUITABLE 
LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 
120 Broadway, New York. 





OFFICE OF THE 


ATLANTIC 


MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY 


New Yorx, January 21th, 1880. 


The Trustees, in Conformity to the Charter of the Com- 
pany, submit the oar eat of its 
affairs on the 31st of December, 1879. 
Premiums received on Marine Risks 
from ist January, 187%, to Slst De 





CI OE ccconcetscncevaccecesntaeses $3,609,006 58 
—_ ty ,olicies not marked off Ist 

(ecco ccannematectgateceee 1,671,981 91 

Total Amount of Marine Premiums...... $5,371,048 40 


No Poltetes have been issued upon Life 
Risks; nor upon Fire disconnected 
with Marine Risks. 
Premiums marked off from je January, Ps 
187.', to 31st December, 187¥........... 3,875,101 26 
Losses paid during the same period... -. $1, 524,°31 i 06 
Returns of Premiums and Expensee. & 0, 36 7 77 
The B ing ompany has the following Assets, 


United ‘States and State of New York 





Stock, City, ‘Rank, and other Stocks.. $8,875,5/8 00 
Loans, secured by Stocks and otherwise. 1,307, 00 00 
Real Estate and Claims due the Com- 

pany, estimated at.............0--seeee £00,000 00 
Premium Notes and Bills Receivable..... 1,522,826 31 
SP rc cncccccaccsecevews: scsscccces 351,455 16 

Total Amount of Assets............. $12.43 437, 739 51 


Six per Cent. interest on the outstanding certificate 
of profits will be paid to the holders thereof, or their 
legal representatives,on and after Tuesday, the third 
of February next. 

Fifty per Cent. of the outstanding certificates of the 
issue of 1876 will be redeemed and paid to the holders 
thereof, or their legal representatives, on and after 
Tuesday, the third of February next, from which date 
interest on the amount to redeemable will cease 
The certificates to be produced at the time of payment 
and canceled to the extent pald. 

A dividend of Forty per Cent. is declared on the net 
earned p i of the y for the year ending 
Slst December, 1874, for which certificates will be 
issued on and after Tuesday, the fourth of May next. 

By order of the Board, 
J. H. CHAPMAN, Secretary. 
































TRUSTEES, 
J. D. JONES, HORACE GRAY 
HARLES DENNIS, EDMUND W. {GORLIES, 
H. H. MOO) N ELLIOTT, 
LEWIS CURTIS, LEXANDERV: BLAKE, 
CHARLES USSELL, ROBT. B. MUNTURN 
JAMES LO HARI i. MARSHALL, 
DAVID LANE GEO Rae y. LANE, 
ORDON W. BURNHAM, ROBERT L. STUART, 
EDWIN D. MORGAN, JAMES G. DE FO 
WM. STURGIS EDERICK CHAU NCEY, 
ADOLPH LEMOYN: CHARLES D. LEVERICH, 
BENJAMIN - FIE WILLIAM BRYCE 
JOSIAH 0. LOW, WILLIAM H. " 
ILLIAM E. ben, PETER V. KIN 
ROYAL PHELPS, THOMAS B. CODDINGTON, 
THOMAS F- YOUNGS, HORACE K. THURBER, 
CA A. A. RAVEN, 
JOHN D. HEWLETT, DEGROOT, 
WILLIAM H. WEBB. ENRY COLLINS, 
CHARLES P. ’ 


RDETT, FON L. RIKER 

- D. JONES, President. 

CHARLES DENNIS, Vice-President. 
W. H. H. MOORE, 2d Vice-President. 
___— A A. RAVEN, 3d Vice-President. 


CONTINENTAL 


(FIRE) 
Insurance Company. 


This Company conducts its business under the New 
York Safety Fund Law. 


poses. ative 
Offices 100 Broadway, New York; 

Continental / Cor. Courtand Montague Streets 

suildings, | aud 106 Broadway, Brooklyn. 


mitten 
Reserve for Reinsurance ot 

- Outstanding Risks........... 1,132,518 32 
Reserve, representing all other 


claims and undivided profits..... 240,351 16 
Cindls CIE. oe ciccis sicccossescces 1,000,000 00 
Unualloted Surplus (reserved for 

contingencies)................000+- 65.000 00 
ies sctctccrnnccceccontacs 1,040,319 28 


Gross Assets, January, 1880..83,478,188 76 


INVESTED AS FOLLOWS: 
t 
steed penton Bepdnct tet ne sgoe e 


Dement Loans’ (on hocks and "Bonds, _— 


worth $302,342 50)..............cecceeees 245,255 00 


Mo “ge ans (on Real Estate, worth 
Site scceteiiantionh: weiteebentiodinas 673,600 00 
Estate, Ca e buildings in New York 


IR es 677,500 00 
Pomme due" unpaid and in course of : 

Si iiidehcatnancaatewcdabes cesses 150,309 58 
Interest and Remts MOCTECS... 0... ccccccee 42,130 60 


GEORGE T. HOPE, President. 
H. H. LAMPORT, Vice Poettems. 
YRUS PECK, Secretary. 


B. C. TOWNSEND, Secretary A. D. 


M. KIRBY, Secretary L. D. 
JOHN K, OAKLEY, G Quaniah taaake . 


HER, Sec’y Brooklyn Department. 
g & MOORE, Agency Manager. 


THE CONTIN ENTAL 


LIFE 
Insurance Ce., 
OF HARTFORD 

Conn. 

ASSETS, 

$3,423,783.16 
SURPLUS, 

$379,602.61. 

JAS. S. PARSONS, 
President. 





MUTUAL LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF NEW YORK. 


THE. 


NEW YORK LIFE 


Insurance Company. 


OLD, PROSPEROUS, SAFE, 
LARCE, STRONC, PURELY MUTUAL. 


THIRTY-FIVE YEARS’ BUSINESS EXPERIENCE. 


Assets, - - - - - $39,000,000 
Surplus, - - - - - 7,600,000 


45,000 POLICIES IN FORCE. 
$127,000,000 INSURANCE IN FORCE, 


TEN FACTS. 
1, A Large and Strong Company. 


The NEW YORK LIFE has AGE and the STABILITY which age and success brings. 
It has been in operation over thirty-five years, and at the beginning of 1880 had over 45,000 
policies in force, covering over $127,000,000 in insurance. For the security of these poiicies 
the Company held nearly thirty-nine million dollars, being $124.66 for every $100 of liabilities 
by the State Standard. 


2. A Purely Mutual Company. 

The NEW YORK LIFE is one of the few purely mutual life companies in this country, a 
company owned and managed by the policyholders themselves, in their own interests, with no 
stockholders to share the profits or interfere in the management, to the prejudice of the insured. 
It affords insurance at current cost with absolute security. 


3. A Liberal and Progressive Company. 


The NEW YORK LIFE in 1860 originaled and introduced the non-forfeiture system of policies, 
since adopted, in part or in some form, by every life company. It anticipated the New York 
State Law onthe subject, in time by over nineteen years, and in liberality to the insured by giv- 
ing more than the law requires. 


s 
4. A Rapidly Growing Company. 

The last ten years include the six years of depression that followed the panic of 1873; yet 
during these ten years the increase in the Company’s assets has been nearly three-fold, end the 
increase in surplus and interest receipts over three-fold. During this time the annual disburse- 
ments to policyholders have risen from $2,538,303 to $4,818,490, and have aggregated the incon- 
ceivable sum of forty million dollars ($40,301,252). Its interest receipts alone have been upward 
of fiteen millions and have more than paid its death-losses. 


5. A Solid and Vigorous Company. 

The NEW YORK LIFE has held its business, in spite of the ‘‘ hard times,” better than 
any other prominent company. The falling off among these, from the highest point reached 
since the panic of 1873, has been nearly twenty per cent. on an average, both of income and in- 
surance in force; while inthe NEW YORK LIFE the falling off has been only about two per 
cent. of income and less than one-half of one per cent. of insurance in force. 


6. A Wide-Awake Company. 


The NEW YORK LIFE has issued over 140,000 policies, insuring over $420,000,000. It has 
received over $85,000,000 in premiums and nearly $20,000,000 in interest and rents. It has paid 
over $20,000,000 in death claims, and returned over $31,000,000 to living policyhoiders. The 
amount of its present assets, plus its payments to policyholders and their families, exceeds the sum re- 
ceived from them by nearly siz million dollars. 


7. A Well-Managed Company. 


Its management was never more vigorous, skillful, and prudent than at present. Its report 
for the year ending January 1st, 1880, shows almost unparalleled prosperity—a large increase 
in assets ; a large increase in surplus ; a large increase in premium receipts; a large increase in 
interest receipts ; a large increase in policies and insurance, issued and in force; and a devrease 
in death-losses, resulting from a careful selection of lives and consequent low mortality rate. 


8. A Company with A No. 1 Securities. 


The securities of the NEW YORK LIFE are of the very highest order, the interest on which 
is collected when due. The entire amount of its uncollected interest, including the amount ac- 
crued or earned but not yet due, upon its investments January Ist, 1880, was but $317,989.11. 
This was only about ciyht-tenths of one per cent. of the Company’s entire assets, being the lowest 
ratio of any prominent company and in notable contrast with ome. At the date above given its 
bonds and stocks were worth nearly a million dollars more than cost. 


9. A Prudent Company. 


In estimating its liabilities, the Company employs the severest standard used in this coun- 
try. Security being the sine qua non in life insurance, the New York Lire calculates its 
reserve fund on the supposition that it will be able to realize in future but four per cent. 
interest, and thus keeps this fund over four million dollars Jarger than is required by the law 
by which its solvency is tested. Hence, no unusual losses, no sudden depression in the prices 
of securities, no panic, no hard times, nor all of these combined can so reduce its surplus as 
seriously to embarrass the Company. 


10. A Good Company to Insure in. 

The policies of the New York Lire are notable for their freedom from vexatious restrio- 
tions ; the customs of the Company with respect to payment of premiums, etc., are plainly 
stated, and efforts are made to encourage and to enable every honest policyholder to keep up 
his policy; in the settlement of claims by death the greatest liberality consistent with justice 
is ever shown, as the grateful acknowledgements of hundreds of beneficiaries abundantly 
testify. By its liberal construction of the policy contract in cases that might have been resist- 
ed on technical grounds it has gained the reputation of being 


“4 Non- Contesting Company.” 


MORRIS FRANKLIN, President, 
WILLIAM H. BEERS, Vice-President, 
THEODORE M. BA pee Cashier. D. O’DELL, Sup’t of Ageneies 
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AT no period since the great panic 
of 1873 have the prospects of Tue In- 
DEPENDENT been so promising, or its 
subscription-list increased so rapidly, or 
ite cash receipts for subscriptions and ad- 
vertising been so large as during the past 
sear. With these facts before us, we have 
Getermined that no stop shall be made in 
our onward movement, and we therefore 
nvite publicattention to our NEW TERMS 
FOR 1880, as follows: 


One subscription one year, in advance $3.00 
One subscription two years, in ad- 


One subscription with one NEw sub- 
ecriber, both in advaece, in one re- 
PNG a ceintenntarsdanaswnneonws 5.00 
One subscription with two NEw sub- 
scribers, all three in advance, in one 


PR sp cdcetanvedescdecenvad 7.00 
One subscription with three NEw sub- 

scribers, all four in advance, in one 

CUE cia cencnd re casaceer ness 8.50 
One subscription with four NEW sub- 

scribers, all five in advance, in one 

IN os kb-ccecaakusestinenses 10.00 


Any number over five at the same rate, inva- 
rilably with one remittance. 


On this liberal basis we expect a contin- 
ued rush of new subscriptions from every 
section of the country and through the en- 
tire year. 

We ask every old subscriber, on renew- 
ing his subscription, to invite at least one 
person to join him in ordering the paper. 
In almost every city, town, or village it 
would be a very easy matter, we think, for 
any one to secure four new names—making, 
with his own, five in all—in order to get 
our lowest club rates—viz., $2.00 per an- 
num. If all will make this simple effort, 
our subscription-list will be immensely in- 
creased during the present year. 

We should be very glad to have some 
friend in every locality start a movement 
at once to secure a large club of new 
subscribers on the very liberal terms now 
offered. A few hours’ trial only would 
produce, we think, very large results 
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TEK > OF SUBSCRIPTION. 





= Numbers, in advance (postage free)........ 83.00 

* (6 mos.). in advaner (postage tres) 1.50 
is si (3mos.), - 75 
4 as (I1month), “ ” 35 
2 = (2 weeks), oo “ 20 
1 Nomber (! week). - o 10 
52 Numbers, after 3 morths, o 3.50 
52 “ after months, 400 


tS” Remittances must be made tn Money Orders. 
Bank Checks, or Drafts, if possible. When neither of 
these can be procured, send the money in a KEGIs- 
TERED LetTTeR. The present registration system is 
virtually an absolute protection against losses by 
mail, and all Postmasters are obliged to register 
letters whenever requested to do so. 

PAPERS are forwarded until an explicit order is 
received by the Publisher for their discontinuantice 
and until payme nt of all arrearages is made, as re- 
4uired by la 

No names e ‘enter d on the subscription books with- 
out the money in advance. 

SUBSCRIBERS are particularly requested to note 
the ex; lration of their subscriptions, and to torward 
what is due for the ensuing year, with or without 
further reminder from this office. 

THE RECKIPT of the paper is a sufficient receipt 
of the FIRST pate ription. Receipts for money 
remitted to RENEW subscriptions are indicated ty 
the change in the date of expiration on the Ilitle yel 
low ticket attached to the paper. which change i: 
made either the first or second week after thy money 
is received. But when a postage stanp is received 
the receipt will be sent by mail. 

Messrs SAMPSON LOW &CO., No. 188 Fieet Street, 
fre our Agents in Londen to receive subscriptions 
and advertisements 7 a“ 

Address THE INDEPENDENT, 
P.-O0. Bex 2787, 251 Broadway, N. Y. City. 


NEWSPAPER DECISIONS, 

1. Any person who takes @ pape: reguiarly from the 
post-oflice— whether directed to bis name or another's 
or whether he has subscribed or not—is respunsible 
for the payment, 

2. 1f a person orders his paper discontinued, *e 
must pay all arrearages. or the publisher may c a- 
tinue to send it until payment is made, and collect une 
whole amount, whether the paper is taken from the 
office or not. 

3. The courts have decided that refusing to take 
newspapers and periodicals from the post-office, or 
removing and lesving th.m uncalled for,is prima 
facie evidence of intentional fraud. 


RATES OF ADVERTISING. 


PER AGATE LINE. EACH INSERTION. 
(14 lines to the inch, 200 lines tw the column.) 
Crary Advertisements. Last Paged Business Not _ 


Dit lnntnatectesnednaveds Sl PE eaddicasrcwnaceaaal 
4 times (one month)...ivc.| 4 times (one month.. ‘ae 
_ (three months): me. 13 * (three months) 
a (six ” ie. wa * pe 1c, 
i (twelve ** } tae. f * (twelve van 
ILLUSTRATED ADVERTISEMENTS, 
PEE. cncctuccbenmensabdnakinnnenveimeessnens #1. 
4 times (one month)...... the 


33 ** (three months). 





52 “ (twetve * 
PUBLISHER'S Repem....OS8 Dot.AR PEK AGATE 


NE, EACH TIM 
FINANCIAL Noricas.” ..Two Dou LARS PEK AGATE 
INE. 
RrLiactious NOTICES........... FIrTy CEN14 A LINE. 


MARRIAGES AND DEATHS. not exceeding four 

lines, $!. Over that, Twenty-five Cents a Line. 
Payments for advertising must be made in advance. 
Address all letters to 


THE INDEPENDENT, 
P.-O. Bex 2787, 251 Broadway, N. Y. City. 


THE INDEPENDENT. 
CLUBBING ARRANGEMENTS. 


1880, 


Persons desiring to order other periodicals 
will find it to their advantage to send their 
subscriptions through this office. Any of the 
following publications will be supplied, in con- 
nection with THE INDEPENDENT, on receipt of 
the sum named in addition to the regular sub- 
scription price of THE INDEPENDENT—viz., 
$3.00 per annum. 

These periodicals will be sent from the offices 
of the respective publishers, without premiums, 
postage paid. 








Reg. Price. 
Agriculturist..,.....0ss.ssesseeee $12 $150 
Appleton’s Journal (Monthly).... 2 70 200 
Atlantic Monthly................ 3 50 4 WU 
Demorest’s Magazine............ 2 50 8 00 


Frank Leslie’s Illustrated Weekly. 3 50 400 
Frank Leslie’s Ladies’ Journal.... 350 400 
Frank Leslie’s Sunday Magazine... 260 300 
Godey’s Lady’s Book.............175 200 


Harper’s Magazine..... cccceccces 350 400 
“ Weckly....... Crcccccces 350 400 
ae SS earn 3 50 4 00 
“Young People (Weekly). 1 35 1 50 
Home Journal..........cccscccces 17% 200 
Lippincott’s Magazine............ 350 400 
Lippincott’s Sunday Magazine ... 2 40 2 75 
Littell’s Living Age...... rere 7 50 8 00 
National Sunday-school Teacher... 1 00 50 
Popular Science Monthly......... 4530 00 
St. Nicholas Magazine............ 270 00 
Scribner’s Monthly............... 8 50 400 
Weekly Tribune.........-..s+eee- 150 200 
Semi-weekly Tribune............ 250 3800 
The Literary World (Fortnightly) 
BOStOR. coceccccccccccccccccss 1 7% 200 
The Nursery ..cccce-sccccccccecs 1 30 1530 


The Illustrated Christian Weekly. 22% 25¢ 
International Review (new subs.). 450 5 00 
Turf, Field, and Farm(newsubs.}.450 500 


Forest and Stream............0- 350 400 
Eclectic Magazine. ...........000 450 500 
Waverley Magazine...........+.. 400 5 00 
Whitney’s Musical Guest......... 80 100 


“Wide Awake,” an Illustrated 
Magazine for Young People.. 1 75 200 


Christian at Work....... ..... ee 8 00 
Rural New Yorker.......... ——) > se 
Good Company (new subs.),...... 2% 38:00 


Arthur's Tlustrated Home Mag- 
BUNCE. ..wankvedatdeséetevenae OOP 200 











Old and Young. 


THE QUEEN’S FETE. 


BY PHILIP 0. SULLIVAN. 





It was the féte-day of the fair young Queen; 

But mid the merry revelers was not seen 

The Court Fool. Inthe luxurious shade 

Of a high, blossoming hedge the wretch had 
made 

A solitude. There behind this screen 

He plucked the violets with sober face, 

Singing a little song with easy grace— 

A sadder song than birds sing in the green. 


It was the féte-day of the fair young Queen; 
But mid the merry revelers was not seen 
Her Majesty. She walked alone, and made 
Pause where a hedge in blossoin cast a shade, 
And, parting of the leaves, she looked be- 
tween. 
“What! Heard I some one siaging? Who is 
here ?”’ 
“Madam, your Fool.”’ ‘Good Fool, what do 
you there ?”’ 
* Pluck flowers, Madam; lonely, like my Queen. 


** Not one resembles to your Majesty 
In al] your splendid court so much as I 
Who wear this fool’s badge. Patiently I bear, 
Like you, a life apart, while courtiers stare. 
This is your féte-day, full of revelry. 
Not one of all the bowing, smirking band 
Takes in fond fellowship your gentle hand 
And presses from your lips sweet ecstasy. 


My mirth, your Majesty, the shadow flings 

Back on ourselves. I stretch my poor heart- 
strings, 

And courtiers listen, while with every stroke 

My fancy wrings from them some sharper 
joke 

Each quotes unto his fellow; but none brings 

His heart in thanks. What! We who sit 
apart, 

Do we love fellowship, have nerves and heart, 

Laughter and tears as close, familiar things?” 


“The Fool spake wisdom,” said the fair young 
Queen, 

As she walked on with melancholy mien. 

I’d give my power for the sympathy 

None in my kiagdom dares to offer me. 

There’s not one breast upon which I may 
lean ; 

Not one heart loves me.’? Where her feet 
had trod, 

Kissing with passionate lips th’ insensate 


’ 
The motley Fool kne!t low and wept unseen. 





SNEDEKOR’S LITTLE MYSTERY. 
BY F. B. STANFORD. 


I sELDOM enjoy more comfort than once 
or twice a year when I am seated in my 
friend Tom Durand’s cosey dining-room, 
absorbing the quiet luxury of its elegance, 
watching the blushes come and go on the 
face of his handsome wife, and talk over 
old times. Tom is a man who has had a 
plan in life, which he has always persisted 
in working out, one way or another. At 
twenty-five he was a poorly paid reporter 
on a morning newspaper; two years later 
he held the managing editor’s position; and 
at thirty-three he obtained supreme control 
of the journal and a large portion of its 
valuable stock. ‘Then he married Elaine 
De Vere, an exquisitely perfected woman, 
to whom, as will be seen, I introduced him. 

Whenever we are together, and our con- 
versation takes a retrospective turn, I think 
there is no time in our past that we recall 
oftener than those happy-go-lucky Bohemian 
years when we were beginning at the 
bottom of the ladder and fighting poverty 
with a box of steel pens and an inkstand. 
In fact, there is a tender, dreamy, an inde- 
finable look, perhaps, in Elaine’s large blue 
eyes that always suggests Snedekor; and 
when one thinks of hir all the rest follows 
asa natural sequence. There were seven 
or eight of us representing at the police 
headquarters the leading newspapers, and 
Snedekor to a stranger would have been 
the most noticcable among us. Already 
several years past middle age and rather 
reserved, he was certainly out of place with 
a eet of rollicking young fellows, as every 
one was aware; yet whenever he happened 
to be absent at night, I think we all missed 
him a great deal. He used to come in on 
tip-toes and shamble up to his desk timidly, 
as though he were ashamed of himself. 
Finally, after he had put away a faded 
silk umbrella, changed a well-worn coat 
for a blouse, and succeeded in lighting 
his pipe to suit himself, he would fall 
to chronicling the day’s news on large 
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oun 
sheets of brown paper, with a nervous ra- 
pidity, which now and then excited much 
noiseless merriment on the part of the 
others present. Occasionally, whenever he 
might pause to relight his pipe or to rest a 
moment, if he caught the drift of the story 
or general conversation going on, perhaps 
he would venture to contribute a few words. 
He had traveled in Europe, when a young 
man; and he had some odd bits of experi- 
ence ina mountain-pass, a French diligence, 
and a Swiss inn, that he liked to tell about. 
He bad been out on the Plains, also, as an 
army surgeon, and could recount a thrilling 
adventure or two in connection with the 
Indians. But he had a way of resting his 
elbow on the desk and propping his head up 
with one hand, while looking vacantly be- 
yond, and dropping his voice, as though 
speaking to himself, that was tedious to the 
listener. ‘‘ Yes, to be sure,” he would 
frequently say, in conclusion, ‘‘that was 
over twenty yearsago—twenty years ago. 
We can’t always be young. Mr. Durand.” 

He preferred Durand to any of the others 
of us, and usually addressed himself to him, 
if he was in the room. When going home 
after the night’s work, he always took care, 
too, to shake hands with him very formally 
before leaving. Tom was recalling this 
recently, and bringing to mind the old 
gentleman (he seemed an old gentleman to 
us) preparing to depart for the night. First, 
he would ransack a large drawer in his desk 
ten minutes or more, in search of a pin for 
his collar. Then he spent sometime putting 
back the hundred and one miscellaneous 
articles which he kept topsy-turvy in this 
receptacle—such as clay pipes, a dilapidated 
volume of Coleridge’s ‘‘ Aids to Reflection,” 
needles and thread, newspaper clippings, 
an opera-glass, and a brace of large navy 
pistols, with belt, and sheets. Following 
these preliminaries were the precautions 
taken against footpads, garroters, and rob- 
bers in general, by loading his weapons and 
buckling them on. ‘A man is safer out 
among the wild Indians, Mr. Durand,” he 
used to say, “than on the streets of this 
city after midnight.” Then, tipping his 
old beaver hat over his eyes and turning up 
his coat-collar, to give himself a mysterious 
and dangerous appearance, he would take 
the opera-glass in his hand (probably for 
reconnoitering around dark corners), and 
sally forth, using his umbrella as a cane. 

At theend of six months, or about that 
time, from the first night he joined us, we 
found that there was a little mystery in 
connection with his past, which he pre- 
ferred should remain uninvestigated. Some 
of us had always noticed that he was par- 
ticularly interested in every dispatch that 
came to the chief of police respecting miss- 
ing people, and once he had even declared 
that he believed it quite possible to find any 
one who had disappeared, if the search 
were begun immediately. 

‘“‘Why, Ihave sometimes thought,” he 
said, with a little burst of enthusiasm, 
‘*that any case of the kind might be worked 
out, like an unknown algebraic quantity. 
Let z represent the missing person, and the 
method for unraveling the equation and 
finding z may be sought from the given 
facts by pure logical reasoning. Nearly 
every great discovery in science has been 
wrought out that way, Gentlemen,” pushing 
the tobacco into his pipe and looking at 
all of us appealingly. ‘‘If we could only 
have one or two detectives who in their 
profession were great geniuses, like Kepler 
or Newton, no one would be able to find an 
undiscoverable place in the world. Why, 
they'd hunt him out evenin the African 


Desert.” 
«« But there is the sea,” suggested one of 


our associates, named Manette. ‘‘ How 
could they strain that?” 

«There would be no need of straining it. 
No, no. If they could determine conclu- 
sively that the missing person was in it, it 
would be enough, I think.” Then, running 
his fingers through his straggling gray 
beard and coloring a little: ‘‘There are 
many, Sir—a great many—who might be 
thankful even for that discovery.” 

On the occasion referred to, at the end 
of six months, a brief telegram came in one 
night, among several others, stating that 
an elderly lady, fashionably dressed, had 
died on the street in a fit and been taken to 
the nearest police station. ‘‘ Name, Armi 














tage. Nothing more yet known about her,” 
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made a note of the fact in his slips devoted 
to casualities and passed the telegram on to 
the next man. When it came to Snedekor, 
however, he stared at it as though it were 
quite an unusual item, turned very pale all 
at once, and then startled everybody by 
falling on the floor in a swoon. 

We all sprang toward him. Durand 
made haste to bring the water-pitcher and 
some one else hurriedly threw up the win- 
dows; but the old gentleman recovered 
himself immediately. 

“Tt’s all a mystery now, sure enough,” 
he said, sitting up and holding his head 
with both hauds. ‘‘ Dead! Dead!” 

After a few moments, he managed to 
stand, buckle on his pistols and put on his 
coat, notwithstanding he was all of a tremor. 

“I’m bothered a little sometimes with a 
diseased heart, Gentlemen,” looking from 
one to another. ‘It’s anold enemy. But 
don’t let me disturb you. All I need is the 
fresh air. I will go out and walk a little.” 

A half hour later, it occurred to Durand— 
perhaps by way of professional zeal, perhaps 
not—that it might be worth while to ascer- 
tain fuller particulars respecting the death 
of the lady named Armitage; and, having 
made a significant nod to me, I hastened to 
accompany him on his walk to the police 
station where she had been carried. We 
both suspected that Snedekor had gone 
there, and we were not mistaken. As we 
went in under the red and blue light, he 
hurried past us into the darkness, with a 
surprised and frightened face. 

From that moment none of us saw or 
heard from him again during many weeks. 
Another attaché of the journal he repre- 
sented was sent, after a day or two, to take 
his place among us; and, though we won- 
dered a good deal what had become of him 
and what the mystery was that troubled 


-him, no one took any pains to satisfy his 


curiosity about either. In a few days, 
moreover, it fell in Durand’s way to spend 
a month or more traveling with a presi- 
dential candidate; and in mine to visit Lon- 
don, to inferm the public respecting cer- 
tain diplomatic affairs—an undertaking that 
will always retain a pleasant place in my 
memory, because accident made me ac- 
quainted with Miss De Vere, on my return 
voyage. A week and a half of delightful, 
unalloyed happiness is an event not easily 
forgotten by any one. 

Sometimes even now, after all the years 
that are buried, sitting at Tom’s cheery 
hearth, I lose the drift of the conversation, 
while limning out of my memory a portrait 
of his companion as I first saw her—a 
tall, graceful, queenly woman, with the im- 
print on her fair young face of generations 
of refinement, culture, and gentle blood. 
Even the dainty bonnet, concealing, gypsy- 
wise, her pretty blonde head; the silk robe, 
edged with fur and caught at the throat 
with a ruby brooch; or the small white 
hand, waving adieu to departing friends 
from the ship’s side, have been held in 
mind. During most of the voyage the 
ocean was undisturbed by storms, and many 
of the nights were made enchanting by a 
clear, calm sky, with a full moon. We fre- 
quently stood at the ship's side, talking, 
perhaps, of the glories of the Old World, 
of whatever the moment suggested; and 
now and then, when her light, merry laugh 
drew attention in our direction, i fancied 
there was not a little envy lurking in the 
eyes of my fellow-voyagers, loitering on the 
deck alone. 

‘“‘ITam not very certain,” she said, one 
night, when we were within two days’ sail 
of our destination—‘‘ I am not very certain 
that I shall be contented in America here- 
after. It seems an age since I went abroad.” 

“But you will find that home is home, 
perhaps, be it ever so homely.” 

** Yes, perhaps,” looking across the moon- 
lit waves soberly. ‘‘ Avery dear relative 
has died lately, though, and I shall find 
everything changed. I have been studying 
at the Conservatory in Milan during the 
past two years, where she was with me 
until three months ago. Then she re- 
turned, and the next I heard was that she 
had died suddenly. Just think of it!” she 
said, with a shudder, while tears appeared 
in her eyes. ‘‘ She died on the street, with 
no one near her but strangers.” 

Another evening of this voyage that 
clings to my memory is the last one before 
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the message concluded. One after another | we separated. Many of the passengers, As he did, so, however, Durand could | nection withit. One was: ‘‘Pshaw! what 


having heard it whispered about by an 
Italian professor of music that Miss De 
Vere was a sopraso of great promise—in 
fact, a distinguished pupil of an eminent 
friend of his—were anxious to hear her 
sing; and, on the score of his intimacy 
with her instructor, he begged a thousand 
pardons for his boldness, and then besought 
her to allow him to lead her to the piano. 
The music selected for the occasion was 
parts from Verdi's opera ‘‘Ernani,” the 
professor himself personating now Ernani, 
Don Carlos, or Don Ruy Gomez; while 
Miss De Vere rendered either the sad, ten- 
der part of Elvira or the wild, passionate 
words of Juana. The exquisite feeling at 
her command in the words ‘‘ Qui mi trasse 
amor possente” and the pathos of her won- 
derful voice in the impassioned climax, 
“* Solingo errante e misero,” won much ap- 
plause, and I spoke to her low and revent- 
ly afterward, as we walked to and fro in 
the breeze of the night. 

It was all only an episode of pleasant 
memories for me, however. As soon as we 
sighted land, everything was bustle and 
confusion. I saw her a few minutes after 
the steamer had arrived, and presented my 
friend Durand. Then she joined an old 
lady, who had been awaiting her, took leave 
of me hastily, and was gone. 

‘« What a sensitive, handsome face!” said 
Durand. ‘‘Tell me all about her, old 
fellow.” 

But there was very little to tell. I had 
been introduced to her by the captain, had 
wished that the voyage might be prolonged 
a year, and had parted from her without 
any expectation of ever meeting her again. 
It is quite probable, too, that I never 
should, had it not turned out—had it not 
been for Snedekor. Just at this time, luck- 
ily for Durand, if not for me, the old gen 
tleman again began to excite our interest. 
While busy over our desks a night or two 
after my return, an old colored man opened 
the door cautiously and came in. 

‘*Does any ob de gemmen know a gem- 
man by de name ob Snedekor?” he asked, 
holding a rusty old hat in his hand and 
looking from one to another nervously. 

*« Yes.” said Durand, nodding. 

‘Well, he am bery sick, sar, an’ I’se ben 
thinkin’ p’haps one ob you’d come an’ see 
him.” 

‘‘What’s the matter with him?” asked 
some one—Mannette, I believed. 

‘Oh! he’s clean gwone wid fever, sar; 
an’ de trouble an’ worry hab driv him wild, 
I suspec’.” 

Durand threw down his pen, and, taking 
up his hat and stick, said that he would go. 
Where was Mr. Snedekor living? 

‘Jus’ a step ‘cross de city, sar. Only a 
step. Come along wid me, sar, an’ I'll 
bring you right to de place,” said the old 
fellow, much pleased, shuffling out. 

The step proved to be a mile or more, 
though, and led to a part of the city which 
had begun to decay long since. Halting, 
finally, in front of a tumble-down old build- 
ing, the first story of which appeared to 
be a barber’s shop, the Negro fumbled 
under a shutter some moments and pro 
duced a key. 

‘“‘“You mustn’t let him know, sar,” he 
said in a low voice, ‘‘ that I fetched you all 
de way for to see him. ’Cause he'd bea 
heep stirred up. Jus’ kinder make it as if 
you'd dropped into my shop ob your own 
free will, you know. He’s proud’s Luci- 
fer.” 

“‘Yery well,” said Durand. ‘I under- 
stand.” 

After entering the barber shop, the o:d 
Negro lighted a small kerosene lamp, and 
led the way among the chairs and furniture 
to the rear, where a door opened intoa hall. 
Then Durand followed him up a couple of 
flights of rickety stairs, and paused to listen 
as he did. Some one was playing softly 
and uncertainly ona flute. Durand fancied 
also that he heard a woman singing in a 
subdued voice, as though she was rocking 
a child. The old Negro coughed and 
feigned to misplace his foot against the 
stair when starting to go up another flight, 
and both the singing «nd the playing of the 
flute ceased at once. At the landing he 
hesitated again before opening a door that 
faced them. 

** Jus’ a minute, sar,” he said. ‘‘ while I 
looks in.” 





not help catching a glimpse of the trail of a 
woman’s dress disappearing suddenly at an 
inner door. He heard Snedekor also de- 
mand fretfully to know who was coming. 

‘‘A gemman ob de press wishes to see 
you, Massa Rob,” said the Negro. ‘‘He’s 
come all de way from de shop up de stairs 
for to see you.” 

‘*A gentleman of the press!” returned 
Snedekor, raising up from his bed, con- 
fused and bewildered. 

‘*Yes, Mr. Snedekor, it is I,” said Du- 
rand, stepping into the room. ‘‘1 am very 
sorry to find you ill.” 

The old gentleman stared at him vacantly, 
without replying. His face had become 
sadly emaciated and his eyes hollow and 
sunken. The hand he finally reached out 
to Durand also was pitifully withered and 
feeble. 

“It’s about over with, Mr. Durand; 
about over with, you see,” he whispered, 
huskily, sinking back and burying his face 
in the pillow. 

‘*Massa Rob, Massa Rob,” said the Negro, 
gently, bending over him, ‘“‘neber mind 
now; neber mind thinkin’ "bout dat. De 
world am full ob trouble anyhow.” 

“Trouble?” repeated Snedekor, queru- 
lously, turning his face toward him. 
‘“‘Dick, am I any trouble to you? Did 
you say I was a trouble?” 

‘* Lord-a-massy, no, Massa Rob; no more 
’n a little bit a chile! There, there, jus’ 
you res’ a little, while I gwo out for de 
med’cine an’ de gemman warms hisself by 


de fire.” 
Durand sat down in front of the open fire 


at the opposite side of the room, and when 
Snedekor dropped asleep ventured to look 
around. The place was a portion of an 
attic, and had originally been used, as the 
large skylights showed, by a photographer. 
The furniture had been brought together 
from some second-hand dealer’s, and con- 
sisted of broken chairs, an ancient bureau, 
an office table, the old-fashioned bed in 
which Snedekor was lying, and a barn- 
looking wardrobe. Over the fireplace 
were three or four hanging shelves of 
books, and scattered here and there on the 
rough walls were many old photographs of 
houses, machinery, and people, which had 
probably been left there by the former 
occupant. The floor was uncarpeted, but 
scrupulously clean. 

For an hour or more nothing broke the 
stillness except now and then the unintel- 
ligible mutterings of Snedekor in his sleep 
or the dropping of the coal from the grate. 
Where the Negro had gone Durand could 
not imagine. He looked up through the 
skylight at the stars, and tried to pass away 
the time ina vain effort to count them; 
then he watched the fire glowing and 
crumbling and falling apart, until he was 
nearly asleep. At length, however, the 
books on the hanging shelves suggested 
to him that he might find something 
among them to keep him awake, and 
he stood up and examined them. The 
most of them were scrap-books, labeled 
‘‘Mysterious Disappearances,” with the 
date of the year added. The volume for 
1850, the first one Durand happened to 
open, was filled with clippings from news- 
papers, many of which were introduced by 
headings in large type attracting attention 
to something mysierious. Durand recalled 
at onee the interest Snedekor had always 
manifested in everything of this kind, and 
he came to the conclusion, as he went on 
looking into one book after another, that the 
old gentleman was either a trifle insane on 
the subject or else ——. It was an odd 
idiosyncrasy, at all events. In one there 
was an account, which filled several pages, 
of a Mr. Langham that had disappeared 
from Richmond. Va., in 1858; another, 
taken from the New York Herald, related 
at considerable length the strange freak of 
a man who had disappeared under peculiar 
circumstances in 1862, and eventually been 
discovered by. his brother at the Battle of 
Antietam. Each of these clippings were 
commented upon in foot-notes here and 
there, in Snedekor’s handwriting. The ex- 
tract, though, that finally stimulated Dur- 
and’s curiosity sufficiently to induce him to 
read it through was in the book devoted to 
the year 1865. His attention was drawn to 
it particularly by the numerous marginal 
botes that Snedekor had supplied in con- 
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nonsense! The motive was not, as here 
stated, to evade anybody or anything; but, 
rather, to findsomebody.” Again, crowded 
in at the bottom of the second slip, was 
written in a cramped hand: ‘‘O God! if 
men and women would not let their hearts 
become stone!” Another noticeable feature 
of this narrative was that the names of the 
persons and places mentioned in it had been 
carefully obliterated with a blue pencil, so 
that it would become quite as puzzling to 
the reader to find out who had disappeared 
as to guess where he had disappeared. 

Durand, standing uneasily leaning against 
the mantel-piece and with no better light 
than came from a dismal lamp hanging at 
a distance, read the two or three columns 
only hastily; but he learned that it was an 
account of the mysterious disappearance of 
a physician in some Southern city, which 
had attracted much attention. He had 
fought through the war in the Confederate 
ranks, and been impoverished in the end, 
like the most of his friends. ‘‘ But Colonel 
——,” the writer went on to state, ‘‘is of 
the best blood of the South and never re- 
gretted his losses. What has saddened his 
life more than anything else and caused 
him to evade society and relinquish his 
practice, is something which perhaps the 
community knows very little about. On 
the breaking out of the war he owned 
one of the largest and finest plantations in 
the northern part of the state and an ele- 
gant town house in ——, where he re- 
sided the most of the year. His wife had 
been dead some years and his home was 
presided over by a favorite sister, to whom 
also was intrusted the care of his only 
child, a beautiful little daughter, twelve or 
thirteen years old. This sister had been 
educated at the North, and when the ques- 
tion of state rights came to be discussed 
at the Colonel's table she, unhappily, 
showed immediately the Yankee notions 
she had imbibed. Moreover, as soon as the 
state seceded and her brother hastened to 
enroll himself among its defenders, she 
induced the daughter to accompany her to 
the North. Neither of them has been 
heard from since.” The mystery envelop- 
ing the Colonel’s disappearance was some- 
thing, the writer said, that the whole com- 
munity was interested in having cleared 
up. and every effort would be made to 
ascertain what had become of him. 

A moan from Snedekor, the rustle of a 
woman’s dress in an adjoining room, or 
something that Durand did not compre- 
hend distinctly startled him, and he has- 
tened to put the books back in their places. 
Undoubtedly, the old gentleman did not 
intend that they should serve anybody’s 
amusement except his own, and he felt 
guilty of having committed a rudeness. 
Seating himself again before the fire, he 
waited and waited until it was far past 
midnight. Then, aroused at last from a 
half-sleeping and wakeful state by Snede- 
kor’s delirious monologue, he went over on 
tip-toes to the bed and drew the quilts 
around his shoulders. 

‘* Easy, Dick, easy,” murmured the old 
man. ‘‘ You were always a good boy to 
your master, Dick Yes, always I 
shall never see the old plantation again —— 
No, no. But you will take her back, Dick, 
and show her the place where she was 
born —— She’s dead —— Sister Anna is. 
Dropped dead in the street —— The child 
looks like her mother.” 

He sighed and turned over restlessly. 
Durand again arranged the bed-clothes 
about him, and then opened the door and 
went to the head of the stairs. Old Dick 
was below, perhaps in his barber-shop. At 
all events, he could not wait any longer for 
him; nor did there seem to be any reason 
why he should, for he felt certain that a 
woman or somebody was in the next room, 
who would hear the sick man, if he called 
or needed anything. So, buttoning his 
coat, he crept cautiously down the dark 
stairs and through the shop to the front 
door, which. he found unlocked. As he 
stepped out, Dick presented himself. 

** You mus’ excuse me, Sar; for I’se gut 
de rheumatics pow’ful bad, an’ hab to gwo 
slow,” said the old Negro. ‘I los’ de 
’scription besides, an’ it took time for to 
find it.” 

“Never mind any apology,” said Du- 
rand. ‘I cannot stay longer now, but I 
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will come again to-morrow night; and in 
the meanwhile—” 

**Oh! thank you, Sar; thank you bery 
much, Sar,” said Dick, bowing his white 
woolly head, while he folded a “ green- 
back” that had exchanged owners. 

On the following night, however, Durand 
was detained at his desk by a press of work, 
which he did not finish until the small 
hours of the morning; and it was about 
daybreak when he turned out of an East- 
Side avenue into the narrow little court 
leading to Dick’s barbershop. It was just 
at that time between darkness and daylight 
when the air is chilly, the streets are de- 
perted, and the sound of one’s own foot- 
steps on the pavement are disagreeably 
loud. The shabby old houses in the court 
were as still as if they had been asleep for 
ages; and before Durand had _ proceeded 
many steps he heard the soi, gentle music 
of a flute floating down from the house- 
top—a fantasie or dream-fugue by some 
old master. He listened, with breath sus- 
pended, until it had become fainter and 
fainter and finally died away. Then, 
seized with a strange fecling of dread, he 
made haste to gain admittance to the tene- 
ment where Dick had his charge, and hur- 
ried quietly up the stairs. But no one 
was astir in the house, and, after reaching 
the attic, he waited a few moments before 
venturing to knock. 

By and by he heard some one sobbing 
within, and he slowly opened the door. Tt 
was there, as his heart had dreaded. Death 
had come. Lying propped up on the pil- 
lows, the old gentleman had passed away, 
and his lifeless hand still hung at the bed- 
side, holding the flute. Cast down before 
him, with her face pressed against the cov- 
erlet and her arms about his neck, was a 
woman, her long, luxuriant blonde hair 
falling disheveled over her shoulders, The 
Negro stood at the foot of the bed, where 
the morning-light fell upon him from the 
open skylights, as though he were dumb. 

Durand crept near, and while he was 
looking intently at the pale, dead face he 
could not resist the impulse to call to it—to 
awake it. 

“‘Snedekor! Snedekor!” he whispered. 

**His name am not Snedekor, Sar. He 
was Cunnel Robert De Vere.” 

“He was my father,” said the lady, turn- 
ing up to Durand the beautiful face of 
Elaine De Vere and rising slowly. 

Snedekor's little mystery had come to an 
end. 





THE CARELESS BOY. 
BY GEORGE COOPER. 


THERE was a wee boy, just as bright as a lark; 

He had many toys, and among them an Ark, 

Where lions, and leopards, and tigers, and 
bears, 

And all sorts of animals gathered in pairs. 


Two camels in green aud a pink kangaroo ; 

Two elephants black, a rhinoceros blue : 

A keeper to drive them all in whenit rained: 

I can’t tell you half what this boy’s Ark con- 
tained. 


This wee boy was careless. How many boys 
are ! 

Although his two eyes were as bright asa star, 

He often neglected to lock up his toys, 

When daylight was done, with its games and 
its joys. 


8o, just how it happened I never could tell, 
But one balmy evening this boy heard a yell, 
A clatter of hoofs and a low-muttered growl, 
Then something not unlike a terrible how! ! 


For out of the Ark all the animals strayed — 

A sight to make most little people afraid. 

They climbed up the bed-posts and walked 
o’er the bed, 

Where lay this wee boy, in perpetual dread. 


The monkeys, they squeaked in his wee, 
pearly ears, 

And chattered and danced, with grimaces 
and leers; 

The elephants trod on his breast and withdrew; 

While asloth sang duets with a yay kangaroo. 


Andall the night long that procession went by, 
Till gold and red flooded the beautiful sky ; 

Then, stealthily peeping from out of his bed, 
That horrified boy poked his unhappy head. 


And there stood the Ark ; but its wide-open 
door 
Showed the way its contents had jumped out 
on the floor. 
“Is might be a dream,” said the boy; “but 
it’s plain 
It never will do to be careless again |” 





THINKING EVIL. 
BY GEORGE KLINGLE. 








‘OnE, two, three—all blue and speckled.” 

Howard sat on the fence and whistled; 
touched with his finger each pretty egg; 
counted and whistled. He clambered 
down over sticks and stones, danced up and 
down, with his hands in his pockets, whist- 
ling and thinking. 

‘Jim Reeves is bigger than I am, and he 
would take them in a minute.” 

** Te-witt, te-wee!” went a little voice up 
in the branches. ‘‘ Te-witt, te-wee !” an- 
swered a little voice down in the brambles. 

“‘There’s the mother of them,” said 
Howard, with pity in his voice. ‘I won- 
der if she’d mind it much. 1 know she 
would. It would be mean to rob her.” 

Then he danced and whistled, and looked 
up fn the tree and down inthe brambles, 
and up at the nest with the speckled eggs. 

‘Jim Reeves would soon have them,” 
and he clambered up, over sticks and stones, 
to the fence, with its vine gnarled and 
twisted around, and its nest with the 
speckled eggs. 

‘‘T never found a nest like this in all my 
life. Why, it isa beanty. And such cute 
little eggs. I like to look at them; but I 
would not touch them, little birds. Do not 
be frightened. I am going away.” 

**'Te-witt, te-wee!” said the little voices 
in branches and brambles, and Howard be- 
gan to scramble away.” 

‘** Howard, what are you doing?” called 
somebody just then. 

‘*Ch! sist.r, come and see!” 

‘‘ Birds! I believe it is just birds. How- 
ard Ciever after birds! I would not touch 
them fora million dollars,” and her spell- 
ing-book and luncheon were tossed on the 
ground, as she clambered up over stones 
and brambles—up to the nest with speckled 
eggs. 

“No, no, sister, I have only been looking 
at them. I would not touch them either.” 
** You told me birds!” 

“No, I did not, Cicelly. 
and I said come and see.” 

**Sure enough. Three of them! How- 
ard Ciever, you'll tear every bit of clothes 
you've got!” she exclaimed, as she caught 
her skirt ina bramble and gave it an ugly 
slit, ‘‘What are you going to do with 
them?” 

‘With what? My clothes?” 

‘‘No, no. The eggs. 

‘* Nothing, but peep at them.” 

‘* Sure and certain?” 

‘Sure and certain.” 

‘‘There’d be one for me, and one for 
you, and one for little Susan—” 

‘* But they are not ours.” 

“I know that, Howard Ciever, just as 
well as you do. I was only counting.” 

“Ido not believe it is best to be even 
thinking about their being ours, Sister. 
Come, let us go.” 

‘*But they might be ours. Only think, 
it would be just as easy as could be. Just 
take them in our hands—”’ 

‘* We would not want to steal.” 

‘“Why, of course, not. We would not 
steal. How dreadful for you to think of 
such a thing, Howard.” 

‘** Bat if we took the eggs—” 

“It would not be stealing. How you 
talk, Howard! Besides, I did not say I was 
going to take them; but everybody does.” 

* Then everybody is dreadfully mean.” 

“Why? They can get more eggs,” 

**So can you get more jumbles; but do 
you like to have yours stolen?” 

‘** No; but you will be saying that horri- 
ble word. Why, stealing is dreadful. Do 
stop talking so, Howard.” 

‘Well, then, taken. But, Sister, it 
means just the same thing.” 

“It does not, now. It sounds a great 
deal more pleasant to say taken than stolen. 
And, “besides, we are only talking about 
birds’ eggs. They are not jumbles,” 

“It seems to me taking birds’ eggs and 
taking jumbles are just bad alike; only tak- 
ing the eggs is worse, I guess.” 

“* Who ever heard of stealing from birds? 
Howard, you are a goose. Indeed, you are.’; 

**Birds are too little, you know, Sister 
to take care of their homes and eggs; and 
it seems to me to be meaner to take from 
them than it would be to take from some- 
thing larger and stronger.” 

‘*T never thought of that.” 


You said birds, 
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“It’s like Tom Stevens taking my kite 
and bobs.” ’ 

‘*And Mary Murphy taking my beads. 
But do you really think the birds care 
much?” 

“Te-witt, te-we! Te-witt, te-we,” said 
the anxious little voice from the twig on 
the apple-tree; and there: was the tiny 
mother all in a fluster, turning her mite of 
a head every way in & minute, and bobbing 
het tail, and flapping her wings, and glanc- 
ing out of one eye and then the other down 
at the nest with the speckled eggs. 

*“‘One for me, and one for you, and one 
for Susan—” 

“You would not touch them, Cicelly?” 

“Of course, not. I am only counting 
them. If you would give me yours and 
Susan would give me hers, I could string 
them on a string and wear them on Sun- 
day.” 

**Cicelly!” 

‘‘NowI am not taking them; only think- 
ing how nice it would be.” 

‘*Mamma says to think about evil is to 
go into temptation; and people ought to try 
to keep from thinking about doing wrong, 
because after awhile they may do it. I 
had just remembered her words Whet you 
came along, and I hopped down as fast as 1 
could; only I did want to show you the 
pretty nest so much.” 

‘Well, I am not going to do wrong at 
all, Howard. I just want to look and to 
touch the pretty little things with my 
fingers.” And she lifted one little egg 
quite out of the nest; upon seeing which, 
the frantic little birds from the brambles 
and twigs flew so near that the flutter of 
small wings caused her to start aside. 
Being poised on a shaking old stone among 
uncertain old stones, down went Cicelly, 
egg and all, in among vines and brambles, 
scratching her hands, breaking the egg, 
and damaging her pretty, clean dress. 

**Cicelly! Poor Cicelly! Are you hurt?” 
exclaimed Howard, helping to disentangle 
the briers, 

‘*Pretty much! And the egg is broken, 
and oh! my nice frock! That’s come of 
thinking evil!” 

Cicelly never touched eggs again when 
she found them in little birds’ nests, and I 
believe in many another matter remem- 
bered about thinking evil; and when, one 
morning, she spied two little brown heads 
peeping up above the nest, as she passed 
by, and remembered why there were two, 
instead of three, she could not for the life 
of her walk a peg further, but sat down on 
a stump for a good cry. 

Summit, N. J. 





A PROGRAM FOR A SUNDAY- 
SCHOOL CONCERT. 


SUBJECT: THE BEAUTY AND INFLU- 
ENCE OF LITTLE THINGS. 








BY MRS. FANNY M. STEELE. 


AN evening spent in considering the use 
of kind actions; the use of improving 
every-day opportunities; the certainty of 
unconscious influence; the chance of mak- 
ing an ordinary life of some consequence, 
even of power; and how God thinks of 
little things. 

The hall may be decorated with texts 
and sentences, such as the following: 

‘‘Even the hairs of your head are all 
numbered.” 

‘‘Not a sparrow falleth to the ground 
without my Father.” 

‘* Let us consider one another, to provoke 
unto love and good works.” 

“* Overcome evil with good.” 

‘Who lives cheerily, he lives mightily.” 

‘Be happy and make happy.” 


BEAUTY AND INFLUENCE OF LITTLE THINGS. 
Program. 
Part I. 
No. 1. Chorus: 
“ Scatter smiles, bright smiles, 
As you pass on your way.” 
No. 2. Solo and chorus: 
“Say, what are you going to do, brother?” 
— Gospel Hymns No. 2.” 
No. 8. Recitation: ‘‘ What Tim Did.” 
No. 4. Recitation: ‘‘ Somebody’s Mother.” 
No. 5. Recitation: ‘‘ My Kate.” 
No. 6. Solo: 


“ Not a sparrow falleta.” 
' —T. L. @tbert. 


No. 7. Recitation of Texts: ‘‘ What the 
Bible says of Little Things.” 


No. 8. Recitation: ‘“‘In School Days.” 
—J. G. Whittier. 
No. 9. Chorus: 


“To the work, to the work.” 
—"“ Gospel Hymna.” 
Paar I. 


No. 1. Recitation: ‘‘ Insect Cares.” 
No, 2. Chorus by Infant Class. 
No. 3. Recitation: ‘‘ Newsboys’ Debt.” 
No. 4. Recitation by «# Five=year-old: 
“Grandma al’us Does.” 
No. 5. Solo: 
“ Nihety-arid-ning.” 
—" Gospel Hymns No. 2." 
No. 6. Reading by a Teacher: ‘“‘ Stop 
her, pard! Stop No. 29!” 
No. 7. Chorus: 
“ What shall the harvest be?” 





PUZZLEDOM. 


[Communteations for this department should be ad- 
dressed “ Puzzies.”’ THE INDEPENDENT. New York.) 





28 HIDDEN CHARACTERS FROM ONES OF DICK- 
ENS’s WORKS. 

(This puzzle, owing to its length, has been 
divided. There are 14 names in the following 
settion.—Eb.) 

“Ed, I think we will move toward Kew to- 
night. Ma thinks there most be another charge 
for Pa, and she says we need not invest in any 
but carpet-bag stock, beeause we shall only bé 
gont a little while from here and must not bé 
bothered with trunks. And we shall leave all 
our valuables in safety, too; for, if any one is 
inclined to rob, in any of the way-places, Pa 
insists upon seeing we shall be comforted in 
thinking he will not get much from us. I 
wanted to go this time in an aristocratic way, 
taking first-class cars, even if it did cost more ; 
but Pa, ultra as he is in everything, said he 
wouldn’t travel as a snob, as he wasa simple 
republican, and would only go in the same 
simple style as ever since we left America. He 
declared, in his usual emphatic way, that he 
was only of the firm of ‘J. Ric, Br. & Br.,’- 
owning, to be sure, a little valuable land in New 
York City; but a plain man, after all, and 
hoping to be a good man in his small way. 
He says the only thing he has to be proud of 
is his father before him, known as J. Ric, 
Hard-shell Baptist, and always living up to his 
title, by which everybody called him. He told 
me the other day that there was less pure ring in 
the metal of his creed than in his father’s, and 
he called it oxydized, as is fashionable nowa- 


’ 

The brother replies: “I remember going 
with him from London to Puris, when you had 
stayed behind for a few days. Mother, finding 
that he was growing fll, sent for a physician, 
who oceupied another compartment. Father, 
upon his speedy recovery, said to the doctor, 
in his peculiar way : ‘ Here is my gratitude per 
check. I hope you will conclude that the 
gratitude is greater than it looks.’ The physi- 
cian put on an air of surprise and returned the 
fee, derisively ; and his cold bow altered our 
appreciation of his kindness and his common 
sense, as he hastily moved away. Father was 
not at all disturbed by the rude way of letting 
us know that a gentleman required no pay 
from a stranger in trouble, and he called after 
him, in a ludicrously weak voice: ‘IT humbly 
advise you to let wisdom be your guide in the 
future, if you intend owning corner lots in 
your native city.’ The doctor was too far off 
to hear, and Father gave the check to Mother, 
who bought a lovely cornelian ring with it the 
next day.” 

ANIMAL PUZZLE, 
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Each cross-word is an animal of four letters. 
M. B. HL 
EASY EQUATION. 
4a+48+31+2p+m+ntvorer+yv 


= three noted plains in South America. 
ALLEN. 


DIAMOND. 
A consonant, an offspring, one of the seven 
sages of Greece, a wise man, a wanderer, to be 


drowsy, & consonant. ALLEN. 
RIDDLE. 
Fish.—There is an antruth in this word. 
Find it. ALLEN. 
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ANAGRAMATICAL ACROSTIC,. 


San Antonio. 
Obidos. 

° Urbana. 
Terra-del-fuego. 
Hanover. 
Alcontara. 
Montevideo. 
Essequibo. 

Rio de la Plata. 
Indefatigable. 
Conception. 
Angostura. 


ANAGRAM BLANKS.—1, ned, end, den ; 2, art, 
tar, rat; 3, ship, hips, pish; 4, brush, shrub; 
5, wives, views ; 6, rope, pore; 7, cat, act; 8, 
dear, dare, read. 


Selections. 
BALLAD OF WORLDLY WEALTH. 


(OLD FRENCH.) 








Money taketh town and wall, 
Fort and ramp without a blow ; 
Money moves the merchant’s all 
While the tides shall ebb and flow ; 
Money maketh Evil show 
Like the Good, and Truth like lies. 
These alone can ne’er bestow 
Youth, and health, and Paradise. 


Money maketh festival, 
Wine she buys and beds can strow : 
Round the necks of captains tall 
Money wins them chains to throw, 
Marches soldiers to and fro, 
Gaineth ladies with sweet eyes. 
These alone can ne’er bestow 
Youth, and health, and Paradise. 


Money wins the priest his stall ; 
Money miters buys, I trow ; 
Red hats for the cardinal, 
Abbeys for the novice low ; 
Money maketh sin as snow, 
Place of penitence supplies. 
These alone can ne’er bestow 
Youth, and health, and Paradise. 
— Boston Transcript, 


a 
THE GERMAN COUNTESS. 


OnE thing which caused me much perplex- 
ity was the effort I was constantly making 
to reconcile the de fucto German countess with 
that haughty creature who, wearing a coronet 
of diamonds on her lofty brow, trails her vel- 
vet robes through her ancestral halls on 
the stage and in Marlitt’s novels. The an- 
cestral halls are certainly there, and the cor- 
onct, in sume form or other, is omnipresent. 
One sees it carved upon the furniture, en- 
graved up°n the plate, embroidered upon 
every conceivable article, from a handker- 
chiet to a dust-cloth, embossed upon every 
button of every male servant’s livery, and 
branded conspicuously upon the wooden 
shovels and buckets in use about tne place. 
I should not have been surprised to see it in 
repoussé upon the shells of the eggs served 
at Abendbrod. Inshort, it is everywhere 
except upon the place it was originally in- 
tended to adorn, where it appears only on 
occasions of state. 

But the German countess, according to 
my observation, isa plain, domestic creatur: , 
who trots briskly about during the forenoou 
hours, attired in a simple short dress, with 
big apron and snowy cap, a heavy key- 
basket jingling in her hand. She arranges 
to the minutest detail the meals of the fami.y, 
the servants of the house, and the laborers 
in the court, all of whom receive a separate 
bill of fare. Every article required in the 
preparation of these meals, even to the sult, 
is carefully weighed out. Each servant has 
so much sugar, tea, and coffee per week, 
which he can consume at his pleasure. 
That this alone isa laborious task every 
housekeeper will admit. At dinner the 
countess appears freshly, but still simply, 
dressed, After dinner she is seen with 
knitting in hand, or a great basket of 
mending by her side, working with as 
much assiduity as any American housewif:, 
hardly allowing herself as much time tor 
reading or recreation. Each napkin, towel, 
etc. is held up against the light and rigidly 
inspected; each thin place, even in the 
coarsest crash towel for kitchen use,is careful- 
ly darned. I wasmuch amused, at one place 
where I visited, to see the daughter of the 
house, fresh from boarding-school, going 
through this process with a great basket of 
linen, under the supervision of her mother. 
I remarked, rather in the way of self-con- 
gratulation, that in America we made our- 
selves less trouble. 

“What !” exclaimed the lady. 
not mend your linen ?” 

“Not the kitchen towels, at all events,” I 
ventured to answer. 

_ ‘Ob, Frau S———!” exclaimed the young 
girl, with melodramatic fervor. *‘Take me to 
America with you! A land where one need 
not darn the kitchen towels must be 
heavenly! ’—September Atlantic. 
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CONSECRATED GROUND. 


A CORRESPONDENT sends us the follow- 
ing: “On reading the recent debate on the 
Burials Bill, I was reminded of an incident 
which leads significance to the oft-repeated 
word consecration, as also the prominent 
importance and supernal reality attached to 
the term. The incident was on this wise: 
In a parish not far distant lived Jim. Jim 
had actually been twice under the shadows 





“You do 


of an ecclesiastical edifice : ence, it was said, |} 





when he was baptized, but certainly once 
ata wedding. It so happened that the said 
Jim loved the liquor, for, as he said, if it 
was true a fellow was denied the bowl in 
the other world, he should not live below 
his privileges in this one. Moreover, he 
not only made sure of the whisky; but he 
loved the girls, and occasionally a bit of a 
fight and sundry things of a similar nature. 
Thus he was the ladies’ lover, the village 
bully, the Squire’s butler, allin one. There 
is no use blinking the matter: Jim was 
rather a notorious liver, and last of all he 
died also. And now for the ‘burial debate’ 
and ‘consecration.’ From the ¢/ite of the 
shambles up to the Squire, all resolved his 
should be no dog’s funeral. Arrangements 
were made, and notice was duly served up- 
on the Protestant priest, specifying the hour 
of burial; but, to the consternation of many, 
the Father replied in direct and angry 
negatives. Jim should have no ‘last cere- 
mony’; no, not even a corner in the ‘con- 
secrated acre.’ At length the Squire inter- 
posed. He had bestowed the ‘acre,’ he 
had built the synagogue, he had conferred 
endowment, and on these grounds he begged 
hard for the decent interment of his old and 
faithful servant. Alas! the vicar was inflex- 
ible. Argument and intercession could not 
avail. Jim had lived and died a sinner, almost 
as bad asa heretic. He could not have a grave 
in consecrated ground. ‘Look here,’ said the 
Patron «f Sports. ‘1 will make a compromise. 
You need not attend, but for my sake put 
an end to these wakes and merry-makings 
Let the sinner be buried, and raise no ow 
about the matter.’ But his reverence re- 
mained immutable. He was the ‘custodian 
of consecrated ground,’ where an outlaw 
would never lic. ‘Come now,’ said the 
Squire, naively and warmly, ‘how deep down 
does your consecration go?’ The learned 
divine was confounded with the mathematical 
element introduced, and he staggered at the 
novelty of the question. ‘How many fect 
deep would you think ?’ said the Squire, en- 
ergetically. ‘Well,’ said the cleric—‘well, 
really —hem! hem! Yes, quite so. 
It goes, yes—say ten feet down.’ ‘All right,’ 
chuckled the triumphant chief. ‘I’ll plant 
him a dozen.’ "—Nonconformist. 
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PRIESTS AND ANGELS. 


MAN was made a little lower than the 
angels. When that man becomes a priest, 
he rises incomparably superior to the 
angels. The cherubim and scraphim who 
continually cry Sanctus, Sanctus, Sanctus 
before the throne of God on high cannot 
forgive sin committed against that God; 
cannot consecrate the body and blood of 
that God. A priest can do these things. 
They are the special prerogatives of the 
eacerdotal office.— The Catholic Telegraph. 





WHAT AN ACCIDENT DID. 
It has discovered an absolute cure for all diseases of 
the — which can now be found in Day's Kip- 
NEY PaD. 




















The Best Shoes 


ARE THOSE MADE BY 


EDWIN CC. BURT. 
SEND TO 
E. D. BURT & CO., 
287 FULTON St., BROOKLYN, N.Y., 
who are his 
SPECIAL AGENTS, 
for their Illustrated Cata- 
logue and Price-List. Goods 
forwarded 
mail or express. 
All orders will 
receive prompt 
attention. 
Please mention 
this publication 


OUR 


ALBERT YPE 
ENGRAVINGS 


are the largest and finest reproductions of famous 


Steel-plate Engravings yet issued in this country. 
They are printed oa 22x28 120-Ib, Tileston & Hollings- 
worth’'s best plate paper, and are retailed by the Art 
Stores at the uniform price of 


One Dollar Eack. 


¢#?~ Catalogues mailed to any address, 
On receipt of 
FIFTY CENTS 
in P.-O. stamps, 

we will forward to any addrvss, postpaid, 2 handsome 
Chromos, each 15x21 inches—one a marine subject, 
entitled The Winning Yaci/, the other an attractive 
Fruit Piece. 

Portraits for TOWN HISTORIES, 
PLOMAS, Show Cards, 


Di- 
Chromo Work, 


Copies of Drawings, Architect’s Plans, Maps, 
and Printing of every description by the 


FORBES COMPANY, 


181 Devonshire Street, 
BOSTON. 


ONSUMPTION 





ai/on YOUR DRUGGIST FORIT 








JOHNSON’S 


tian Blond Spr. 





AND Skin DISEASES 


CURES SCROFUL 4 anne, FEVER AND AGuE, 


CURES BILIOUSNESe 
ysaoud ONY WEIL cig aval $38 


und 
*,Liiead snondae sawn’ $3und 


[TRADE MARK. | 


Dyspepsia, Liver 
Diseases, Fever & 
Ague, Rheuma- 
tism, Dropsy, 
Heart Disease, 


Biliousness, Nervous Debility, ete. 


The Best REMEDY ENOWN to Man! 
9,000,000 Bottles 


SINCE 1870. 
CONSTIPATION WITH HEADACHE, 


No. 90 West Houston 8r., Crry. 
Sm :—Your INDIAN BLOOD SYRUP has cured me 


zs ALICE REED. 
DYSPEPSIA. 
DEAR Sir :—I used your INDIAN BLOOD SYRUP for 


prepepete (from which I suffered for five years), with 
the happiest results. 


uickly disappeared on my continut ite use. y 
igestiop is now almost perfect and I feel atly 
benefited. WM. A. PIERMA 


ours, » Me ‘ 

No, 3388 West 32d St., New York City. 
CATARRH CURED, 

No. 44 West 0TH St., NEw York 

DEAR Sir :—Being troubled with Catarrh, I com- 
menced the use of your INDIAN BLOOD SYRUP, and, 
after a fair trial, I find myself entirely cnred. 
Cc. F. BISHOP. 


LIVER COMPLAINT AND LUNG DISEASE 
CURED. 


No. 617 9TH AVENUE, CITY. 
Dear Sm :—I do not think I would be doing my duty 
without having the afflicted know the beneficial re- 
sults derived from the use of your BLOOD PURIFIER. 
For three years I suffered from liver and lung difm- 
culties, After taking the medicine for a short time, I 
was relieved, and happy to testify that I am well. 
Mrs. JENNIE LORD. 


AN OFFER 
CONSUMERS OF TEA AND COFFEE. 


THE CREAT 
LONDON TEA CO., 


G01 Washington Street, Boston, Mass,, 


offer inducements for consumers of Tea and Coffee 
to get up Clubs, and obtain some of the many Premi 
ums which we offer. 

During the past four years that we have been estab 
lished in Boston we have sent out over seven thou- 
sand of these Club orders. 

Below are a few of the many Premiums offered : 

With a $5 Order we send a Silver-Plated Caater. 

10 Ord 


Witha® er we send an English China Tea 
Set of 45 pieces. 
With a @15 Order we send a Silver-Plated Caster, 


Pickle Dish, and Butter Dish, or an English China 
Decorated Tea Set of 44 pieces. 

With a $20 Order we senda French China Gold 
Band Tea Set of 44 pieces, or an English China Dinner 
Set of 106 pieces. 

For a Price-List of our Teas and a full list of Premi- 
ums, send us a postal, with address plainly written. 

Mention this paper. 


GREAT LONDON TEA CO., 


801 Washington St., Boston, Mass. 





PURITY AND STRENGTH GUARANTEED. 


An experience of over thirty years in the manufac- 
ture of Self-Raising Flour warrants us in offering this 
as a Perfect Baking Powder, 

GEORGE V. HECKER & CO., 

CROTON FLOUR MILLS, 203 CHERRY ST., N. Y. 





THE VILLA FOLDING CHAIR. 
Perfect Lawn Chair for Country and Seashore. 
Steamers, Camps, ete. Closing to two inches thick, 
Agents wanted. $2each. NEW YORK AND BOSTON 
M'F’G CO., No. 204 Washington Street, Boston, Mass. 


BRANSON: KNITTER 


PRICE $70.00. 
The simplest, most durable, and most ical, 
either for factory or fam use, ever made. War- 
ranted to knit cotton as well as wool. Hundreds of 










an f ten and twelve years old operate 
them, av four dozen pairs a day. A living can 
be made fora family with one of these machines. 
Full ie ven. Address 

AMES L. BRANSON, 505 Chestnut St., Phila., Pa, 








For New Terms for 





11880 see page 26. 


A Skin of Beauty is a Joy Forever 
DR, T. FELIX GOURAUD’S 


ORIENTAL CREAN, or MAGICAL BEAUTIFIER 


removes Tan, 


Patches, and 
every blemish 
on beauty. It 


test of thirty 
years and is 80 
armless we 


flar name. The 
distinguishea 
Dr. L. A. Sayre 





4recomm 


AB fie Adtes Wier Mde thee, 

Cream’ as the least harmsul of all the Skin ra- 
tions.”” Also P oudre Subtile removes superfluous hair 
without a! to the ski 
Mx .B.T. G 


prepa: 


n. 
- M. OURAUD, Sole Prop., 48 Bond 8t., N.Y. 
E » p. Deal 


throughout the United States, Canadas, and Europe. 
Also found in New York City at R. H. Macy & Co. 
Stern Bros., Ehrich & Co.,1. Bloom & Bro., and other 
Fancy Goods Dealers._ $2" Reware of base imitatione 
which are abroad. @ offer $1,000 Reward for the 
arrest and proof of any one selling the same. 


ENGLISH _.. BRFECH-LOADING 


DOUBLE GUN, 








$25 Complete 
With 100 Shells and 
Loading Implements. Sent 
express to. 0. D. Send stamp 
for 80-page Ilust'd Price-list of 
Guns, Rifles, ete, 
HOMER FISHER, 
299 Broadway, New York. 


STEAM EATING 





APPARATUS. 
Combining the Latest Improvements. 


HEATING PRIVATE RESIDENCES A 
SPECIALTY. Send for Descriptive Pamphlet. 
LEBOSOQUFT BROS., 75 Union 8t., Boston. 





EVE RXWHERE 





W. H. HARRISON & BRO, 


Manufacturers. 
PLAIN AND ARTISTIC 


/\GRATES 


AND FIREPLACES 
A SPECIALTY. 
Also Furnaces and Ranges. 
Send for lustrated Catalogue. 
1435 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, 











Egqrasecy LOADING DOUBLE GUNS 
ait 


renuine Twist Barrels. 
3 MUZZLE LOADING DOUBLEGUNS. 
1 Genuine Twist Barrels. #10 Kentucky Rifles. 
Rest Guns and Rifles for the money in the world. 
Send for large Illustrated Catalogue to 
JAMES BOWN & SONS, 
136 and 138 Wood St,, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
ENTERPRISE GUN Works, Established 1848. 


rUTTRT n 
YOUNG AMWEICA PRESS CU., 
19 Murray Street, New York, 
| manniacture a large variety of 
printing presses, ranging in 
price from 75 cents to $175, 
including the CENTENNIAL, 
YOUNG AMERICA, LIGHTNING 
UNITED STATES, and COMMON 
SENSE. Circulars free. Speci- 
men Book of Type, ten cents, 
Sample package of 40 varieties 
of plain and fancy carda, 14 
- cents. Instruction Book for 
Sy Aimateur Printers, 15 centa, 








U. 8. Jobber, $60 





FILES FOR THE INDEPENDENT. 


We have had so many inquiries for Files or 
Binders for THE INDEPENDENT since the change 


ments with Koch, Sons & Co., patentees of 
the best Binder in use, to supply those who 
may desire them. Each File or Binder will 
conveniently hold twenty-six numbers—half a 
year. Tue cover has ‘‘ THE 1NDEPENDENT’’ 
embossed on it in large gilt letters, making it 
quite ornamental and jooking in every respect 
like a handsome volume. They will be de- 
livered at our office on the receipt of one dollar 
each ; or sent (postpaid) on the receipt of one 
dollar and twenty-five cents each. The usual 
price is $1.50. <A cut of the File or Binder is 
given below: 











to its present form that we have made arrange- * 
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Sarin and Garden. 


The Agricultdral Edi/or will be glad to receive any 
hints or suggestions that will make this department 
more valuable to those of owr Subscribers who are 
epectalty interested. 


WHY LAND SHOULD BE DRAINED. 








In improving a farm, as in building a house, 
the first thing requisite is a good foundation. 
When.we first undertook the care of land, we 
thought the fundamental thing in agriculture 
Was manure, and we directed our energies to 
the accumulation of all manner of fertilizers. 
The muck-swamp, the woolen factory, the 
paper-mill, the soap factory, and the privy 
were drawn upon to add to the piles of manure 
which the barn yard furnished; but, as most of 
our land was naturally moist, being a clay- 
loam, with here and there a spring of water 
oozing out, the manure did not accomplish all 
that we desired. It was late in the spring 
before we «ould plow some of our land. After 
a shower in the summer we could pot work it 
easily and in the autumn the frost touched 
it too early, and we became convinced thatthe 
soil had too much water in it—was dropsical 
and needed tapping. After ditching the land 
and drawing off the water through tiles, the 
character of the soil was changed. What 
before was cold, hard, lumpy, and almost im 
penetrable, either by plow or plant, was now 
warm, soft, friable, easily worked, and ready 
to yield its virtues to the growingcrops. We, 
therefore, came tothe conclusion—and we now 
wonder that we did not come to it sooner—that 
drainage was the first and fundamental princi- 
ple in improving all cold clay-lands. Feeding 
such lands with manure is like feeding a horse 


sick with some chronic disease. The food is 
absolutely neccessary to keep life in the beast; 
but it is poor economy to keep life in an animal 


that will not make half return for the food 
consumed, Your land is dropsical. The first 
thing to do is to get rid of the water, and then 
the manure and the manipulation will have 
doubly, possible quadruple efficiency. It is not 
likely that young farmers of the present day 
will make the same mistake we made, for the 
principles of draining are now better under- 
stood; but, having been over the ground and 
watched carefully the benefits of draining, we 
desire to call attention to some of the most 
important, 

One of the most obvious benefits of draining 
is that it ‘makes land warmer, by quickly carry 
ing off the water at the bottom through tiles, 
instead of allowing it to evaporate slowly from 
the surface. When water passes from a liquid 
state to one of vapor, it expandsin bulk nearly 
two thousand fold, and its capacity for heat is 
at least a thousand fold greater. It, therefore, 
absorbs heat from all surrounding objects, and 
if it evaporates from land, it must keep that 
land cold. Every boy that has ever been “in 
swimming’ knows the chilling influence of 
the water evaporating from the surface of hia 
body, and if he is a wise boy he checks the cold 
sensation by absorbing the water into a towel. 
In like manner, the wise farmer should absorb 
the water that is reducing the temperature of 
his land into porous tiles. That is a very 
essential thing to the life of plants, as well as 
of animals. Some aquatic plants may thrive 
in a mill-pond; but we can’t rai:e corn and 
potatoes, nor even nutritious grains, there. It 
has been estimated that over 20 hogsheads of 
water are sometimes evaporated from an acre 
of landina single day, and, if this is so, the 
amount of heat extracted from such land must 


“keep it too cold for the production of useful 


vegetation, 

Neither will nutritious vegetation flourish 
when water stands within a few inches of the 
surface of the ground, even though the water 
and the land may be warm. Ladies who keep 
their flowering plants in pots understand this. 
They know that the roots of their plants will 
decay unless the pots have sufficient drainage. 
They, therefore, not only have a hole in the 
bottom, to let off the surplus water, but they 
put into the pots some little stones or broken 
pottery, to make the drainage more perfect. 
Dr. Tanner, with his iron constitution and will 
of a jackass, may live on water for 40 days; 
but most plants confined to such a diet would 
die in half that time. We have known stalwart 
trees standing on the border of a lake succumb 
in one season when the lake was dammed so as 
to throw the water around their trunks. It is 
manifestly not sufficient for most vegetation 
that it should have the air for its leaves to 
breath. The roots of all plants, except the 
aquatic, must be aerated. Some will endure 
submersing longer thar. others. Corn will not 
endure it 48 hours, and no sane farmer expects 
a decent crop of corn on land not well drained, 
either naturally or artificially. Corn-roots are 
drowned as easily as a kitten, and if any one 
plants corn on land with water standing within 
a foot of the surface, he must expect a lean 
crop. Some kinds of grain may grow on such 

wad; but sowed and planted crops demand 
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soil in which their roots can forage to a greater 
depth. 

‘Another advantage of draining, which may 
seem adtagonistic to the last mentioned, is 
that it enables the crops better to resist the 
effects of drought. This is not simply because 
the roots extend to a greater depth—though 
this is true, as every observing farmer knows 
that the roots extend down in search of -mois- 
ture in a dry time: but a well-drained, friable 
soil is always capable of absorbing more mois- 
ture from the air, and also of drawing it up 
from below, by capillary attraction, than one 
that is puddled and baked like a brick. The 
air always contains a large amount of watery 
vapor, and if the soil is so porous that the 
air can readily penetrate it moisture will be 
deposited, just as it is upon an ice-pitcher in a 
hot and dry day. Tiles will so honeycomb 
land that air penetrates so deeply as to deposit 
a large amount of. water where the roots find 
easy access to it, and where it serves a much 
better purpose than when sprinkled on the 
surface. Some farmers say ‘‘ Never stir land 
inadry time’; but we find that hoeing and 
cultivating crops in a drougbt are as beneficial 
to them as a light shower, inasmuch as it 
aerates the soil and consequently induces a de- 
posit of moisture. This may seem incredible 
to some, as it appears paradoxical that drain- 
ing should render land dryer and at the same 
time less subject to the influences of drought; 
but we have no fear that the incredulous will 
have faith if they will only put in the tile and 
try it. Certainly, no one can have failed to 
notice the fact that it is the shallow soil that 
suffers ina drought. Corn growing on deep, 
friable soil seldom suffers, no matter how long 
the drought may continue. 

Draining also adds tothe power of land to 
absorb fertility from that great storehouse of 
fertilizing material, the atmosphere. This it 
does ina manner analogous to the increased 
power for absorbing moisture from the same 
source. Every one acknowledges that the air 
{s a reservoir of moisture; but comparatively 
few fully appreciate the amount of fertility 
which the atmosphere contains, nor how much 
they lose who do not put their land in a con- 
dition to absorb this fertility, which comes 
gently with every breath of air which penetrates 
the soil or glides over the growing plant and 
more abundantly with every descending snow 
flake and rain-drop. In order to understand 
how full of fertility the air is, we have only to 
consider that when plants and animals are 
burned, or decay by that slower form of com- 
bustion called decomposition, at least nine- 
tenths of the material of which they are com- 
posed (all the organic parts) are scattered by 
the winds. This is a wise provision of Provi- 
dence. This earth would not be habitable by 
man were it otherwise. The effluvia would be 
so overpowering. But this organic matter is 
not lost. What passed into the air yesterday 
and last week comes back to-day or next 
week. It comes back, too, so diluted with air 
as scarcely to be perceptible by the delicate 
nerves of the nose, though so offensive as it 
passed off from the decaying body; but still 
just in the condition to furnish fit food for 
vegetation. Who is to reap the benefit of this 
descending fertility? Not he whose land is so 
full of water that the rains cannot pass through 
the soil, “‘ straining out its richness’’; nor he 
whose soil is so hard as to be impervious to 
water. In order to reap the full benefit of 
atmospheric fertilizers, our lands must be kept 
porous, and in case of heavy clay-lands this 
can only be done by thorough draining. 

Here we might rest our case; but there are 
other incidental advantages of draining to 
which we wish to allude briefly, and the first is 
the lengthening of the season for growing 
crops. It is safe tosay that on drained lands 
the plow can be started and the crops put in 
from 10 days to a fortnight earlier than on the 
undrained, and that they will continue to grow 
almost as much later in the autumn. This 
lengthening of the season in our northern 
latitudes is an advantage which the enterpris- 
ing farmer will appreciate. Another of those 
incidental advantages of draining isthe hasten- 
ing of the decomposition of barn-yard manure 
and all other organic matter which may be in 
the drained lands. Every owner of a muck- 
swamp knows that the muck does not decom- 
pose—or, rather, decomposes very slowly—so 
long as it is covered with water. Take the 
muck out of the swamp or, better still, drain 
the water out of the swamp, and the muck 
decomposes rapidly and makes a good fertilizer. 
In all lands there is more or less vegetable 
matter which only wants the access of air to 
decompose it and reoder it good plant-food. 
In lands full of water the remedy for this 
state of things is a dose of tile. We will 
mention only one more advantage of draining, 
and that is the prevention of grain and grasses 
being uprooted by the heavy frosts of winter 
and spring. Noone can calculate accurately 
the loss sustained by farmers by what they call 
the winter-killing of their grains and grasses. 
This is nothing else than heaving the roots 
out of the ground by the alternate expansion 





and contraction of the soil occasioned by its 
superfluous moisture. Remedy this dropsical 
condition of the soil with a few tile, and the 
loss will be small.—ALExaNDER Hypg, in 
“ Weekly Times.” 





HOW TO KEEP SHEEP PROFITABLY. 


SHEEP-BREEDING can only be carried on con- 
veniently under a permanent .system and upon 
farms suited for the business. The busipvess 
may be divided into three branches—viz., 
stock-breeding for the sale of breeding animals, 
breeding for the production of mutton and 
wool, and breeding for wool alone. The first 
requires a large amount of knowledge, experi- 
ence, and intuitive tact and aptitude. None 
of these can be gained by any amount of reading 
or study, and for this reason it would be a 
waste of time and space here to give more than 
a mere mention to this branch of sheep-keep- 
ing. The second may be made very produc- 
tive only upon what are called mixed or arable 
and grazing farms and with root culture, and 
these should be located near a market for the 
mutton. The last is most profitable on the 
cheap lands of the West, where the flock can 
be kept the year through upon grazing on the 
uplands and hay cut on the bottom-lands. The 
necessary differences of management in these 
two methods of keeping sheep are very great 
and require separate treatment and study. 

‘*The sheep’s foot is golden” to the greatest 
extent when it is made a part of the business of 
a mixed farm and when the flock is used asa 
manure-maker and spreader. As the feeding is 
the most liberal, the largest-bodied and heavi- 
est-wooled sheep are the best to be chosen. 
The largest sheep is the Lincoln, some of 
which reach a live weight of 400 pounds and 
over. The Cotswold are not much behind 
these. A fine ram of this breed, once owned 
by the writer, weighed in its best condition, 
380 pounds. The Hampshire Down is probably 
the next in weight, size, and excellence ; then 
follow the Oxford Down, the Leicester, the 
Shropshire, and the Southdown. For want of 
space in this column, the special character- 
istics of each of these mutton sheep cannot be 
described. Those who are desirous of studying 
these closely are referred to ‘‘ Stewart’s Shep- 
herd’s Manual,’”? a modern and an American 
work, which has no competitor in this special 
branch of agricuJture and which has become 
very popular. 

When one has chosen his favorite breed, he 
ean only attain success by persevering with 
that breed, through good or bad, and devoting 
his whole attention to his flock. His first must 
be his only love, for in this respect especially 
it is true that he does the best who keeps one 
sole end in view. These large breeds require 
the most excellent management. Theirlodging 
must not be on the cold ground, or very hard 
will be their fate. They require roomy, airy, 
dry sheds clean, dry yards, with abund- 
ant litter; and comfortable shelter from the 
sun’s heat and from storm and shower; and, 
above all, a capacious feed-trough, well filled 
with good and healthful food. These are not 
the sheep that may be kept upon weedy stub- 
bles or fields filled with briers, pieced out with 
a track around astraw-stack. Onthecontrary, 
they require good pasture of grass, a run in a 
good clover-stubble, a regular ration of grain 
as soon as the pasture begins to fail. Fields 
of green fodder-crops—such as rape, mustard, 
tares, or cabbage—are required, in which they 
may be folded within movable Lurdles; and in 
the winter time they must have roots, good hay, 
and straw only to pick over as “‘ roughness,”’ 
which they need not take unless they choose, 
but to which they must never be forced by 
hunger. With such feeding, one may have at 
two years a carcass of wether mutton which 
will dress 140 to 150 pounds; and a fleece of lus- 
trous combing wool of 19 to 12 pounds, worth 
50 cents a pound. A sheep of this kiad will 
be worth then about $15, and, as six or cight 
can be kept as easily as one Shorthorn steer, 
the relative profit can be readily estimated in 
favor of the sheep. Lambs of 4 or 5 months 
will easily weigh 70 pounds, and may be 
sheared the first year, and yield 5 or 6 pounds 
of fine ‘‘lamb’s wool.” 

The best time to begin with a flock of such 
sheep is the early fall, and, unless the begiuner 
has had previous experience with sheep,he bad 
better not start with more than ten or a dozen 
young ewes and a vigorous yearling ram. Pro- 
vision may easily be made to feed these well 
the first winter even without roots. Good 
clover hay, bran, and oats and corn, in modera- 
tion, will carry them through successfully. A 
piece of land should be prepared by fall plow- 
ing for crops such as sugar beets, mangolds, 
mustard, rape, and cabbage, for the next sum- 
mer, fall, and winter feeding; and, if all goes 
well, within a year the flock will have doubled 
and the wool will have paid expenses. The 
shed for the flock should be made about 10 
feet high in front and 7 feet in the rear, and may 
be 12 feet wide and 25 feet long. This will do 
for three or four years; and when an addition 
is wanted the shed miay be lengthened at one 
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end and in time wings may be added to it, so as 
to enclose three sides of a square yard. A few 
separate pens should be provided for lambing 
ewes in the shed. The doors should be large 
and many, covering half the space of the front, 
and should be doubled, so that the lower or 
the upper half may be closed or opened separ- 
ately, as may be wished. Provision for a sup- 
ply of pure, fresh well-water is absolutely indis- 
pensable. These sheep cannot safely drink 
from running water or from ponds, neither 
can they pasture upon low, moist meadows, 
without in either case being in danger of con- 
tracting the fluke disease, by taking in the 
eggs of parasites in the water or the food. 

To procure pure-bred shee; is too costly ex- 
cept for comparatively wealthy farmers. An 
excellent beginning may be made, however, by 
procuring a few good two or three-year-old 
Canada grade ewes, which will be half-bred 
Cotswold or Leicester. These may be selected 
from flocks imported through the border 
towne, as Buffalo, Cleveland, Detroit, and 
Oswego, or in Boston or New York City mar- 
kets. A few can be selected by an expert or 
by one of the respectable dealers in sheep at 
any of the places mentioned; or good Ohio 
grade merino ewes will answer very well to 
begin with. These ewes of either kind should 
be accompanied by a pure-bred ram of the 
breed selected. The following order of merit 
will be found as near the truth as may be, if 
not precisely true. First, Cotswold, then 
Hampshire Down, Oxford Down, Shropshire, 
Leicester, Lincoln, and, last for wool and 
weight of carcass, but first for quality, Soutb- 
down. The Cotswold is 2 popular sheep, 
hardy, thrifty, of good size, and having a good 
fleece of long but rather coarse wool. The 
Leicester is not so hardy orthrifty, but its 
wool is finer and more lustrous. The Down 
breeds, except the Southdown, are large and 
have wool of a medium length only and rather 
coarse. These are mainly made up of first or 
second crosses of the Cotswold and South- 
down, but are now established breeds by long 
intermixture. The Lincoln may be kept where 
Shorthorn cattle could thrive; but not else- 
where. The hardy, compact, neat, fine, thrifty, 
active, handsome, and desirable Southdown, 
after all, is the most likely to be the most satis- 
factory sheep for mutton and wool, because, if 
it is not so profitable as some larger sheep, 
when these are successfully kept, it may be 
successfully kept ten times where the others 
will succeed but once, and it is better to be 
sure of one dollar than to risk losing two.— 
Weekly Times. 





WHITE WATER-LILY. 


Ir our readers knew how easily the white 
water-lily (Nymphea odorata) could be culti- 
vated, we believe that very many of them 
would be quite as proud of their lily-gardens 
as of any other portion of their premises. 
The roots, having been procured in the fall, 
were kept damp during the ensuing winter in 
flower-pots. In the spring a tub was made by 
sawing a substantial barrel in two, and this, 
only painted green, was set on brick, put in 
the garden, and one-third filled with a mixture 
of garden-soil, sand, and well-rotted manure. 
The roots were set in this mixture, water was 
added in small quantities, and at intervals of 
a day or two, and so gently as not to disturb 
the earth, until the tub was filled. Very soon 
the handsome round leaves, four or five inches 
in diameter, made their appearance and filled 
the tub. The loss of water by evaporation 
was made good from time to time, and ere 
long the blossoms appeared and delighted 
every one with their beauty. 

When cold weather approached, the water 
was allowed to dry off almost ertirely: and 
when it was thus nearly gone the tub with 
its contents was placed in the cellar, and 
watered at long intervals through the winter. 
In the spring the roots were separated, and 
about half the increase returned to the same 
tub, in a fresh mixture of earth; and they are 
now brought out earlier than before, about 
April 1st, and blossom yet more profusely. 
The pure white flowers were as perfect as the 
ecmellia and delightfully fragrant, closing in 
the night and reopening in the morning, as 
is the wont of water-lilies. The blooms were 
about two inches in diameter; not quite so 
large as some of the specimens in the pond 
whence these roots were first taken, but not 


less beautiful nor less fragrant.— F owe: -“ 1 hi, 





KEEPING EGGS FRESH. 


For whatever purpose eggs are intended, 
if they are to be kept any length of time, they 
should be set up on end while fresh. Some pre- 
fer setting up on the small end, and otr.*rs 
on the big end. I prefer the latter. There is a 
difference in eggs. 

Some will retain their freshness, and even 
hatch at the end of weeks, kept in a careless 
manner, lying upon their sides; while others 
will ‘settle’? in three days, in warm weather. 
The keeping qualities of the egg are propor- 
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tionate to the health and condition of the hen 
that drops it. Eggs from overfat hens are 

never so perfect as those laid by hens in medi- 
um condition. A disposition to take on fat 
seldom appears the first year; hence the rea- 
son why pullets’ eggs keep better than others. 


The eggs from young hens have stronger 
shells. 
After fowls have pased their prime there is 


a gradual decrease in vital strength, and many 
weaknesses set in which we are powerless to 


relieve. 
Fresh-laid eggs sometimes have dark spots 


in them, which may be visible through the 
shell, when examined against a strong light. 
Open the egg, and there will be found on the 
yolk—sometimes detached, but often fastened 
to it—a spot as large as a pea of dark crimson 
blood. These eggs will surely spoil. The 
hen may have received aninjury. At any rate, 
the blood is making an effort to carry off the 
trouble, and will do so with the assistance of 
good food and healthful drink. In the course 
of time such eggs will turn black; sometimes 
fill with a fungus-like matter, solid in texture, 
and, though not actually putrid or rotten, will 
have a disagreeable odor or smell like fungi. 
The sheils will be found imperfect, with soft, 
porous spots. I have known thistooceur with 
five or six eggs of one hen in succession, after 
which they would come good. The hen was 

I1snd had been a remarkable layer when a 
pullet. Itis important that eggs for hatching 
have good shells, and, to secure this, the fowls 
must be young and healthy.—Ezchange. 


RURAL IMPROVEMENT. 


AmMonG important events to be chronicled in 
connection with agricultural interests is the 
formation of a Rural Improvement Association 
at Warwick Neck, Rhode [sland, on the 3d 
inst. After alecture by Mr. Northrup, speech- 
es were made by Ex-Governors Hoppin and 
Howard and Bishop Clark, strongly urging the 
formation of a regular organization and 
warmly commending “Mr. Northrup’s plans. 
A constitution was drawn up and adopted, 
officers elected, and a membership of sixty 
immediately enrolled. The annual dues were 
fixed at $5, and,apart from the $300 thus raised | 
other sums were promised at an early date. 
Work was promptly begun on Mr. Northrup’s 
suggested improvements and great progress is 


expected. We learn that the sum of $2,000 has 
been raised since, and, with sucb a prosperous 
outlook, the Association cannot failto be of 
great value, not only in its immediate vicinity, 
but as an incentive to others interested in agri- 
cultural improvements to form similar organi- 
zations. 








To Farmers and Shippers. 


WANTED. 
100 tons DEAD sup ae POULTRY, 1,000 packages 
BUTTER, 500 bbls. E! 
Send for Prices- ee. 


BALLARD, BRANCH & CO., 


General Produce Commission Merchants, 
112 Broad Street, New York. 
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SPRING TUG LINK. 





Affords the greates 
ness, Wagons, Plows, 


protection to 5B to HORSES. 


Har 
Reapers. Reliable 
Protect your Horse, 
procuring the celebrated 

mk. Ask rou hardware man tor 


KE co. 
Wood Nereet. Pittsburgh, “Pa. 
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and suaranteed as represented 
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Face EI 
Fine a At RA ™ a nd 
— Miocene E 
Lands in 
Phe ° World. meat Easy payments. 
00,00 = rate of interest. For terms, address 
0. M. BARNES, Lansing Mich. 















STANDARD FERTILIZERS. 


Pure Bone Superphosphate of Lime. 
Ground Bone, Bone Meal, Bone Flour. 


L EX BROTHERS 
New Work Office 159 Frout Street. 
actory, Newark, N. J 


ern ne Dealers are invited to send for 


— ar ee 


MANUFACTORY, 


For New Terms fer 1889 
see page 26, 


| 





FIRE, WATER, and WEATHER PROO. STOPS 
ALL LEAKS, MIXED READY FOR 


usr 
D CONTAINS NO TAR. 


SLATE-ROOFING PAINT. 


SAVES RE-SHINGLING. 
With this Paiet. gid shingle roofs can be made to 
look better an longer than new shingles, for one- 
third ony ‘cost ri re- titel ng. 
—= i for tin or iron, and for porous brick 
it A the best in the world. 
Ist. It has a heavier body—one coat be’ 


F, 


ornate 


expand 0 
or cold, “Thi is an ‘a Indispensable quality in a durable 


Roofin 
Bet walt not crack, peel, or scale; being slate, will 


not rus corrode, 
4th. It fs sold at a price - ~ uate everybody to 
oni colors: Roof Slate, 


ion afforded from fire and 


to a well 
it. This Paint is reliable. as can be seen by reference to 
many well-known rties, and costs but 60 cents a4 

allon by the barrel. Parties should order by color. 
Garreis hold 45 to 50 gallons. Mention paper and send 
for Circular. 


NEW ENGLAND PAINT AND OIL CO., 
7 INDIA 8ST., Boston, Mans. 


THE 


Chicago and Northwestern Railway 


is the Only Route West of Chicago Running 


Pullman Hotel Cars. 


It is the Oldest, Best Constructed, and Best Equipped 
Railway of the Great West. 





It is to day, and will long remain, the 
LEADING RAILWAY OF THE 
West AND RORTHWEST. 





Map of the Chicaco and Northwestern Railway. 
It EMBRACES UNDER ONE MANAGEMENT 


2390 MILES OF ROAD 
and torms the following Trunk l.ines: 


* Chicago, Council Bluffs, and California Line.” 

* Chicago, Sioux City, and Yankton Line. 

“ Chicago, Clinton, Dubugue, aud La Crosas Line.” 
"Cc ibuque Line.” 

na, and Minnesota Line.” 
‘Chicago, st Paul, and Minneapolis Line.” 
“Chicago, Milwaukee, and Lake Superior Line.”’ 
“Chicago, Green Bay, and Marquette Line.” 

It is the only road running the Pullman Palace 
ge 3 Cars Uither way between Chic and St. 

Green Bay, Freeport, La Crosse, Winona, Du- 
buque, McGregor, Milwaukee. 

It is the only road in the West running the cele- 
brated Pullman Hotel Cars between Chicago and 
Council Bluffs. 

Tickets over this route are sold ers all Coupon Ticket 
A —_ in the United States and C 

—_— oe ask ad your Tickets via the Chicago 
and Norther rn Railway, and take none other. 

MA BY, IN HUGHITT, ‘Gen'l Man: 'g'r, Chicago. 

STENNETT, Gen'l Fass. Agent, Chicago. 
UMP AND SPRINKUER FOR $1. 
that will do the work of a }+ump that costs i 
m: every one wants. Good Agents Wanted 
all over country. — for othe 
238 William Street, New w ve ork City. 


for Inland, Marine Use, and Export. Will resist - 

den changes of Temperature and Climate. Useful for 
Skilled o an In order to give 

excellent ‘article a wider ,o-r- we offer 100,000 

, but no more, at mt. discount from 

regular p' rices. Send for Color ¢ Cards. Agents wanted. 
CHARLES H,. HOWELL & CO., 


Manufacturers of Paints, Colors, Olls, Varnishes. 
212 to 216 Race St. Philadelphia, U. 8. A. 


MATFIELD FERTILIZER. 


This is the only fertilizer containing all the soil 
Sas found in each crop. Analysis will prove 
that they coutain a larger 

inntetood elements than we c 
he la! on each package. Six years’ ex 
ence has “conghuntvel established the hy 4 
Send for Circular. A few good agents wanted. 


dress 
MATFIELD FERTILIZER CO. 
As Doane St., Boston, Mass. 


FER a Ss. 


PACIFIC GUANO. 


A Ne. 1 FERTILIZER. 
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It so reliable, Twelve rs 
— nb une a shown it to be ot oe rs cteme 
ard ees. 4. For further particulars —_ 
eens tie oe 

CARPEN' South Water 3 Street, Philadelphia; 

or H. FF. Lansingburg, N. Y. 








ANIMAL DUST FERTILIZER. 


jood, Meat, and Bone. 


ait Seam mete on thes 9 to 10 per cent. Ammonia and 
rer 


Barrels, free on cars at Boston. 
dicount 1S on five or more tons. 
CHAS, H. NORTH Cc 
Packers and Wholesale Bonkers te PR tesces 





Office 27 & 29 Faneuil Hall Market, Beston. 











LANDS «0 HOMES 


IN SOUTHWEST MISSOURI. 


1,000,000 acres of well-watered timber and 
prairie lands along the line of the St Louis and San 
Francisco Railway for sale at from $2.50 to $8.00 

Tr acre, on ars’ time. Excellent for stock, 
Fruit. send agrigultaral purposes, Best tobacco region 
in the W nters, convenient markets, su- 
perior schools, low taxes, healthful climate, and good 
society. Free Sraeapestesion from 8t. Louis to those 


Ma = 


STOVE POL 


ISH 


pron, Beauty of Polish, foving Labor, Cleanliness 














_ We Hi. CORFIN, Tang Commissioner, Me 7;,and Cheapness, Unege ietors, Canton, Mass. 
Building, St , Mo. —- 
“MEDICAL. DR. KENNEDY'S 





TRY LAVINE Prairie Weed 


is warranted to cure every Cough, from the worst Con- 
sumption down to the + 4 tickling in the Throat. 
This it has done in over six hundred cases under my 


HI own eyes. It acts first on the sto , restores the 
e o ypetite, cleanses the blood, quiets the nerves. It 
stops Bleeding of the Lungs and Irritation of the 


Throat. It cures Asthma and Whooping Cough in 
their worst spasms. I want you to know what it will 


Lavine is a grand Soap, and by its use none other 
do, because it is unlike any Sther cough medicine in 


is needed.’ Manufactured by the world. It never upsets the stomach. It is a Weed 
e our = | = weed pt other medicine. I 
ave carefully watched tts effects on a es from 
HARTFORD CHEM ICAL WORKS, ogy 4H ry age. Sold by all Druggists at si abot 
tle. ade by 
30 Union Place, Hartford, Ct. DONALD KENNEDY, 
ROXBURY, MASS. 


by all Wholesale Grocers. 


E. R. DURKEE & CO., Sole Agents, 


135, 137. 139 Water Street, N. Y. 


CANCER 


Cured by Dr. Kinos_ey, who has treated iu 
N. Y., nearly 15,000 cases within the 
Doctors, Ministers, and the 
eyes straightened ; 

Tumors removed ; ee — gos r diseases 
successfully treated. ~ t= 
or 


ley's Asthma Specific and other remedies. 
. P. KINGSLEY. M. D.. Rome, N, Y. 


n ‘i for $20—THE FINEST REPEATER IN THE WORLD. 


ov ONE RIFLE CIVEN PERE WITH EVERY SIX ORDERED. <2 


A CHANCE OF A LIFETIME. 


Wt. 8 te lel 
We unhesitatingly assert that the following is the most remark- 
able offer ever made by any, Gun ler or Manufacturer. 
THE NEW EVANS MAGAZINE RIFLE, witu- 
OUT AXY EXCEPTION, THR MOST ACCURATE, LONGEST RANGED, KASIEST LOADED, QUICKKST 
IRED, BEST CONSTRUC TED, SIMPLEST, AND MUST PERFECT Breecn- LOADING ke PRATING 
; ‘wen NS shots In 60 seconds, without removiug the 
* No ha uumer in the way} throwing down the guard €ccts, 
i pe genera a yr “4 in all ime r- 
World- Renowene + Placing it 
—_ r. Abe mating rifle in 
me w above picture, 








BELLS. 


THE ORIGINAL J AND GENUINE 


MENEELY BELL FOUNDRY, 


Established in 1826. Bells for all purposes. War- 
ranted entiatec tory and durable. age 
MENEELY & c Ov w eat Troy, N.Y. 


BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY 


Bells of Pure Copper and Tin for Churches 
hools, Fire Alarms, Farms, etc. FULLY 
ARRANTED. Catalogue sent Free. 
VANDUZEN & TIFT, Cincinnati, 0. 
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nor its aooutne: Yin red by t the ¢ em = of the magazine, and as each cartridge is carried in a separate 
rE. m 


“partment. the gun is ABSOLUTELY SAF 1¢ working parts are all steel, the frame wrought iron, and thenew 
cuin = device | renders it COS SITIVELY SAFE to carry when loaded. In short, the many tunprove ments made 
ithe New —- wane. — it without doubt the finest magazine rifle in the world, and tu carries more cartridges 
then any other above, the manufacturers of ‘has Evans Kitie, in order to Introduce pete improved 
me 2° eld and Basen the ube, have placed ie ee -_ IL pezine aa ae, K OF 
OVER SL. FLES, to the value of red a d dol- 
lars, only Shalt the a4 


for thi sparse only, and on receipt of $20, which es, 
or Treight, boxed free, to dny address, one of the New Model ix proved Evans 26 Shot ifles, as abov 
ranted and tiaranteed in every respect oi) both the manufacturers and ourselves, or will send C. O. 
the exprese Agent’s guarantee ay at The ritle will be returned free if not taken. When cash part with order we give 
freea yy cartridges; (samples-of the new Phenix 3 ball cartridges go free with each rit e. jew Evune 
Saddle Bide is simi Biot re 1e Soceting Rifle, except it is a trifle lighter (:: bout 61s.), and 2. 2 inch barrel, only 2 uches 
shorterthan the regular Winchester Kifle, and accurate up to G0 ya ada; 26 shot, same as othe rastyle,and provided with 
swivel and strap, ‘This is the best of all rifles in the oy arket for Western moun use. Price, @18 ‘(former price, $2), 
and onegiven free with every siz orde —TuHE EVANS CAN BE USED AS A SINGLE SHUT KIFLE, INDEPENDENT 
OF THB MAGAZINE, WHICH CAN ALWAYS BR KEPT rt LL AND HELD IN RESERVE. e askno Money in AVDVANC ‘: A the 
a not care torisktt. WE ARE UNDER INSTRUCTIONS FROM THE Evans RIFLE Co, fo forwardas 
eceipt of simply your express agent's guarantee that it will be returned Jree ff not taken; but when pa a for in 
aay stn sare include ¥ free; not w. nen sent C. O. 1D, Ordering six at one time and geiling one treo makes the 
as. exae J ack says: “ The Evans Rifle is the best in the word, it shoots like a house afire,” 
un J ever put to ax shoulder. lt can beat.” Kit. arson, jr., pays: 
I will shoot against any man living at Sn” yards, ‘@nd ‘ihe 
E vans Thitte C ‘0. hayes thonsais yore testimonial equall “commendatory. Address allo we , 
nen. 


Ls . will went b DY 


+9 ON receipt of 


TUR . Acenta for the Fvane Rifle, 3 ‘& 17 Dock Square, Boston 


i W. FISKE, 


Ornamental Iron and Zinc Work, 
FOUNTAINS, AQUARIA, STATUARY, 











IRON STABLE FIXTURES, 
TRON CRESTINGS, 
Iron and Wire Railings, 
Copper Weather - Vanes, 
Lamp- Posts, Iron Bed- 
steads, Lawn-Sprinklers, 
Lawn - Mowers, Garden- 
Rollers, Hose and Hose- 
Carriages, ete., ete., ete. 


CROQUET OR LAWN 
SETTEE, 


WITH 

Folding Tent and Seat. 

Price, complete, $10. 
A FULL LINE OF 

Settees, Chairs, and 

other Lawn and 

Garden Ornaments. 







































































































§@™ Send stamps for Catalogue, stating what Class of Goods you requ 


21 and 23 Barclay St., 26 and 28 Park Place, “corner Church Street, 


NEW YORK, 
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Thy Middehowm Pte Compuay’ 


SUPERIOR 

SILVER-PLATED WARE. 

NEW DESIGNS 
OR FALL OF 1 


880. 
NOW READY. 


FACTORIES: MIDDLETOWN, CONN. 


: OFFIC ~— 

y 13 John Street, New 

* 120 Sutter Street, ‘san Francisco, Cal. 
+ State Street, Chicage, Ill, 

: For Sale by all Leading Dealers. 


SAVE MONEY 


BY ORDERING 
FASHIONABLE CUS- 
TOM CLOTHING 


from 
NEW YORK. 


ELEGANT SUITS, 
TO ORDER, 
81S, 820, and 25. 


DRESS SUITS, 
#20 to 835. 


TROUSERS, 
85 to BS, 


WE SEND FREE 
Samples of Cloths and Suit 
. and Fashion Plates, 

full directions for or 
dering Gents’ Clothing and 
Furnishing Goods by mail, 
with fit and satisfaction 
guaranteed 

Send for s Mention 
color and price desired, and 
give trial order to 


GEO. W. LOSS & SON, 


Fashionable Clothiers, 
70 and 72 Fulton Street, N. Y. 
Established 1852. 


; THE MOST RELIABLE 
TRUNKS, BAGS, Ete, 
ARE MALE BY 
CROUCH & FITZGERALD. 
No. 1 CORTLAND 8T., Southwest corner of Broadway; 


No, 556 BROADWAY, below Prince St 
New Branch : No, #22 81XTH AVE., bet. 36th & 


ampl « 





37th Sta 


Custom Shirts for $9.00. 
Finer Grade Shirts for $1050 


Guarantee 


muslin. %-ply all. linen bosoms, cuffs ,or hands. Open 
back or front. WIIl be sent by mail, prepaid, at our 
: riak, on receipt of now York Draft or Post office 
Order. Write for special directions for measuring. 


McCULLOUGH & ROBERTSON, Manufacturers of the 
CHARTER Oak CiTy Semt, Hartrorp, Conn 


EUREXA SILE: 


Best in the 
World fer 
NW Hand or Ma- 
¥ chine Sewing. 

Fine, 
Smeoth. 
Length. 






Fall 


ESTABLISHED 


1870 





Set Complete in Terry, $55. 

Set Complete in Plash, 233: , 
Parlor, Lodge, and Church Furniture. 
No charge for packing. Send for Higotres: “il Catalogue 

sft WwW. APPLI 


c 
27 sud hen ry St.. 


COLUMBIA BICYCLE. 

The Bieyele has proved itself to 
be a permanent practical road 
vehicle and the number in daily 
use is rapidly increasing 
tional and business men 
after health or pleasure all join tn 
bearing witness to its m Send 
ieent stamp for Cata = ?_" 
Price list and full information 

THE POPE MFG CO 
3 Summer Street. Boston, Mass 


. Boston, ? 








ABNEY 


Bladder, Liver and Urinary Diseascs, 
Dropsy, Gravel and Diabetes are effectu- 
ally cured by 


HUNT'S REMEDY, 


the Great Kidney and Liver Medicine. 


HUNT'S REMEDY 


cures Bright's Disease, Pains in the Back, 
Loins, or Side, General Debility, Female 
Weakness and Excesses, 


HUNT'S REMEDY 


cures Biliousness, Headache, Jaundice, 
Dyspepsia, and Piles. 


3 HUNT'S REMEDY 


ACTS. DIRECTLY AND AT ONCE on the 
Kidneys, Liver, and Urinary Organs, re- 
them speedily to a healthy action, and 
when all other medicines fail. Hun- 
dreds have testified that they have been saved 
after given up to die by friends and physicians. 
* Bend for pamphict to 
, WM. E. CLARKE, Providence, R.1 
Price, 75 cents and $1.25. Large size cheapest. 
SOLD BY ALL DRUGGISTS, 











~ THREE REMEDIES IN ONE, 


In all disorders—mild, acute, or chronic— 

Keep up the strength and keep the bowels free ; 
Give a corrective, laxative, and tonic 

In one pure medium that combines the three. 
SeL7zerx Arerient is that medium glorious ; 

It tones, refreshes, regulates, sustains, 
And, o’er disease for thirty years victorious, 

The world’s well-founded confidence retains. 


Tarrant's Zflervesoent Seliger _ 


SOLD BY ALL DRUGGISTS. 
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Landaus, Landaulets, 
Berlin Coaches, Victorias, 
Broughams, Cabriolets, 
Coupes, etc., etc. 


ALA, WORK STRICTLY FIRST-C'LASS, 
CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED. 


- KILLAM & CO., New Haven, Conn. 


CLOUGH & WARREN ORGANS 


Captivate the World! Pre-eminent for Volume with Purity of Tone! 


These Instruments not only received Diploma of Honor and 
Medal of Highest Merit at the CextenntaL Exposition, 1876, 
avd Grand Prize Medal at the Paris Exposition, 1878 ; but have 
been unanimously pronounced, by the world’s best judges, as 
SUPERIOR TO ALL OTHERS. 


Pur PATENT QUALIFYING TuBEs, used only by CLoven & War- 
REN, give a hitherto unattained rolmne and smoothness to the tone, 
while the delicacy of the Viola Etheria fully equals that of the 
olina of the Pipe Organ, and the broad, pungent, vibrating tone 
of the Sub-Bass thrills like that of the GRAND DOUBLE OPEN 
DIAPASON PIPE. 


Prices the Lowest, Quality the Best. 
Send for Itustgated Catalogue (mailed free). 


ORGAN CO., DETROIT, MICH. 
* Tie S-Oest are Eee [your Reyheod 


fe of to. will not do; for 
ves ys 











ADDRESS 


CLOUGH & WARREN 





and we replace | free 
~ a soft or flawy 

The cut gives 
exact size of 2-Diade knife, No, 30, cnony or white handle, German silver finish, aw swan crough fe = 

















calls, and every one tested before polishi Price, by wail, si Postage paid by x iiate knee 
Pearl handle Pviede. sha Comgr aa e have good: str psi —— very 
pr oih~ s , The. "Pruners. #1. Ladies’ lade. toes, 300 ‘Wee nee hiede. Se Men's »xtra 
stroma, L blade, “e. Thustrated list free. Discount to ty 
1000 “ INDEPENDENT " readers are now Using our knives. Will you not try us PF a 
PAINT YOUR HOU SES WiTH 






~ 


TS 
PA 

Send for Sample Card of their Beantifal Colors. 

Tt is Smooth, Glossy, 


RUBBER PAINT. 


There is no Paint manufactured equal to it Durable, and 


momtcal. Any § 


FACTORIES AT 


NEW YORK, CHIC AGO, or ST. 10U Is. 


CLEVELAN 





PAIVT YOUR HOUSES WOTE NATIONAL MIRED mum. 


Mixed ready for immediate nse and can be applied by any one. (W. I. Tillotson, 
Oneida, N. Y., Architect and Builder, writes : “ The National Mixed Paint is the best 
i have ever ured, in my experience of over 29 years, and I cannot praise it too 
highly.”) Sample Cards, showing handsome shades, and arule for estimating the 
ivantity of Paint desired for anv surface, sent free, by addressing 


VWATIONVNAL WIXED PALNT CO., 


OFFICE, 78 BARCLAY ST... N.Y. 


BROTHERS. | Improved Farmers’ Boilers, 





RIEU 


PHILADELPHIA, 


HAVE RECEIVED 


ALL THE FIRST PREMIUMS 


AT TH} 


Pennsylvania State Fair, 1880, | 


ON 


SCALES.AND TESTING MACHINES, 


OVER ALL COMPETITORS, 

















they are 
Time, for all boing 
| JOHN SAVERY’S SON & CO. 


MANUFACTURERS, 





Send stamp fer Catalogue. 





Rifles, Shot Guns, Revetvers, sent ¢. 0.4. for esamiuation | 97 Beekman Street, New York City. 








OF ay vand th the appreciat 
ALLY Piano 
‘SOHMER 3 & Co., 


‘acturers of Grand ; 


Man 
149to 133 Ea 


re, and Upright Pianos, 
b St. New ork 3 
ul ten St., Breoklyn. 








White and Decorated 
French China and English Porcelain. 


Fine White French China Dinner ryt an +e | 4 
Fine White French China Tea Sets, 


rated Fr’h China Tea Seta 4 12 00 
r Sets, 11 pieces, a _ eee 3 
White English Porcelain Dinner Kets, 109 pieces. | 4 


on application. pst! mi: to: furnished. 

C. L. Hadley, Cooper Institute, N Y. City. 
ly. Hadle box and _—- on Car or Steamer, poy 

charge. Sent C. 0. 


. or P.-O. Money Order. 


a maining a a ny “fabric with a 


mon ithout a prepara- 
tion. Established 50 years, Sales 
sow larger than ever. Ask also 
fora beet s Combination. 
. de sts, Stationers, 
News Agents, Fancy Goods 
Dealers 
agente W ge nee 50 cts., post paid. 





nts W 
Me RD & © Sn, 
ae 


Sura Meng 


UBY &) PEARL 





LINTON |= 
Revervioe Five Fursace. Fire-Pot 


RYSTAL |= 


c -~ : 
Suarace Buanins f uANACE. FeePo. 
FU LER, 








¥FACTURED RY 
‘Ww ARREN & & CO., 
evetan 

ETT. 296 Water St. 236% Water St. 


crepes and 
GIC LANTERN 


L. J. MARCY, 1340 Chestnut Bt. SLIDES, 
For convenience and efficiency, for private or for 
public usc, they stand 





? 
N.Y -Agency,ti. G.HALL 










CATTIN PERFECTION STU DENT 1. AMPs with 
inclosed Transparent Oil Reservoir; and extensible 

, Library or Table Lamps, wiih band- 
E> sone and convenient Match Vase Stands 
beat all others, Guaranteed to Light a4 
Delight or no eale. We make the Perfection 
Student Lamp in three styles—Double, Single and 
Chandelier or Bracket. The Library in two styles: 
Exte n-ible and Non-Extensible. All superbly 
ckhel-Piated. Vout will mias it, if you 
cha. or make a holiday or other present hefor- 
2 them, or sending for Cireular to 

\TEIN M’'F'G ©0., 45 Gold St,, %.¥ 


Ww. & B. DOUCLAS, 


MIDDLETOWN, 
CONN. 
Branch Warehouses: 85 
and 87 John St., New York ; 
and 197 Lake St., Chicago. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 
PUMPS, 


Beenie | Rams, Garden 
Pump Chain and 


CS oan 





Vien: tng 8 n 
1873 ; and "Centennial Exhi 
bition. 1876. 


GENUINE 


|JOLMANS 
PAD 


Acknowledged 4 esert REAL item 
Tee een, ChilleF Fevers bon it 
td Ss ge tee if 


for Malaria. 
dren's seases, Liver 
you get os genuine. Nes else 
Price for Genuine Holman’s Pads, $2. meet | ‘Drug 
gists or mailed, postpaid. Write for Free t 
HOLMAN PAD CO., 98 WILLIAM ST., NEW ll 
CONSULTATION OFFICES, 862 BROADWAY. 


Tet 1817. * 
Ved. MAGNIN, UUEDIN C0. 


Union Square, 


have just received Latest sag in 


Jewelry, 

















ae NARDIN 
* WATCH. * 
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